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SECTION V. 


ORNATE POETRY, 
CHARACTERISTICS OF ORNATE POETRY. 


When we use the expression ‘‘ Ornate Poetry '' we are render- 
ing the Indian word ‘‘ Kavya,'’ which really means ‘* poetry " 
in general, and ‘‘ poetry perfect in form’’ in particular. This 
noetry, whose chief characteristic is that it lays greater stress 
on the form than on the contents, was cultivated more especially, 
though not exclusively,” at the courts of Indian princes, and is 
for this reason often called ‘‘ Ornate court poetry.” 

The ancient heroic poetry, too, with which we have become 
acquainted in the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, and which 
at a later period grew so popular, belonged originally to “‘court 
poetry.” “The bards (Sūtas), who were the representatives of 
this old heroic poetry, also lived at the courts of the princes and 
sang to extol them. But they also went forth to battle, so as 
to be able to sing of the heroic deeds of the warriors from their 


own observation. These court bards stood much closer to the 


warriors than to the learned Brahmans. They often acted as 
charioteers to the warriors in their campaigns, and took part in 
their martial life. And the time at which these heroic songs 
originated was still a rough one, a time of warfare and uncouth 
customs, when the chase, games of dice and prize-fights were 
_b among the favourite pastimes of the princes. It was only on 





1) Not only princes, but high officials too, and rich people in general, came forward as 
patrons of poets, and there were literary “‘ salons ** not only at the courts, but in Brebman 
yettleme onis an d in the large cities also. Cf. F. W. Thomas in JRAS, 1910, 972 f. 
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solemn occasions, at great festive assemblies, celebrations of 
victories and sacrificial feasts that the bards sang their songs.” 
It was not until court life grew more refined that these bards were 
more and more superseded by erudite poets, who had grown 
up inthe schools of the Brahmans, and who vied with the 
Brabmans in learning. These poets now described fights and 
battles only from hearsay or according to a stereotyped model. 
Greater stress was laid on form and erudition” than on inventive 
genius and poetic talent. The masters of panegyrics, who 
knew how to sing the praise of their lord in the most elaborate 
verses, were also the masters of poetic art. Panegyrics were 
probably the first theme of this type of poetry, which was 
cultivated above all else at the courts. This explains, also, the 
origin of the Kavya style, t.e., the style of the Ornate court 
poetry. The more strenuous the efforts of the poet the more 
“ornate” his expressions, and the more difficult his work of art 
the more did the prince feel flattered by it. 

The first traces of this true ‘‘ Ornate court poetry °’ are to 
be found in the Ramayana. The Indians themselves call 
Valmiki the “ first Ornate poet '’ and the Ramayana “ the first 
Ornate poem,’’ and some passages of this epic do indeed already 
show clearly the genuine characteristic Kavya style.” The 
Ornate court epic of the classical period of Sanskrit poetry shows 
this style at its very best, but it bas penetrated also into lyric 
poetry, gnomic poetry, drama and narrative literature, and has 
not even left the religious poetry of the Buddhists and the Jains 
untouched. 


kd 


1) See above T, 315 and Hertel, Tantrākhyäyika T, p. 10 f. The Indians call even the 
Mababhireta a “ Kavya,’ see above I, 321. 

2) Evena Kālidāsa did not scorn to show his erudition in grommar in occasional 
comparisons; see Raghuvatpéa 12, 5S and 15, 9. Cf, Kahitis Chandra Chatterji in COJ. 1. 1084, 


241 a. 
3) See above T, 475f. Itis true that itis not always out of the question that these 











sre ater additions to the ancient poem. Cf. above T, 489 n., 490 n., 497, 506. Puasssges 


show the Kavya style are rarer in the Mahābhārata (above I, 364, 376, 461) and 


a. wae ; 
= Harivampés (above I, 452 n.). 
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First and foremost among the main peculiarities of this 
Kavya style is the accumulation of metaphors and similes. The 
simile bas played an important part in Indian literature at all 
times, from the Veda downwards. Yaska and Panini had 
already dealt with the simile from the point of view of gram- 
mar,” and in the sacred books of the Jains and the Buddhists 
the simile is a favourite medium of instruction. In the ornate 
poetry, however, the povt makes it his highest ambition to 
astonish his readers or bearers by as numerous, as original and 
as elaborate similes as possible. To the province of ornate 
poetry aiso belong: long drawn out descriptions, especially 
certain stereotyped ones (e.g. of the seasons, the sunrise, the 
moonlit night, etc.)—such descriptions frequently occupy so 
much space that the real subject-matter of the poem is relegated 
to the background, and the contents of many cantos of an epic 
or many books ofa novel could be given conveniently in two 
pages—, then the use of artificial inner rhymes and elaborately 
constructed metres, the use of rare words and long compounds, 
especially those with more than one meaning, witty puns, and 
generally the utmost endeavour to avoid saying anything ina 
straightforward manner and to veil and circumscribe everything 
as much as possible and to suggest things in the form of riddles.” 
The culmination of poetry is attained if the poet can succeed in 
saying two or even several things in one and the same word or 
series of words, in one and the same sentence or verse. 

This poetry is not, however, merely artificial, but learned 
as well. The true ornate poet must be well versed in the most 
varied branches of knowledge. He must study the dictionaries, 
so as to unearth the rarest possible words and such as have vari- 
ous meanings, so that he can compose lengthy compounds which 
can be split up in various ways and associated with various 


1) De, Poetics, I, 4 f. 

jal Tt isa thing of course in the refined society of cultured people, never to express 
in direct words what is nearest one's heart, but to convey it by mesos of suggestions," sys 
Anandavardhava (Dhvapyaloke 1V, 5). 
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meanings. He must have learnt grammar, so as not to commit 
any offence against its rules. He must know the manuals of 
military artand politics, so as to bring in descriptions of battles 
and political intrigues in his poem in suitable places. He must 
also be thoroughly well acquainted with the manuals of erotics 
(kāmaśāstra), so as to be able to depict love-scenes and render the 
moods of lovers in the approved fashion. But, above ali, he 
must have mastered the text-books of metrics and poetics so as 
to adorn his poetry with as elaborate and intricate metres as 
possible and a goodly selection of poetic figures of all kinds 
(alamkiras ‘‘ ornaments’). For, as we read in an old manual 
of poetics, ‘‘ the countenance of a beautiful woman, be it ever 
so charming, is not resplendent without adornment.’’ © It is 
characteristic that what we call poetics is designated by the 
Indians as the ‘‘ science of the ornaments ** (alamkarasastra).”’ 
It must not be thought that this style of the ornate court 
poetry was a mere fashion in India, as was the case in other 
literatures,—a fashion limited to a passing phase ;® it is the 
characteristic style of classical poetry, and has actually always 
remained the style of high-class poetry. The development of this 
style can be explained in part by the peculiarities of the Sans- 
krit language, in which, from the very beginning, nouns pre- 
ponderate greatly over verbs. For this reason we find even at 
an early period a predilection for strings of descriptive adjectives 
and the formation of all kinds of compounds, often exceedingly 
long. Strange as these compounds often seem to us, there 


1) Bbāmabs I, 13. 

2) See the chapter on Poetics, Dramaturgy and Metrics in Section VI: Scientific and 
Technical Literature. 

3) Thos, for instance, the euphbuistic style at the time of Queen Elizabeth of England, 
which bears s certain resemblance to the Kavya style, was a fashion which was introdeced 
from Spain, and which lasted only about 50 years, Keith, HSL 347 ff. compares the Greek 


literature of the Alexandrian and the Latin literature of the post-Augustan period. Similarities — - 


between the Kavya style and the style of the qld Nordic poetry of the old Norwegian and the 
old Icelandic ekalds, especially from the (th to the 11th centories, bave been indicated by 
| Wolfgang Krause (KZ 68, 1925, 218 ff.). 
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is no denying that they impart to the style an exceptionally 
forceful artistic effect," and make it possible to give such 
graphic descriptions as are scarcely possible in other languages. 
Indeed, we can appreciate the. beauties of the Kavya style only if 
we are able to lose ourselves completely in the spirit of the lan- 
guage and in the taste of the cultured Indian. 


BEGINNINGS OF ORNATE POETRY. 


The earliest beginnings of Indian Ornate Poetry, as we have 
already remarked, are to be found in the Mahabbarata, and es- - 
pecially in the Ramayana. Although a great deal of it has to be 
attributed to the additions made by later poets, it will be idle to 
deny that even in the ancient portions of these epics, dating from 
pre-Christian times, the traces of an ornate style can be already 
detected. ( And yet, so far as the poetic artifices are concerned, 
there is such a vast difference between epics like the Mahabharata 
and the Rāmāyaņa and, say, the poems of Kālidāsa and Amaru, 
that a long. period must be assumed to have passed between these 
two kinds of poetry. In all probability, however, Ornate Court 
Poetry did not arise in the field of the epic at all, but in that of 
lyric poetry. The very history of metrics shows that the first or- 
nate metres were developed probably in love-lyric.*’ In this 
province of poetry, in which the object of the song afforded so 
little variety, the poet must have been anxious to win the 
attention and the admiration of his audience and readers by 
the ingenuity of the metres and the language. Panegyrics 
however, afforded just as much incentive to ingenuity of form 
as erotics. When poets glorified in song the heroic deeds of the 
princes at whose courts they lived, the more elaborate these 
poems, the better were they appreciated by the princes as a mark 
of esteem. Hence it is only natural that the court poets vied 





-r 


1) Cf. Krause, l. c., 234 f, 
2%) Of, Jacobi, in ZDMG 38, 615 f, 
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with one another in elaborateness, and finally the one who 
managed to use the greatest number of ‘f ornaments’ in his 
poems was acclaimed as the great poet. Probably it was. from 
panegyrics that this Kavya style first. found its way into 
the epic. 

Ornate Court Poetry would date back to the 4th or 5th 
century B.C. if the grammarian Panini were the author not 
only of an epic Patalavijaya or Jambavativijaya which 
is attributed toa poet Panini (it has not however come down 
to us), but also of the verses attributed to this poet in the antho- 
logies. Rajasekbara says in a verse which has come down to us 
in an anthology :” ‘‘ Hail to Panini, who by the grace of Rudra 
first composed the grammar and then the poem Jambavativijaya ! "’ 
A testimony of so late a period cannot suffice to identify the 
grammarian who wrote his famous Grammar at the close of the 
Vedic era with a poet whose language, as far as we can see from 
the quotations, reminds us only of poets of the period from the 6th 
to the 9th century A.D. A still greater obstacle is that the verses 
of the poet Panini, which have come down to us, contain un- 
grammatical forms, of which we could not possibly accuse the great 
grammarian, and moreover neither the followers and commenta- 
tors of the grammarian, nor the earlier authors of manuals of 
poetics, mention anything about a poet Panini.” 


1) In Subhisitamuktavali, written by Jalhapa in 1247 A.D. Hence this R4jaéekhar,e 
to whom numerous verses about poets are attributed in the anthologies, must have lived 
before the 13th century. They are probably from one of the works of the dramatist 
Réjaéekbara who also wrote manuals of poetics in about 900 A.D., which however have not 
come down to us. 

2) That the poet Panini is not identical with the grammarian, and that Jimbavativijaya 
and PStSlavijaya ore one and the same work, has been conclusively proved by K>shitischandrs 
Chatterji in COJ I, 1934, 1 ff. The identity of the poet with the grammariao has been 
upheld by : R. Pischel in ZDMG 30, 1885, 95 ff. ; P. Peterson in JBRAS 17, 1889, 57 M. ; 
Subh. 64 ff.; JRAS 1891, 311 f.; Kane in Ind. ‘Ant. 41, 1912, 125; H. R. Ditwekar, Lts 
fleurs de rbctorique dans l'Inde, Paris 1930, p. 32 f. ; Susil Kumar De, Treatment of Love 
in Sanskrit Literature, Calcutta 1929, p. 13. Thomas, Kav. 51 f., considers the question èr 
undecided. The following have expressed themselves against the identity of the poet will. 


re i P i m m A. 


vis 
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Testimony regarding the existence of a worldly lyric poetry 
in ornate metres and in the style of the ornate court poetry in the 


2nd century B. C. is furnished by the second great grammarian 


Patafjali, in whose Mahabhasya a few quotations from ornate 
poems are to be found.” In anthologies Patanjali himself is 
cited here and there as the author of a few isolated verses.” In 
the Mahabhasya mention is also made of a poem by Vararuci,” 
which however has not come down to us. Verses by Vararuci 
do, however, occur in anthologies. Piñgala, the author of the 
earliest manual on metrics which has come down to us, is 
supposed by tradition to have been very close to Patatjali in 
chronology, and his metrics presuppose the existence of love lyrics 
belonging to ornate poetry. 

We possess inscriptions of the second and the first century 
B.C. in a dialect closely related to Pali, especially the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription of king Khiravela,” which are written in 


ES ———_— ——_—- + — S D 


tbe grammarian: F. Kielhorn in NGOGW 1885, 185 f. ; R. G. Bhandarkar in JBRAS 16, 3443 
D. R. Bhandarkar in Tnd. Ant. 41, 1912, 125 n. and A. B. Keith, HSL 203f. Riyamukuts 
in his commentary, written in 1431, on tha Amarakoṣa, citea a passaze from the Jambavatt- 
vijaya. The poet Pasini is also quoted by Ruyyaka. Tn the Sadoktikanamrta (1205 A.D.) 
a verse of an unknown port it quoted in which the ports Subandhu, Kālidāsa, Dikesiputra 
(** son of Dakst, “ the grammuarian Pipini was called thas already by Patafijali), Haricandra, 
Sü-a, Bharavi and Rhavabhati (this one as the greatest of all) are praised. 

1) Cf. G. Bühler, Die indischen Inschriften und dus Alter der indischen Konstpoesie, 
p. 72 ; F. Kielhorn in Iad. Ant. 14, 326 f. and Prabhat Chandra Chakrabarti in IHQ 2, 
1926, 464 f. 

3) Cf. Peterson in JRAS 1891, 311 F. 
1) Vararucam kacyam, Mahibhigya on Pao. 4, 3, 101, Vartt. 3 (ed. Kielhorn, IT, P. 





315). The pret Jalūka (Jälūkāh Alokah) mentioned here is onknown, 


4) See above If, 431 n., 597. This inscription, which has come down in a very bad 
atate of preservation, bas often been dealt with. Thos by Liders, Bruch«ticke buddbisti<cher 
Dramen Birlin LULL, p. 62 and Ep. fod X, Apa., pP. 160 f.; J. Charpentier in WZKM 29, 
1915, 208 #.; R. C. Majumdar and K G., Sankara Aiyer in Iad. Ant. 47,1918, 2:3 f. ; 48, 
1919, 187 M. ; 49, 1929, 43 ff; F. W- Thomas in Tnd. Ant. 45, 1919, 914 ff.; Sten Konow 
in Acta Or 1,1923 p.12; Smith, Early History. p 2919; B. M. Barua in THQ 4, 1928, 
611 ff.,; Ramoprasada Chanda in THQ 5, 1929, 587 f.. and lastly by K. P. Joyoswal and 
R. D. Banerji io Ep. Ind. 20, 1129-30 p. 71 M.. where the frst half of the 2nd century B.C. is 
fixed as the date of the inscription, Oa the style of the old Brihmf-inscriptions see Barua, 
1. C, 525 ff. 
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a rhythmic prose with alliterations, long compounds and other 
peculiarities reminiscent of the Kāvya style. 

No specimens of ornate court poetry in Sanskrit have come 
down to us from the period from the 2nd century B.C. to the 
2nd century A.D. It appears that, at the courts of Indian princes 
of this period preference was given to Prākrit poetry, which 
produced the songs in Hala’s Sattasai, and the fairy-tale 
novel Brhatkatha by Gunadhya, which unfortunately has. 
not come down to us in its original form. The Jains and 
the Buddhists, too, gave preference to Prakrit and Pāli. 
In the Jain Angas, in didactic passages, in the life-history of 
Mahavira, and in the Buddhist Pali-Canon, especially in the 
Therigithas, we come across verses which show the style of 
ornate poetry." An inscription from Nasik of the nineteenth 
year of the reign of King Pulumayi of the Andhra dynasty (154 
A.D.),” which illustrates all the peculiarities of the style of 
ornate prose, is also composed in Prakrit. 


——— —— i 


1) See above, Vol. 11, pp. 460, 463,107, 111 note. Cf. Madhusudan Roy, Examples of 
Alamkaras from the Thera- Theri-Gaithas, IC, I. 1935, 496 f. For a long time it was thought 
that the development of Sanskrit literature had come to a regular standstill in the firat 
centuries A.D., and tbat it was not until the 6th century A.D. that a “' renaissance 
of Sanskrit literature "* had taken place (see Max Miller, India—what can it teach us, London, 
1882). This theory has been completely refuted, especially by G. Bihler, Die indischen 
Inechriften und das Alter der indischen Kunatpoesie (SWA 1590). Cf. also Haraprasad 
Sastri in JASB 6, 1910, 305 f. R. G. Bhandarkar (A Peep into the Early History of India, 
JBRAS, 1900, p. 407f., Reprint, Bombay 1920, p. 72 ff.) also does not believe that there 
wasa complete interruption in Sanskrit literature, but thinks that ita development was 
slow daring the centuries of Baddhism dominated by Pratrit literature, from the Ist century 

— aG. down to the 4th century A.D. It does not seem to me that there is any jostiGication for 
assuming a ‘' Prikrit period *' of Indian literatare which is supposed to have préceded the 
classical period as is done by F. Lactte (Essai sur Gupidbya et la Brhatkatha, Paris, 1908; 
similarly Jacobi, AusgewSbite Erziblangeo in Māhārāşțri, p. xi ff.). Prakrit poetry was 
the poetry of certain classes, probably of some courts, and most certainly of various sects, 
bub, so far as we know, doriog the time for which we possess an Indian literature at all, there 
was no period ut which poetry was written only in Prākrit and not in Sanskrit too. 

2) Cf. Bihler, Die indischen Inechriften etc., p. 56 f.; Smith, Early History, pP- 
320, 231 f.; 5. Lévi, La suite des idées dans les textes Sanscrita & propos d'une des inscrip- 
tions de Nasik (Cinquantenaire de l'école pratique des hautes études, Paris 1921); H. 
Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient Indis, Calcutta 1923, 261 @. 
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A great Sanskrit inscription of the Mahakgatrapa Rud rada- 
man, which is really a complete ornate poem in prose, dates from 
the same period.” Tong compounds and long sentences, such as 
are prestribed by Dandin for prose poems of this nature, as well 
as various figures of speech (alamkfra), are found in this inscrip- 
tion. The style is that defined by Dandin as the ‘ Vidarbha 
style.” The fact that in the 2nd century A.D. the style of ornate 
poetry was already transferred to prose and used in inscriptions, is 
surely evidence of this style having had a considerable 
previous development. 

From the 2nd century A.D. we have already also the epics and 
dramas of the Buddhist poet ASvaghosa,” which in language 
and style belong to ornate court poetry. The consummate form 
of the epics and the perfect technique of the dramas of ASva- 
zhosa prove that he could only have composed them after long- 
existing models. For, in the nature of the case, it is improbable 
that of all persons a Buddhist poet should have been the first to 
write poetry in this style. It is far more likely that he chose the 
style of ornate poetry for Buddhistic themes because this style was 
the one in vogue for the worldly poetry of his day. ASsvaghosa 
was not, however, the only Buddhist ornate poet. Not far 
removed from him, very probably, was the poet (or poets) who 
relates in the style of ornate poetry some of the legends of the 
Divyavadina, which was probably originated in the Canon of the 
Sarvastivada school. To the same school of poets as ASvaghosa 
belong also the Buddhist poets Matreeta, probably a contempo- 


-i i SS oe 

i) The inscription has been republished by Kielhorn in Ep. Ind., & 36 M., and is 
dated by him in 151 or 152 A.D. Bahler, 1. ©., p. 49, placed it between 160 and 170 A.D. 
The inscription is tobe found on a rock in the neighbourhood of Girnir. Readradiman 
belongs to the so-called '' Western Keatrapas."" Kegattaps is a Sanskrit adaptation of the 
Persian Khshathrapa (Greek “* satrap “’). as the governors or dependent princes of the Indo- 
Scythian kings were called, who held sway over the whole of North-Western and Western 
India in the first two centuries of the Christian era. See also Raychaudhuri, |. c., 
65 ff.; Smith, Early History, pp. 222, 231. 

4% See above, Vol. IT, p- 256 f. 
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un rary of ASvaghosa, Kumāralāta and Āryaśūra of the 4th 
century A.D.” 

In order to know the early history of ornate poetry it 
is necessary for us to determine exactly the antiquit) of the 
Alamkarasistras (manuals of poetics) and their relation to 
the Kavya. Unfortunately, however, this is pot easy to do, 
for the manuals of poetics which have come down to us all 
date from a period at which ornate poetry bad already attained 
its full maturity. Even. the Bharatiya-Natyasastra, the earliest 
manual of histrionics and dramaturgy, which contains the oldest 
rules of poetics, has not come down to us in its original form. 
We can only assume that the earlier manuals, which contained a 
theory of the poetic figures (alamkaras) have been lost. At all 
events, however, we are bound to assume that poetics arose from 
the study of certain model poems,—the Mahabharata and especially 
the Ramayana. Surely Valmiki did not as yet know any 
manual of poetics ; ASvaghosa, on the other hand, was perhaps 
already acquainted with the theory of the Alamkaras.” The 
subsequent development of ornate poetry was already influenced 
by the doctrines of the AlamkaraSastra. Bhasa and Kālidāsa 
knew a Natyasastra by Bharata.” 

It is generally taken for granted that the less artificial a | 
work of ornate poetic art, and the less it is influenced by theory, 
the earlier must it be. But this conclusion is justified only toa 
limited extent. It would be more correct to say, if a poet writes 
in a simple style, the reason is either that he belongs to an 
earlier period, or that he bas a better taste. Even in later times 
there were always poets who had sufficient good taste to avoid the 


OO ee Č —E 


1) See above, Vol. 1], pp. 267 f., 269 f., 273 if., 276, 2851., 280, 623 1f. The language of 
Arya4Gra is especially praised in u verse of the anthology Saduktikarnpampta; see Aufrecht in 
ZDMG 36, 1882, 365: Peterson, Subh. 131, In later periods Buddhistic and Jinistic 

poets often utilised the Kavya atyle, see above, Vol. TI, p. 659 (Index under ‘Ornate Poetry’). 

2) Cf, Kane, in Ind. Ant., 1912, p. 127. 

3) On Kéalidisa's relationship to the Alomkéra-Sistra sce A. Hillebrandt, Kalidasa, 
p. 107 ff, 


sve 
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exaggerated artificialities.” Dandin tells us expressly in his 
Kavyadarga that there were also great local differences in regard 
to style, It appears that in Eastern India the poetic art was 
cultivated at the courts of powerful kings earlier than in the 
South-West. It was not until the 4th and the 5th centuries A.D., 
when the Guptas attained supremacy, that the West also entered 
into competition with ornate poets.” 

It is only natural that the development of the ornate court 
poetry should depend largely on which courts especially cultivated 
poetry ; and this is not always a question of the period, but often 
one of locality and circumstances also. 

It is not likely that court poets and an ornate court poetry 
existed as early as under the rulers of the Maurya dynasty. It is 
doubtful to what extent Kautilya’s Arthasastra reflects condi- 
tions at the court of the Maurya king Candragupta. The tradition 
which attributes the work to the legendary minister of Candra- 
gupta, accords but little with the facts of history. Nevertheless, 
the work goes back to a fairly early time, and it is possible that 
its earliest elements do date back to the Maurya period. And in 
any case, it is noteworthy that though Pauranikas, Sitas, 
Magadhas and Kufilavas,—that 1s, chroniclers, bards, singers and 
actors, are mentioned, there is no mention of a court poet. The 
teachers and scholars (ācāryā vidyavantas ca), who according 
to their degree of dignity receive a remuneration of 500 
to 1,000 Panas,” were probably only prominent Brahmans 
whom the king wanted to honour, and not poets, who would 


have been called ‘‘ Kavi. Neither is there anywhere any 


oo ~<—_ aie ——ae M M M 


1) Cf, R.G. Bhandarkar in JBRAS 16, 266, In spite of all their appreciation of the 
finer ornate poctry, the Indians themselves bave nevertheless always regarded the simple 
epics Mahābhārata and Rimaysna ss masterpieces and models. 

2) Cf. Jacobi, AusgewBhite Erzihlungen in Mabiiraistri, p. xvi f. 

3) Arthaśñstra of Kautilya ed. by R. Shama Sastri, Mysore, 1909, p. 245 f. Revised ed, 
1924, p. 247 f. That there was already a poet Subandha at the court of Bindusira, son of 
the Maurya king Candragupta, needs still more convincing arguments than those given by 
A. Rangaswami Saraswati in Ind. Ant. 53, 1024, 8 ff.,177 ©. and 1HQ I, 1925, 261 f. 
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mention of a Kavya among the literary works enumerated in 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra. Another fact, which accords with this, 
is that the inscriptions of King Asoka are written in a plain, 
simple style, and bear no traces of the style of ornate poetry. 
Yet, precisely in these inscriptions the subject-matter would often 
have lent itself to poetical form. 

The dramas of Bhaisa, whom Kālidāsa himself extols as his 
predecessor, may have been written in the 4th century A. D. 
Probably the Paticatantra too in its earliest form, closely 
resembling the Kashmiri Tantrakhyayika, dates back to the 
4th or the beginning of the 5th century. 

At all events, we are toa certain extent justified in de- 
scribing the poetical works of Asvaghosa and his contemporaries, 
Hala's Sattasai (in its earliest component parts), Gunadhya’s 
Brhatkatha, the dramas of Bhasa (as far as they are extant) and 
the Paficatantra in its earliest form, as belonging to a pre- 
classical or early classical period of Indian ornate poctry. 
We cannot, however, determine the exact date of any of the works 
of this period, and we can only conjecture that this pre-classical 
or early classical poetry flourished at the courts of the later 
Andhra princes, the Western Ksatrapas,” the Kusana princes, 
the Vakatakas,” and the first Gupta rulers. 

All we can say by way of summing up is, therefore, that 
inscriptions as well as literary evidences permit of our actually 
tracing ornate court poetry back to the 2nd century after Christ, 
and we may infer its existence in the 2nd century before Christ, 
and set the beginning of its golden age in the 4th century 
A. D. 





1) See above, p. 9, note 1, and_Bhagodnlal Indraji in JRAS 1890, 630M. ; Lévi, in JA a. 


9, t. XIX, 1902, 96 if. wry) , 
2) Cf. 8. K. Aiyongariw Ann. Bh. Inst. 5, 1923-24, p. SLM, and EK. P. Jayaswal, 
History of India, «. 150 A, D. to 350 A. D., Labore 1983, JBORS19, 1933, Parts I-JI and 


Modern Review, November, 1932. | ; 


ov 
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THe GOLDEN AGE OF ORNATE POETRY. 


I¢ was not until the rule of the Gupta dynasty tbat ornate 
court poetry attained its full maturity and its golden age. This 
dynasty was founded at the end of the 3rd century A. D. by a 
Maharaja Gupta, who was succeeded by his son Ghatotkaca 
between 300 and 320 A.D. approximately. These two were 
merely local princes. But Ghatotkaca’s son and successor 
Candragupta I was the founder of a large kingdom in North 
India and assumed the title of a sovereign ruler (Maharajadhi- 
raja). He was succeeded in about 335 A.D. by his son 
Samudragupta, who distinguished himself by his martial 
deeds, which have been sung by one of his court poets named 
Harisena in a poem of praise (prasasti), engraved on a stone 
column in Allahabad. ~The inscription, which probably dates from 
the year 345 A. D., consists of nine verses and a conclusion in 
elevated prose, and the poem of praise expressly calls itself a 
Kavya. The kingdom ruled over by Samudragupta comprised 
the richest and the most fertile territories of Northern India,—a 
kingdom of a magnitude which had not been seen since the days 
of Agoka. The court poet does not extol only the martial 
achievements of the king, but he also praises his poetical and 
musical talents. As a matter of fact, golden coins have come 
down to us, representing the king playing on the Inte. Harisena 
also boasts that Samudragupta’s title “‘poet prince’’ is well merited 
“ by the composition of many poems worthy of being imitated 
by scholars." Finally it is also claimed that he took delight in 
the company of authors and scholars, and took part in the study 
of the sacred texts.” 





Ds Geeti 

1) Cf. Buhler, Dio indischen Inschriften cte., p. 31 ff.; Fleet, Inscriptions of the Early 
Gupta Kings (Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, ITI), Calcutta 1888, p. 1 M.: Smith, Early 
History, 205 T., 305 A. and JRAS 1897, 190.; A. Gawron'ski in Festschrift Windisch, p. 
‘1700. ; fi. Raychaudhurt, Political History of Ancient India, p. 271 @&.; Radbakawud 
‘Mookerji, Men and Thought in Ancient India, London 1924, p. 143 M.; S. Krisbna- 
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When this king, whose connections extended from the Oxus 
to Ceylon, died about 380 A. D., he was succeeded on the throne by 
hbis son Candragupta II, who assumed the title Vikram- 
aditya, i.e. ‘‘ Sun of Bravery.” The name Vikramaditya 
is the most famous one in Indian legend and literary tradition. 
Yet however, as many Indian rulers have assumed this title, it 
is difficult to decide which king is meant by the Vikramaditya of 
the legends. There are, however, good reasons in favour of 
Candragupta II's being identical with the legendary King 
“ Vikrama,"’ as he is also briefly called.” Candragupta LI, like 
his father, made great conquests, and like him, had an aptitude 
for literature. On a coin he has the epithet rapakrtin ‘‘ composer 
of dramas.’’” He reigned for nearly forty years. The Chinese 
pilgrim Fa-hien, who travelled in India between 405 and 411 
A.D., records that there was great prosperity in bis kingdom, 
and that there was even provision for hospitals and other 
institutions for public wellare. 

When Candragupta II died in 413 A. D., he was succeeded 
by his son Kumaragupta I, who reigned for over forty years. 
Numerous inscriptions and coins of his reign prove that his 








swami Aiyangor in JIH, Vol. VI, University Supplement; R. D. Banerji, The Age of 
the Imperial Guptas. Benares 1933; Radhagovioda Basak, The History of North-Eastern 
India, extending from the Foundation of the Gupta Empire to tho Rise of the Pala 
Dynasty of Bengal (c. 320-760 A. D.), London 1934, 5 M., 19 ff. On the great impetus to 
literature, att and learning uoder the Guptas, s. Smith, Early History, p. 319 M. 

1} Cf. Smith, Early History, p. 306 f.; EB. J. Rapson, Cambridge History I, p; 593; 
S. Krishnaswami Afyangar, Vikramaditya, in Asutosh Mem. Vol.. pp. 143-163; Dinesh 
Bhattacharyya in 1HQ 5,1929, 162 f.; Basak, |.c., M ff.; D. R. Bhandarkar in Ep. Ind., 
21, p1 A; R. G. Bhandarkar (Peep into the Early History of India, IBRAS 20, 1900, 
439; Reprint, Bombay 1920, p. 59 f.) already called attention to the fact that the 
appellation of Vikramaditya as '" enemy of the Sakas " (Sakiri) fits Candragupta II well: 
for he conquered Malw& before 400 A. D. and drove the Ksatrapas out of Mälwā and the 
Kussnas out of Matburā. His capital was Ujjayiol, the city of the Vikraméfditya of 
the legend. 

2) Cf. Hoernle ia JASB, Proceed, August 1891; Barth in Rev. Crit. 1892, p. 190 n. 
Tf Candragupta IT is the Vikramaditya of the legend, then the verses which appear in th» 
anthologies under the name Vikramaditya may also be by him (s. Peterson, Suobb, 117 f; 
Thomas, Kav. 105 f.). This is not, however, by any mesos certain, 
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empire was not smaller than that of his predecessors. He, too, 
had poetic leanings, received the title “ poet prince,” and was 
a patron of poets, who, as we read in one of his inscriptions, 
‘‘put®an end to the enmity between good poetical art and 
wealth.’ It was not until towards the close of bis reign that 
the invasions of the Huns began, who, sweeping down from the 
steppes of Central Asia by the North-Western passes, inundated 
the whole of Northern India. He was succeeded in 455 A. D. by 
his son Skandaguypta, who had, in his turn, assumed the title 
Vikramiditya. Soon after his accession to the throne he was 
successful in defeating the Huns in a decisive battle. This 
victory is glorified in an inscription on a column (in Bhitarī in 
Ghazipur district, east of Benares) which has survived to this 
day. Skandagupta reigned till 467 A. D. Inscriptions tell us 
that the last years of his reign were years of peace and pros- 
perity.”’ During the reigns of his successors Kumaragupta II 
(about 467-476 A. D.), Budhagupta (about 476-500 A. D.) and 
Bhanugupta (about 500-543 A. D.) the great Gupta empire 
declined gradually towards its final downfall. Renewed in- 
vasions of the Huns made the country restless and weakened the 
power of the Guptas. In about 490 A. D. the Hun chieftain 
Toramana conquered Malwa and Surastra. He was succeeded in 
about 510 A. D. by his son Mihiragula, who held sway over 
large portions of India and was a great menace to the Gupta 
empire. In Brahmanical traditions Mihiragula is described as 
a terribly-cruel and tyrannical barbarian.” As late as in 533 A. D. 
Yasodharman, a prince of Central India, succeeded in de- 
feating Mihiragula in Malwa, whilst (about the same time or very 
soon afterwards) Narasimhagupta Baladitya, kingof Magadha, 
who came of a branch of the Gupta dynasty, liberated the Magadha 
kingdom from his rule. The Chinese pilgrim Hsian-T'sang 
gives the whole credit for the decisive victory over Mihiragula 





i) Basak, |. c., p. 70. 


m 1) See above. Vol. I, p. 525. 
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to Baladitya, who was a pious Buddhist and a patron of the 
Nalanda University. On the other hand, Yasodharman, in the in- 
scriptions which have come down to us on two columns of 
victory, boasts that he conquered the kingdom which neithtr the 
Guptas nor the Huns were able to retain. Probably after the defeat 
of the Huns he also annexed the territories of the Guptas. But 
the rule of Yasodharman seems to have been only of short dura- 
tion, for we hear nothing of successors of this ruler, whereas the 
Guptas did continue to reign until towards the middle of the 8th 
century A.D., even though only as insignificant local princes of 
Magadha.” 

It was necessary to insert this brief history of the Gupta 
dynasty, because the Golden Age of ornate court poetry undoubt- 
edly coincides with the period of the Gupta rule. The inscrip- 
tions of the Gupta kings, which extend over the period from 
about 350 to 550 A. D. and contain poems of praise (Praśastis) 
about various kings of this dynasty, are themselves in part 
perfect poems in the Kāvya style. Even in those days there was 
rivalry, as is proved by these inscriptions, not only among the 
ornate poets themselves, but also between the princes and their 
court poets. Above all, Kālidāsa belongs to this period,—the 
most famous poet of the classical Sanskrit literature. 

It is characteristic of the uncertainty prevailing in the 
history of Indian literature that the Indians know nothing 
beyond fairy-tales about the life of their most famous poet, and 
that opinions of Indian as well as Western scholars as to the 
period of Kālidāsa diverge to the extent of several centuries 
even now, though a vast amount has been written on the 
_ subject.” 





— a n 


1) See Smith, Early History, 334 M., 338 M.; Basak, 1. c 72 f., 96 fM.; H. Heras in 
THQ 3, 1927, 1 f. 

2) The various opinions as to the time of Kālidāsa, down to the year 1912, bave been 
comprehensively discussed by G. Huth, Die Zeit des Kālidāsa, Disa., Berlin, 1890, and by B 
Liebich in Indogerm, Forschungen $1, 1912-13, p. 198 ff. S. Rey, Proc. I OO, Poons, I, 
p. lviii f. and K. 8, Ramaswami Sastri, Kālidāsa: His Period, Ferosliiy and begs 
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One legend has it that Kālidāsa, though born as the son of 
a Brahman, early became orphan and was brought up bya 
cowherd. As an uncouth cowherd he was married to a 
princess, who was ashamed of him until, by reason of his 
earnest adoration of the goddess Kali, he became a great 
sage and scholar. Hence his name Kali-disa “ slave of 
Kali."’"’ Other legends, especially prevalent in Ceylon, make 
Kālidāsa a contemporary of the Singhalese king and poet 
Kumaradasa, who lived in the 6th century A.D.” In many 
anecdotes which are told about Kilidasa in later works like the 
Bhojaprabandha and even at the present day by the Pandits 
orally, the name ‘‘ Kalidisa ` simply serves the narrators, as 
Hoernle says, ‘‘ as a peg on which to hang their stories." ®” 
None of these legends has the slightest historical value. 





Vol. I, published by Sri Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam (known to mo only through tbe 


review of V. R. R. Dikshitar in Ana. Bh. Tost. 15, 1933-34, p. 127 f.) make Kalidasa a 
contemporary of King Agnimitra in the 2nd century B. C. C. V. Vaidya in Ann. Bh. Inst. 2, 
1920-21, p. 63 ff., K. G. Sankar in THQ 1, 1925, p. 399 f.. Kshetrefachandra Chațțtopādhyāya 
in Allahabad University Studies. Vol. II. 1926, pp. 78-170, snd K, M. Shembaenekar, A 
Puzzle in Indian Epigraphy, in JIH. Vol. X, Part II, aud The Date of Kalidasa, in the 
Journal of the University of Bombay, I, 6, 1933, argue in favour of the Ist century B. C. 
The majority of scholars p'ace the poet in the reigo of Candraguptsa II in the :h centory 
A. D.: thus R. G. Bhandarkar, Peep into the Early History of India, TBRAS 190. or, 
Reprint Bombay 1920, p. SL f.. S. Krisbnaswami Aiyangar in Asutosh Mem. Vol, p. 156 f.. 
Pischel in KG 201 f . Rapson in ERE IV, p. 835, Alfred Hillebrandt, Kalidasa, Breslau 1921, 
p. 13 f., Keith, Drama, p. 143 ff. and ASL, p- 79 ©, F. G. Peterson in TRAS 1926, p. 
725 f. 

1) The story is told in various versions; s. Tāranātha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus ..... 
übersetzt von A. Schiefner, p. 76 M.: R. Vasudeva Tullu in Ind. Ant 7, 1878, 118 &.; M. T. 
Narasimhiengar in Tnd. Ant. 39, 1910, 236; Lois Finot in THQ 9, 1933, 829 M. ; Sten Konow 
in THQ 10, 1934, 566 M. The anecdote is also told by Hemavijaya in the Katbāratnākarā, 
German translation by Joh. Hertel, No. 72, I, p. 203 f. 

2) See T. W. Rhys Davids and ©. Rendall in JRAS 1889, 148 f. and 440; W. Geiger, 


Literatur und Sprache der Singhalesen (Grundriss I, 10). p. 3 ff.: Huth, 1 ¢., p. 5.0 ; H. 


M. Vidydbhishan in TASB 62, 1893, 212 f. ; J. E. Seneviratne, The Life of Kalidas, Colombo, 
1901. The life of Kalidasa has also been dramatised in Ceylon. 

3) See Grierson and Hoernle in TRAS 1906, 692 f.. 699 f. For anecdotes about Kālidāsa in 
Ballila's Bhojaprabandba see Th, Pavie in JA, e. 5, t. IV, 1854, 385-431 ; S. M. Natesa Sastri, 
in ; nd. Ant. 18. 40 f. Stories such as sra still told today by the pandits of Ujjain 
were communicated by Jackson in JAOS 22, 1901, 391 f. Gee also A. Hillebrandt, Kalidasa, p- 
5 i f. i 


s+ 
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All that we can gather from K4lidisa’s own works about the 
poet’s personality is that he was a Brahman and a believer in, 
but not by any means an exclusive devotee of, the god Siva. He 
also extols Visnu as the embodiment of the Supreme Being, 
and glorifies the god Brahman as the Creator of the universe. 
Kalidasa loves to describe the pious Brahmanical rites and 
ceremonies, speaks with awe of the Brahmanical social order, 
of priests, hermits, ascetics and Yogins. He loves detailed 
descriptions of Yoga exercises, and believes firmly in the mystic 
power of Yoga. He is not an adherent of any particular 
system of philosophy, but be is. familiar with the fundamental 
doctrines of the Vedanta, Simkhya and Yoga.” In addition, he 
is well versed in all sciences, astronomy * and grammar,” as 
well asin the manuals of erotics and particularly in politics.” 
Needless to say, Kālidāsa was also thoroughly at home in the 
sciences of poetics and dramaturgy. His style is simple and digm 
fied, and free from exaggerated artificialities ; and yet occasionally 
he uses certain figures of speech in a way which shows, and is 
perhaps intended to show, that he was familiar with the text- 
books of poetics. Among these is, for instance, the frequent use 
of the medial rhyme (yamaka) in Canto XVIII of the Raghuvamsa 
and Act IV of the drama Vikramorvasiya.’’ When he says in the 
Raghnvaméga (XIV, 9) that the royal apparel of Rama, who 
already shines in natural beauty, is a ‘‘ fault of tautology ” 
(punaruktadosa), he is certainly using a technical term from the 





1) Soe Ch Harris. An Investigation on some of Kalidias'a Views, Evansville, Indians, 
1931: M. T Noratimhienger, Kalidasa’s Religion and Philosophy, in Ind. Ant. 89, L910, 235 
f.: Hillebran it, Kalidasa, p. 1397 M.: G. Tucci in RSO 9, 1923, 1 f. 

2) Sse Haraprasad Sāstri in J BORS 2, 1916, p. 186. 

3; Tn bis comparisons we find allusions to technical grammatical terns, a. Hillebrandt, 
Kalidasa, p. 143. 

4) See Hillebrandt, Kalidasa, p. 20 ff,; N. G. Majumdar in Ind, Ant, 47, 1918. p 195; 
Tucci in RSO 9, 1923, 9 f., 22 f. ; A. H. Shah, Keutilya and Kalidasa in QJ MS, Vol. X, No, 4 
and XI, Nes. 1-3. 

5) See Hillebrandt, Kali 





p. 107 ff, 


+ 
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Alamkāraśāstra. Īt is true that the manuals of poetics which 
have come down to us are later than Kālidāsa, but the manual of 
histrionics and dramaturgy by Bharata must have been known to 
Kālidā®æa in some form or other. In the Vikramorvasiya the 
Apsaras Urvasi appears in a drama by Bharata, the divine 
theatrical manager, in Indra’s heaven. Kālidāsa also certainly 
knew much of music, singing and dancing, and was probably a 
musician himself.” 


His detailed knowledge of various parts of India leads us to 
suppose that Kalidasa, like other Indian poets, bad travelled ex- 
tensively. It is true that he takes special delight in depicting 
the scenery of the Himalayas ; * but he also knows very well the 
land north of the Vindhya Hills, the present-day Malwa. His 
affectionate description of the city of Ujjayini in the poem 
Meghadiita leads us to think that he must at least have lived 
there a long time, if indeed it was not his native town.” The 
title of the drama Vikramorvasiya perhaps contains an allusion 
to Vikramaditya,’ and would seem to indicate that he lived and 
wrote at the court of a king whose title was Vikramaditya. This 
agrees with the stories which make Kālidāsa the court-poet of 
Vikramaditya, and especially with the tradition according to which 


1) See G. N. Majumdar in Ann. Bh. Inst. 7, 1925-26, p. 17 f. 

2) See Bhau Daji in Nandargikar’s Tntroduction to bis edition of the Raghuvarea, p. 
35 f. 

3) Haraprasad Sästri (J BORS 1, 1915, 197 f.) thought he could prove from the peograpli- 
cal allusions that Malwa was thè home of Kalidasa, Pandit Lichhmi Dhar Kialla, in s very 
learned but by no menns convincing study, " The Birth-place of Kālhdāsa * (The Delbi 
University Publications, No. 1), Delhi 1926, has sought to prove that Kashmir was the home 
of Kālidāsa. Others have supposed that he was boro in Vidarbha because he wrote in the 
Vidarbha style (Vaidarbbi), See N. G. Majumdar in Ind. Ant. 47, 1918, p. 264; F. G. 
Peterson in JRAS 1926. p. 725 f. Even Bengal bas been claimed hy a Bengali patriot as 
the home of the ptet (s. Khala, l. c., p. 4). 

4) According to Shankar P. Pandit (Edition of the Raghuvanéa, Preface, p 31 í.) the 
real meaning of the tithe would be “ the drama of Urwadt dedicated to Vikrama or written 
under the patronage of King Vikramn.'' However, even if the correct interpretation of the 
title is, as I think it i», *“ the drama of Urvasi who was won by. bravery,’' it is not impossible 
that an allusion to King Vikrama, îe., Vikramaditya, is intended. 
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Kālidāsa is said to have lived as one of the ‘‘ nine jewels’ at 
the court of the famous legendary king of Ujjayini. For a verse, 
which has come down to us, tells us that at the court of King 
Vikrama there lived nine ‘‘ jewels, namely the scholars and 
poets Dhanvantari, Ksapanaka, Amarasimba, Sanku, Vetalabhatta, 
Ghatakarpara, Kālidāsa, Varahamibira and Vararuci. This verse 
however, occurs only in a late and not very trustworthy work.” 
Moreover, it is proved that Varahamihira, the astronomer, lived 
in the first half of the 6th century, and just at that time no king 
is known who had assumed the title Vikramaditya. Furthermore, 
in his style and his astrological opinions, Kalidasa is earlier than 
Varahamihira.” Likewise Dhanvantari, the author of a medical 
glossary, is earlier than Amarasimha, and it is proved that the 
latter used Kālidāsa in his dictionary.*’ ‘The time of the lexico- 
grapher Ksapanaka, the poet Ghatakarpara and the grammarian 
Vararuci is uncertain, whilst the names Satku and Vetalabhatta 
are otherwise unknown. It is altogether striking that among 
the ‘* nine jewels ’’ only Amarasimha, Kālidāsa, Varahamihira 
and Vararuci are really famous names. It appears that the 
sole purpose of the verse was to enhance the fame of some 
Vikramaditya or other, by transferring poets and scholars of 
various periods all into bis reign. This popular tradition, which 
has often been cited, is therefore quite unreliable. The only 
truth behind it seems to be that Kālidāsa lived at the court 
of a king who called himself Vikramaditya. 


1) In the astrological text Jyotirvidibhurana, «hich was erroneously attributed to 
Eālidūsa, and which was probably not written until the 16th century, s. A. Weber in ZDMG 
22, 1669, 708 f. It is said that a mention of the *" nine jewels "' is already to be found in an 
inscription of Buddhagaya dated in the year 948. This inscription has, however, got lost, 
and js known only from a very dubious copy by Wilmot and the translation by Ch. Wilkins 
(As. Hes. 1, 1806, 284 f). Wilmot seems to have been the victim of a forgery. Eee A. 
Holtzmann, Ueber den griechischen Ursprung des indischen Tierkreises, Karlsruhe 1841, pp. 
18 f., 27 .; Buhler, Die indiscken Inschriften etc., p. 78 f.; Zachariae, Die indischen 
Worterbicher, p. 18 f.; Fleet in Ind. Ant. 30, 1901, 3 f. 

2) Jacobi in ZDMG 80, 1876, 304 f. . 

3) Zachariae, |. c., p- 6, and Beiträge zur indischen Lexikographie (Berlin, 1683), p. 37. 


’ 
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Some Indian scholars have concluded from this that 
Kālidāsa was the court poet of that King Vikramaditya eh 
Ujjayini, who is said to have founded the so-called WVikrama era 
in commemoration of the defeat of the Sakas in the year 58 B.C.” 
All manner of arguments have also been adduced to prove that 
Kalidasa belonged to the Ist or even the 2nd century B.C. 
Every one of these arguments is so feeble that they do not gain 
in strength even when marshalled together. The only evidence 
which might be taken seriously is that of a terracotta medailion 
found in Bhīțā (near Allahabad), dating from the period of the 
Sunga dynasty, if the scene of a hermitage depicted on this 
medallion is really an illustration of Act I of Kālidāsas drama 
Sakuntalā. But, as Sir Jobn H. Mars ha l| states, the whole 
style of tbis finely executed picture reminds us forcibly of the 
reliefs of Safichi,”’ and for this reason it is more likely that it 
represents a scene from one or other of the Jaitakas. 

If it could really be proved that Asvaghoga made use of 
Kalidasa’s works in his two epics Saundarananda and Buddhacarita, 
it would constitute a strong argument in favour of dating Kālidāsa 
earlier.’ It must be admitted that it is a priort more probable 
that a Buddhist poet drew on Brahmanical models than that 
Kalidasa, who nowhere evinces a predilection for, or even an 
intimate acquaintance with, Buddhism, should have been 





SS eee 

1) On this king, who belongs to legend rather than to history, see E. J. Rapson, 
Cambridge History I, 532 f., 671, GSL That the Vikrama era is identical with the Maleva 
era was first demonstrated by F. AXielhorn in Ind. Ant. 19, 1890, p 316. . 

2) Thus K. G. Sankar and K. M. Shembaonekar, see above, p- 16, feot-note 2. Dhirendra- 
naih Mukhopadhyaya, * The Gupta Era” (Daulatpore College Magazine “ Devayatina,"" 
1934, pp. 20-82, 141-162) endeavours to prove that the Gupta era is identical with the Vikrama 
era, in which case Kalidasa also would belong to the period of the lat century B.C. His 
arguments are rot convineing. 

3) JRAS 1911. p. 138, Cambridge History I, C43, Plate XXIX, No 81. Also Kebetresa- 
chandra Cha{topddhydyo, The Date of Kālidāsa, see above, p- 16, foot-note 2, who upbolds tbe 
early date of Kalidéea, does not admit the evidence of the Bhité me fallion. 

4) More especially Kehetrefachandra Cheftopadhydya hus endeavoured to prove this 
by numerous comparisons ; earlier already Nandargikar, Raghuvameéa Ed, 1897, Introd., p- 
181 ff. See Hillobrandt, Kalidasa, p. 102 f., 160 
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influenced by the Buddhist poet. All that has been done hitherto 
however, is to draw parallels between the works of the two poets, 
from which some have concluded that Kālidāsa imitated Aśva- 
ghosa, whilst others maintained the converse.” So far np clear 
and definite proof has been found that there was any mutual 
influence and that either the one or the other was the borrower. 
From the nature of the case it is most improbable that 
Kālidāsa should have been separated by more than half a millen- 
nium from the classical poets of the 6th and 7th centuries, with 
whom he shows manifold affinities in language, style and the 
social conditions he describes. Now we know that the Gupta 
princes Candragupta II and Skandagupta assumed the title 
Vikramaditya on coins. We bave seen, also, that it was precisely 
the first Gupta princes who had pronounced artistic, literary and 
scholarly leanings. ‘There is some additional circumstantial 
evidence that makes it probable that Candragupta II is the 
Vikramaditya under whom Kālidāsa lived. His capital was 
Ujjayini, where Kalidasa certainly lived for a long time. Many 
passages in the epic Raghuvamsa have been taken to allude to 
Candragupta II, and in my opinion, rightly so.” In the same 
epic Kalidasa speaks of the poet of the Ramayana as a mythical 
seer of antiquity, who lived in another Yuga, a remote period of 
the world's bistory. We see from this that centuries must have 
elapsed between Valmiki and Kālidāsa. Moreover, it has long 
since been pointed out by Jacobi” that certain astrological 
data in Kalidisa’s epics reveal an acquaintance with Greek 
astrology, and that the stage of Greek astrology as represented in 


1) With the same definiteness with which Chattopidhydya dofends bis thesis, Haraprasad 
Sastri (JBORS 2, 1916, p. 186) saya: “ He (Kālidāsas) knew A4veghoga s Saundsravanda, 
some of the finest eentiments of which he bas burrowed, improved, elaborated and perfected. 
The same is true of Aédvaghoga’s Buddbacarita.” 

% T. Bloch in ZDMG 62, 1908, 6711. The objections raised against Bloch by F. W. 
Thomas in JRAS, 1909, 740 if. donot appear to me convincing. Of course, it can never be 
proved conclusively whether the poet really intended the allusions in question or not, 

3) Monatsberichte der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1873, p. 554 ff., and 
ZDMG 30, 1876, 302 f. 
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the works of the Indian astrologers, corresponds to that which is 
evidenced by Firmicus Maternus about the middle of the 4th 
century A.D. Bühler,” however, bas shown that the author 
of an inscription in the Sun Temple at Mandasor of the 
year 473 A.D., an otherwise quite insignificant versifier named 
Vatsabbatti, made it his business to compete with the great 
Kālidāsa, not only by imitating his style, but by actually taking 
verses from MKalidisa’s poems as the model for some of his own 
verses. If this is correct, it must be assumed that Kalidasa was 
already a famous poet in the year 473 A.D., in which case 
Kalidasa’s age could be set between the limits 350 and 472 
A.D. And it is necessary to remember in this connection that 
Candragupta IT reigned from about 375 to 413 A.D. 

A few scholars are inclined to consider Kālidāsa as a contem- 
porary of Kumaragupta and Skandagupta who lived towards the 
close of the 5th century ;™ but as we know nothing at all about 
Kalidasa’s life, not even how old he lived to be, it would 
be best to assume that his activity began in the time of 
Candragupta II, continued through the reign of Kumaragupta and 
perhaps lasted as late as the first years of Skandagupta’s 
reign.” In that case he would have lived from about 390 to 
460 A.D. But it is just as possible that he lived earher 





1) Die indischen Inschriften etc., pp. 18 f., 241 Cf, Kielhorn in NGGW, 1890, 251 f, 
2) These scholars (Monmohun Chakracarti in TRAS 1903, 183 A ; 1904, 155 f.: B. C. 
Mazumdar, in JRAS 1909, 731 f ; B. Liebich, Indogerman, Forschungen 31, 200) rely 
mainly on the description of Raghu’s conquering expeditions (digviiaya) in Canto IV of the 
Raghuvaméa. Bühler had already (Die indischen Inschriften etc., p. 82) warned us against 
drawing too sweeping conclusions from these stereotyped descriptions, (See also 
K. B. Pathak in Ind. Ant. 41, 19132, 265 7.) Even the latest attempt by A. Gawron’shi (The 
Digvijaya of Razhu and some copnected Problems. in Rocznik Oryentalistyezoy, Polnisches 
Archiv fuer Orientalistik Krakau 1914-1915) to prove that Kalidasa came to the court in the 
reign of Kumāragupta and became the furnous court-poet under Skandagupta, bas not con- 
vinced me. Sten Konow in Featschrift Wackeroagel 1923, p. 4 calls the Kum@rasambhava 
“ a poem which I believe was written in celebration of the birth of the Gupta emperor 
Kuméragopta or of his successor Skandagupta."’ 
3) Thus E. Windisch, Geschichte der Sanskritpbilologie (Grondriss I, 1 B), p. 


175, note 2. 
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(from about 350 to 420 A.D.). For the only thing about which 
we are quite sure is that the fame of Kālidāsa was already 
firmly established in the first half of the 7th century; for he is 
mentioned by the poet Bina and also in an inscription of the year 
634 as a famous poet.” For this reason alone, if for no other, the 
theory that Kālidāsa lived as late as the 6th century A.D, 
which used to be commonly held, and is still held by a few 
scholars,’ cannot be accepted. 


Just as Kalidasa’s time is uncertain, in the same way there is 
not as yet complete unanimity as to which works should rightly be 
attributed to bim ; for there is a great number of works which are 
attributed to a Kalidasa, but which were certainly not written by 
the great poet.” There is no doubt that he was the author of the 
epics Kumarasambhava and Raghuvamsa, the dramas Sakuotala 
and Vikramorvasiya and the lyrical poem Meghadiita, and it is 





1) On this in«cription of the Mevati temple of Aibole, see Fleet in Ind. Ant. 8, 1879, 237 
ff. and Kielhorn in Ep. Ind 6, 1-12. Kielhorn (Tod. Ant. 20, 1891, p. 190) bas made it 
seem probable that the autbors of Pradasti-inscriptions of the 6th century and even of an 
inscription of Cambodia of the beginning of the 7th century, were familiar with 
the Raghuvam4a. 

2) Thus especially A. F. R. Hoernle (TRAS 1909, 89 f.; Ind. Ant. 41, 1912, 156) has 
built up an airy structure of hypothesis to prove that Yasodhariman who defeated or helped 
to defeat the Huns (sce above, p. 15) is the Vikramaditya of the legend, under whom 
Kālidāsa lived though Yaésodharman nowhere bears the title Vikramaditya. The view 
that Kālidāsa lived in the 6th century is still beld by D. R. Bhandarkar, in Ann. Bh. Inst. 
8, 1926-27, p. 200 ff. a ıd Asutosh Mem. Vol., p. 72 Haraprasad Saietri (JBORS 2, 1916, 
$1 A., 891 f.; cj. B C. Mazumdar ib. 388 ff.) believes that he belongs to the second half of 
the period 404-533 A.D. 

3) An enumeration of the works which pass under the pame of Kalidisa is given by 
M. Sashagiri Såstri iu Tod. Ant. I, 1872, S40 M. Cf. Aufrecht, CCL, 99. The stanzas 
which are attributed toa Kālidāsa in the anthologies have been collected by Th. Aufrecht 
in ZDMG 99, 1835, 306 ff.; c} Thomas, Kav, 30 ff. The question of the time of Kālidāsa 
and also thatof t'e authorship of the works attributed to him ja rendered consiferably more 
difBcult by some of the poets of a later priod having taken to themselves the epithet of a 
u new Kālidāsa" (Navakilidd«s, Abbinavekilidies; see Aufrecht. CC, T, 24, 289). Among 
the Pundits the opinion is prevalent that there were three Kalidisas, one under Vikrami- 
ditya, one under Bhoja an! one under the Emperor Akbar (ef. Weber, ZDMG 22, 713; 97, 
175 {.,182; Peterson, Subb, 18 f.). In the anthology Haribirivall an Akbariyakalidiss 


is quoted. 
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practically certain that he wrote the drama Mālavikāgnimitra 
and probably, also, the cycle of songs Rtusambara.” 

But Kalidasa is not the only great poet whose exact date 
cannot Be fixed. The same is the case with most of the other great 
poets of ancient India. We may even go so far as to say, the 
more famous in literature the name of a poet, the more uncertain 
his date. Of some erstwhile famous poets nothing indeed is 
left to us but the name. ‘Thus Kālidāsa names among his 
predecessors, besides Bhasa, a famous poet Saumilla ; and in 
the anthologies a pet Ramila is named, besides Bhasa and 
Saumilla (or Somila). A work entitled Sidrakakatha (which 
has not come down to us, probably a novel dealing with king 
Siidraka)® is attributed to these two poets. It is of course 
impossible for us to know whether these two were older contem- 
poraries of Kālidāsa, or whether they should be placed with 
Bhāsa in the pre-classical period. ` King Sudraka, who is 
mentioned by the historian Kalhana” together with Vikrama- 
ditya, whose historical position is indeed dubious, is also said 
to be the author of a famous drama, Mrcchakatika. It is more 
likely that he belongs to a period slightly later than that of 
Kalidasa.” 





1) The attempt has also been made to establish the order of Kélidésa’s works according 

* totheir time of origin. It is assumed thatthe Rtusambira is a less perfect work composed 

in the poet's youth and that the Malavikagnimitra is his first dramatic work. But this chrono- 

lozy of the works (¢f. Haraprasdd Sastri in JBORS 2, 1916, 179 ff. aod R. D. Karmarker 

in Proc. IT, OC 1922, p. 239 ff.) is based merely upon subjective judgments of the value of 

the poems, The rule that the later the work is written, the more perfect it is,{abould in my 
opinion be applied only to artisans and not to poets. 

2) See Konow in Festschrift Kahn 105 ff. ; Peterson, Subh. 193 f. 

3) Rājatarañgiņī 3, 345. 

í) There is no reason to doubt that there was a historical King Sddraka (he even a] pesrs 
in inscriptions), and it ia equally safe to assume that a Sddrake was actually the author 
of the drama. It is, however, more dificult to determine his date. See Keith, Drama p. 
129%. Konow., Drama, p. 56 M., places him in the 3rd century A.D., A. Gawron’skt in KZ 
44, 1911, 261 in the Srdor the 4th century A.D. Haraprasdd Sästri in JBORS 2, 1916, 186 
assumes that Kālidāsa know tho Mrochakafika. Kahetredachandra Chaftopadhyaya, The Date 
of Kālidāsa, p. 107 f., is convinced that Asvagħoga was acquainted with the Mrochakațike. 
‘The astrological data in the Mycchakatike, to which Jyotis Chandra Ghatak (JDL 14, 1027) 


E. 
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Kalhana also relates that at the court of ‘‘ the sole ruler 
of the whole world’’ Vikramaditya of Ujjayint” there lived a 
poet Matrgupta who was made King of Kashmir by this 
mighty monarch. In this capacity he was the patron of the poet 
Mentha, also known as Bhartrmentha and Hastipaka, and 
verses by this poet as well as by Matrgupta himself are contained 
in the anthologies.*? A later Kashmiri poet ™ compares the style 
of Mentha with that of Subandhu, Bana and Bhiravi. ‘The 
poet Rajagekbara says that Valmiki has reappeared on earth in 
the form of Mentha ; and Kalhana relates that Matrgupta was 
so delighted with the poem Hayagrivavadha by Mentha 
(which has not come down to us) that he laid a golden dish under 
the book, ‘‘ lest its flavour should escape.’’ According to Kalhana, 
when Vikramaditya died, Matrgupta gave up the throne of 
Kashmir in favour of Pravarasena II, who, according to 
Hsiian-Tsang, was a contemporary of Harga Siladitya in the 
second half of the 6th century.” This Pravarasena, who is 
described by Kalhana as the glorious ruler of Kashmir who 





and befere him Pandit Hirananda Sastri (a, Rai Bahadur Hiralal in JBORS 14, 1028, 307 f.) 
have called attention, are certainly no proof of the 3rd or the 2nd century B.C. as theidate of 
the drama. At the most they can prove that Sidraka should be placed before Varabamihira. 
K. C. Mehendale (Bhandarkar Com. Vol., p. 367 ff.) is in favour of placing Stdraka ‘* provi- 
aio: ally to the middle of the sixth centu! y afier (I rist.” 

1) Ekacchatraéicakracarti, Rajatarangiol 3, 125, Tt is added that he was 
called also by the name Harga. In 3, 330 it is said of Pravarasena that he restored to his 
throne ** Pratipadila, also called Siliditya, the son of Vikrawiaditya."’ From this M. A. Stein 
(Rijataraigigt Transl. I, p. 83 f.) bas concluded that this Vikramaditye-Harga is identical 
with the Vikramaditya whom Hsiian Tsang mentions as the predecessor of Siladitya and 
who should be placed in the firat half of the 6th century. It seems, however, that Kalbana 
confused the various Vikramadityas. 

2, Ra‘ater. 3, 125 ff. ; 260 f Verses by Matrgupts are also cited by Kallana (Ra‘ater. 3, 
181) and in Ksemen‘tra’s AncityAlarpkara (s. Peterson, JBRAS 16, 169,176) He is also 
ssid to bave written a commentary on the Bharatiya-Natya-Sistra, Bhau Daji bas attempted. 
to identify Matrgupte with Kilidiss, but there ure no grounds whatever for doing this ‘cf 
Stein, Rājatsr. Transl., note to 3, 129). Oo Mentha cf. Aufrecht in ZOMG 27, 51; 26, 
9692; Peterson, Subh. 92 M., 117 f.; Biihler, Report 42; Stein, Räjatarañgiņi Transl. T, p. 
83 f. 

3) Mañkha in the SrīkaĮņțbacarita, 2, 63. 

4) Stein, Rõjatarañgiņi Transl. I, pp. 76, 84 f, 
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founded the capital city of Srinagar, has been identified with the 
author of the Prakrit epic Setubandha. Probably, however, the 
author of this epic is the Vakataka prince Pravarasena II, a 
son of*Prabhavatigupta, daughter of Candragupta II, and there- 
fore a junior contemporary of Kalidasa.” 

The dramatic poet Visakhadatta probably lived under 
one of the immediate successors of Candragupta LI,—either 
Kumaragupta I or Skandagupta.” i 

The first certain date we come across is that of the astro- 
nomer and poet Varihamihira, who died in 587 A.D. Of 
the famous epic poets Bhatti and Bhāravi, as also of 
Bhartrhari, the foremost among the gnomic poets, we know 
for certain only that they were already famous before 650 A.D.” 
Bharavi was a contemporary of Damodara, the great-grandfather 
of Dandin, and a friend of prince Visnuvardhana, before he 
became the Eastern Calukya king in 615 A.D. This Damodara 
was also a contemporary of the Ganga king Durvinita, and of 
Simhavisnu, the Pallava king of Kafici, who also belong to the 





1) S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar in Ann. Bh. Inst. 5, 1923-34, p. 31 f., and 
Asutosh Mem. Vol., p. 151 f. Cf. J. Nobel in ZI 5, 1927, p. 143. According to S. K. Atyangar, 
Kuntaleda, *' the ruler of Kuntala,™ who is also mentioned as the author of the Setubandba, 
is none other than the Vakitaks Pravarasena IL. 

2) J. Charpentier already in JRAS 1923 585 ff. placed Viéikbadatta in the reign of 
Skandagupta. At any rate, from the contents of the newly discovered drama DeviI-Candragupta 
it seems probable that he did not live as early ss the reign of Caodragupta IT, but under one of 
his successors. See R. D. Bhandarkar in MOV. p. 189 f. Others were inclined to consider 
bim as a contemporary of Candragupta II, ef. Konow, Drama, p. 71; K. P. Jayaswal in 
Ind. Ant. 42, 1913, 265 M. Hillebrandt (Ueber das Kautiliya4aistra, p. 25 & and ZDMG 
49, 1915, 363) attributed the Mudrārākşasa to the 4th century A.D. Due toa wrong reading 
in the Bbaratavākya, Jacobi (WZKM 2, 1888, 212 f.) and others attributed the drama to 
the Sth or 9th century A. D. Keith too (Drama, p. 204) thinks, there is rothing against 
placing this drama in the 9th century, although it may be earlier, V. J. Antani (Ind, Ant., 
51, 1922, p. 49 M.) thinks that the Moudrarikegusa could have been written at the earliest efter 
the time of Yadodharman (€45 A.D.), that is, in the 7th century. 

3) Bhatti says at the end of his epic that he lived under Dharasena of Valabhi. But 
there are four rulers of this name who ruled between 495 and 641 A. D. It is impossible 
to decide which of them is meant See Duff, p. 308, and Hultesch in ZDMG 72, 1018, 145 f. 
Bhdravi is mentioned in the Ajhole inscription (see above p 24, note 1) as a famous poet. 
Bhartrhari is mentioned by I-teingsbout 650 A. D. 
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beginning of the 7th century.” Hence Bhairavi must have lived 
at the end of the 6th or the beginning of the 7th century, and 
Dandin,” the famous narrator and author of a well-known band- 
book of poetics, at the end of the 7th century. Te great 
master of ornate prose Subandhu™” and the most celebrated 


—_— 


1) We koow this from Dandin’s genealogy as given in the Avantisundarikatha. Cf. 
M. Ramakrishna Kavi, Avantisandarikatbasara and Avantisundarikathba, 1924, [ntrod., p. 2 
ff.; 8. K. De, in THQ 1, 1925, 31 ff.; 3, 1927. 395 A.; G. Harihara Sastri in THQ 3, 1927, 
169 ff.; A. Rangaswami Sarasvati in QIMS, April 1923; Keith, HSL, p. xvi f.; J. Nobel 
in ZIL 5, 1927, p. 146. On Vigouvardhana s. Smith, Early History, 441; 0. V, Vaidya, 
History of Me liaeval Hindu India, I, 297. On Simbaviggu s. Smith l. c. 494; G. Jouveau- 
Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan, Pondicherry 1920, pp. 62 M., 68. 

3) According to a verse quoted in the anthologies, there were three famous works by 
Dapdin (s. Aufrecht in ZOMG 27, 34). The most famous are the manual of poetics 
Kavyadarda and the novel Daéakumiracarita. There is no reason to doubt that the 
author of Kivyadaréa is identical with the author of the novel. There is uncertainty about 
the third work. K. B. Pathak (JBRAS 29, 1898, 39) concluded from Kavyad. 3, 114, that 
Dandin lived before 691 A.D On the other hand R. Narasimhachar (Ind. Ant. 41, 1912, 
90 ff.) tries to prove from Kavyad. 2, 279, by identifying the Rajavarman mentioned 
there with Rajasimhavarman, and the latter with Narasimbavarman JI of Kafici, that 
Davdin lived at the end of the 7th century. According to Hari Chand, Kālidāsa, p. 80 f., 
he knew Bana's works, and should be placed in the first half of the 7th century. Kane, 
Introd. p. xxxv, places Dagpdin between 500 ond 630 A.D.; De, Poetics, I, 70 at the 
begioning of the Sth century; J. Nobel (ZII 5, 1927, p. 149) at the end of the 7th century. 
Keith (HSL, p. 206 f.) assigns bim to nearly the same age. 

3) Subandbu is extolled by Bina, and cannot therefore be later than the 7th century. 
The logician Uddyotakara, who is mentioned by Subandbu, was probably bis contemporary. 
There are also other reasons in favour of placing bim at the end of the 6th and the 
beginning of the Tth century A. D. Cf. Telang in JBRAS 18, 1891, 147 f.; D. R, Bhandarkar 
in Ind. Ant. 41, 1912, p. 1; L. H. Gray, VasavadattS, Transl. Introd, p 6 .; Keith, HSL, p- 
307 f., and Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya in [HQ 5, 1939, 999 f., where the view advocated by 
R. V. Krishnamachariar in the introduction to his edition of the Våāsavadattã, namely that 
Subandhu was lster than Baga, is refuted. Haraprasad Sastri (JASB 1, 1905, 253 ff.) on the 
basis of a clever, but rather daring hypothesis, seeks to place him at the beginning of the 
Sth century. From Verse 10 of the Vasavadatta, where Subandhu complains that with 
the death of Vikramaditya poetic art fell into decay, we may safely conclude that Subandhu 
wrote at a time when Vikramaditya was already looked upon ss a traditional patron of 
poets, and that might very well be about 100.150 years after the death of Candragupta It 
Vikramaditya. According to the colophon in some manuscripts, and in the opinion of a few 
commentators, Subandbu was a nephew of Vararuci. 8. Bhattacharyya (l. ©., p- TI) is of 
opinion that this tradition may have a historical basis. But nofortunately we know nothing 
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lyrical pet Amaru” most probably also belong to the 7th 
century. 

With the dramatic poet and king Harsadeva or Harga- 
vardhina ® of Thanesar and Kanauj, who reigned from 606 to 
647 A.D., we at last reach firm historical ground. We have 
much more information about his life and deeds than about 
any other Indian ruler, not only from inscriptions and coins, 
but also from the historical novel Harsacarita, in which the poet 
Baoa has described the life of his lord and friend, and especially 
also from the detailed reports of the Chinese pilgrim H süan- 
Tsang, who travelled throughout India between 630 and 644, 
and lived for a considerable time at the court of Harsadeva and 
was highly honoured by him.” From his inscriptions we know 
that he had pronounced literary leanings, and was not only a 
patron of poets and authors, but liked composing poetry himself.” 
Hence we have no reason to doubt the Indian tradition and 
the Chinese reports which mention him as the author of dramas 
and Buddhist hymns. After having waged ravaging wars of con- 
quest for thirty-seven years, he devoted the rest of his life to 
peaceful rule in his large kingdom extending over almost the 
whole of Northern India, promoted literature and learning, 
founded monasteries and institutions for public welfare, and 
administered his kingdom wisely. Towards the end of his 
life he evinced a strong inclination towards Buddhism, which— 





1) The only thing that is certain is that at the time of Anandavardhana (about 859 
A.D.) he was already a; famous poet. Keith, HSL, p. 183, is of opinion that be should be 
placed after, rather than before, 650 A. D., but be gives no reasons, 

3) Generally called Harga or alco Sribarga. He has the epithet Siliditya “ Sun 
of virtue.” Baga (Hargacarita, Introduction, 18 f.) also calla bhim Adhyaraja ("* the 
rich king '"); s. Pischel in NGGW 1901, Heft 4; Thomas in JRAS 1903, 830. 

3) Cf. Smith, Rarly History, pp. 343-373.; C. V. Vaidya in JBRAS 24, 1916, 236 f. 
and History of Mediaeval Hindu India, 1, 1921, 1 &; K. M. Panikkar, Sribarahn of Kanauj, 
Bombay 1922; Radbakumud Mookerjee, Harsha, Oxford 1926; Nibarranjan Ray in IHQ 3, 
1927, 769 ff. ; Rama Shankar Tripathi in MCV 261 f. 

4) Bühler in Ep. Ind. 1, 71 (Inscription of the year 782). I-tsing too (transl. by 
Takakusu, p. 163) emphasizes the fact that Siladitya was a friend of litecatare. 
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especially under the influence of the learned Chinese Hsiian- 
Tsang—he began to favour more and more. For at Harsadeva's 
time Buddhism was still widely prevalent in Northern India, 
although the Brahmanical and Puranic cults were also éurrent 
among the mass of the population. It is significant that 
the king’s grand-father was an enthusiastic worshipper of 
Siva, his father an equally enthusiastic worshipper of the sun- 
god, and his elder brother and his sister were adherents of 
Buddhism, whilst he himself honoured Siva and the sun-god 
in addition to Buddha by founding temples and shrines.” 
Harsadeva's impartial attitude towards the religious tendencies of 
his day is revealed, as we shall see, also in his poetry. It was 
probably only in the jast part of his life that he devoted himself to 
composing Buddhistic hymns. 

Besides Bana, the poet who composed novels, Harsadeva's 
circle also included the lyrical poet Mayiira, who, according 
to one tradition, is said to have been the father-in-law or 
brother-in-law of Bana.” 

In the second half of the 7th century, or perhaps at the begin- 
ning of the 8th century, lived Magha, the poet of the Sisupala- 
vadha; for his grand-father Suprabhadeva was the first minister 
of a king Varmalita, who is mentioned in an inscription of 
the year 625 A.D.” He is at any rate later than Bhairavi, 








1) Heian Tsang also tells us of a great conference at Prayaga, at which on the first 
day the atatue of Buddba, on the second that of the aun-cod, and on the third that of Siva 
was erected, At the distribution of alms the king made presents on the fourth day to 
20,000 Baddbist monks, but on the following days Brahmans and priesta of other sects 
received just as liberal gifts. On Hargadova as author of Buddhistic bymns, see above, Vol. 
TI, pp- 377, 385. 

2) Mayra is dealt with in detail by G. P. Quackenbos, The Sanskrit Poems of Mayūra 
edited with a Translation aod Notes and an Introduction, ete, New York, 1917 (CUIS 9). 

3) Cf. F. Kielhorn in NGGW 1906, 143 f. ; JRAS 1908, 499 ff. Srimfla lies in the vicinity 
of Mount Abū, which, according to the inscription, belonged tothe realm of King Varmalata. 
Tn the verre of the SidupSlavadhe II, 112 some ecbolara, like the Indian commentators, 
have thought they saw an allusion to the grammarion Jinendrabuddhi, who wrote the com- 
mentary Nyäsa on the Käsikā in about 700 A. D., ef. D. R. Bhandarkar in Ep. Ind. 9, 187 
_ff.; K. B. Pathak in JBRAS 23, 1908, 18ff., 30 f. and Ann. Bh. Inst. 12, 1990-31, 246 ff. ; 
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whom he took as his model. His native town was Srīmāla in 
Gujarat. According to the poet's own statements and accord- 
ing to various anecdotes which are told about him by the Jains,” 
he weds the son of a rich man, and himself lived as a wealthy 
man of independent means. 

The earliest ruler of Kanauj of whom we hear anything 
after the death of Harsadeva (647 A.D.) is YaSovarman, who 
in the year 731 sent an embassy to China, and nine or ten years 
later was robbed of his throne by Lalitaditya Muktapida.” He 
was fond of literature, and is himself mentioned as tbe author 
of a drama Ramabhyudaya, and verses in the anthologies are 
attributed to him.® At his court lived the celebrated dramatist 
Bhavabhiti and the Prakrit poet Vakpati raja, the author 
of Gaiidavaha, who calls himself a pupil of Bbavabhūti.® The 
dramatist Bhatta-Narayana cannot be much later, as he is 
already quoted by Vamana.” 


5- DLL 
P. V. Kane in JBRAS 23, 1909. 91 ff. ; Keith HSL 122, and Ind. Of. Cat. No. 7012. But 
the allusion bas already been disputed, and rightly so, hy F. Kielhorn (JBRAS 20, 303 f. 
and JRAS 1908, 499 ff.) ; cf. D. C. Bhattacharya in Ind. Ant. 46,1917, p. 191 f.; E. Hultzech, 
Macha'‘s Sigupalavadha übers., Leipzig 1926, p. v f. It is quite certain that Magha lived 
already before 800 A.D., see Jacobi in WZEM 4, 1890, 236 f. ; Hultzsch, l. c.p.. ivf. Hence 
the anecdote, related in the Prabhavakacarita, which makes Maghs a contemporary of the 
Jivistic poet Siddha (906 A. D., “see above, Vol. If, p. 526), has no historical value at all. 
In an inscription of the year 561 A. D. (Ep. Ind., 9, 250 f., verse 16 of the Pradéasti) a verse 
of the Siéśupālavadba (12, 52) is imitated, 

1) The anecdote told in Merorunga’s Prabandhacintéamani (transl. by Tawney, p. 45 ff.) 
and in Ballila’s Bhojaprabandha, which makes him a contemporary of King Bhoja, is 
certainly just as unbistorical as are all the literary «necdotes told in thes» works. 

1) Cj. Smith, Eorly History, P. 302; H. C. Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India, 
p 276 f. 

3) Peterson, Subh. 95 f.; Thomas, Kav. 75 f. 

4) Rajataradgini 4, 144; Gaüdavabha 799. Cf. Shankar P. Pandit, Gatidavaha, Introd., 
p- Ixiv. According to the Subbésitavali he was a son of Hargadeva, and according to the 
Yadastilaka he was thrown into prison by YaSovarmac, where he composed his poem ; 8, 
Peterson, Subh. 115. 

5) Veņisaņmhāra 5, 152 quoted in Kāvyālaņmkāravptti 4, 8,28. In support of the theory 
that Bhatta-Nardyapa lived in the Sth century, may be adduced also the tradition according 
to which be is said to have been one of the Kanauj-Brahwans who were invited to Bengal by 
Kdidira, and from whom the Kulin-Brahmansa of this province are descended. Cf. S.M. 
Tagore, Venl-Sambira Najaka, Preface; H. C. Ray, Dynastic History of Northern Tndia, p. 320. 
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With Bhavabhiti we may say that the Golden Age of Ornate 
Poetry, or the classical period of Indian poetry, is concluded. 


THE MOST PROMINENT POETS OF THE LATER CENTURIES. 


Under the Kashmiri kings Cippatajayapida (826-838) 
and Avantivarman (855-883) there lived the epic poet Rajanaka 
Ratnakara, the author of Harivijaya, Vakroktipañcāśikā and 
numerous verses of the anthologies.” 

At the end of the 9th and the beginning of the 10th century, 
under the rulers of Kanauj Mahendrapala and Mahipala, lived 
the dramatist Rajasekhara,” who calls himself the teacher of 
King Mahendrapala and the contemporary of Krsnasanhkaravar- 
man. Verses by Rajasekhara are often quoted in the anthologies. 
Many of them are about various poets, and as such are of great 
importance for the history of literature. They are probably 
taken from a work on poetics by this author.” 

In the llth century the city of Dhara in Mālava plays a 
prominent part in literature. There ruled King Muñja (974- 
995)," who was a great patron of poets, a lover of literature, 


* 





1) Verses by bim have been translated by Aufrecht in ZDMG 36, 372 ff. Cf. Peterson, 
Subh. 96 ff.; Jacobi in WZKM 2, 212 ff.; 5, 25 ff.; Rājatarañgiņi 5,34; V.S. Apte, Rajade- 
khara, his Life and Writings, Poona 1586, p. 16 f.; Bühler, Report 42 ff, and Stein, Rajatarat- 
givi Transl., Vol. I, p. 95 f. 

2) Cf. Fleet,in Ind. Ant. 16,175 f.; Kielhorn in Ep. Tnd. 1, 1889, 171; Bhattanātha 
Scaméin (Ind. Ant. 41, 1912, 143) places him between 884 and 959. We learn from an inscription 
that at the beginning of the llth century he was a poet of considerable reputation; s. Kielhorn, 
in Ep. Ind. 1, 253 f., 270. According to Hultzsch (Ind, Ant. 34,1905, 177ff.) Rajaéekbara 
was not a Brahman, but a Kgatriya and the teacher of Mahendrapaila on'y in the fine arts, 
Mahendrapéla reigned from 899 to 907; s. D. R. Bhandarkar in Ep. Ind. 9, 27. For detailed 
information on Rajaéekbara, see V. 8. Aptel. c.; Sten Konow, Karptramafijari Fd., p. 
173 f.: Thomas, Kav. 80 ff. Rājaśekhara is quoted in the commentry on Dadéardpa, io 
Bsoja’s Sarasvatikanthibharana, by Royyaka, Kgemendra, Abbinavagupta and in Somade- 


‘s Yaésastilaka. 
eg 3) ry concordance of these verses is to be found in the introduction to the edition of the 


Karpiramafijart, in Km. 4, Cf. Peterson, Subh. 101; Xonow, Karpiramafijari Ed., p. 196 f.; 
Zacharias in GGA 1887, p. 89 note. 

4) He is slso called Vikpati IT, Utpalarija, Amoghavarga, Prthivivallabha aud 
Srivallabhs. Cf. Smith, Early History 410. Perhaps some of the verses attributed to 
‘“Viikpati’’ in the anthologies belong to this king; s. Thomas, Kav. 103, 
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and a poet himself. He was succeeded by his younger brother 
Sindhuraja Navasahasanka. As court-poet of these two we know 
Padmagupta, author of the Navasdhasankacarita. Muñja’s 
nepheweBhoja (about 1010-1055) ” is far more celebrated as a 
friend of poets. Many are the legends and anecdotes told of his 
love of literature and his generosity to poets and scholars, and 
they are similar to those told of the legendary Vikramaditya. 
Many erudite works (on poetics, medicine, etc.) as well as 
poetical works, are attributed to Bhoja himself. Many stanzas 
by him are cited in the anthologies.” Curiously enough, no im- 
portant poet is yet known who could actually have lived at the 
court of this king. 

In the llth and 12th centuries Kashmir rises to prominence 
as the seat of literature and learning. Here lived about 
1070-L090 A.D., the poet Bilhana, son of Jyesthakalasa, 
famous as the author of lyrical, epic and dramatic poems. He 
left Kashmir in the reign of Kalaga (1064-1088), probably in 
1065, visited various Indian courts and finally became the court- 
poet of the prince Vikramaditya VI of the Western Calukya 
dynasty, for whom he wrote the Vikramankadevacarita,” when 
Harsa of Kash-nir was still a young prince (between 1081 and 
1089). 





1) Asan inscription of Bhoja’s successor Jayasimha is dated 1056 A.D. (s. F. Kielhorn 
in Ep."Ind., 3, p. 46 #f.), Bhoja could have lived only up to 1055. Smith, Early History, 410, 
gives 1018-1060 asthe limits of his reign, Cf. Bühler in Ep. Ind. 1, 222, f ; Vikramatka- 
devacharita, Introd., p. 23 ; Stein, Rajatsradgigi Tranal., Note on 7, 190-193; D. R. Bhan- 
darkar in Ind. Ant. 1912, 201; Kane, Introd. p. xcvi f.; De, Poetica I, 0f. and “JRAS 
1923, 538 ff.; C. V. Vaidya, History of Mediaeval Hindu India, III, 1926, 156. For alist 
of the works ascribed to Bhoja s. Aufrecht CC I, 418; IL, 95, 

1) Of. Aufrecht in ZDMG 27, 67 ff.; Thomas, Kay. 63 ff. 

3) Cf. Rajatar. 7,939; Peterson. Subh. 66 f. ; Pischel, KG 208; Duff, 128: Bühler, 
Vikramadkadevacharita, Introd. p. 20 f., and Fleet in Ind. Ant. 20, 1 f., 93 f., 26h A., 280 f. 
(on the chronology of the Cālukyas). Bilhaņpa, the minister of King Vindhbyavarmadevs 
(1160-1180), of whom a hymn to Viggu has come down to usin an inscription, is a different 
person, s. K. K. Lele, in Aon. Bh. Tost. 11, pp. 49-53. And it is a still later Bilhapa or 
Vithana who extols the Jinistic poet A4idbara, s. above IT, 590, 


5 
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Kashmir was the’scene of labours also of that prolific writer 
Ksemendra,” whose activities included almost all fields 
of literature. He wrote epics and dramas, he abridged the Mahia- 
bharata and the Rāmāyanņa, he wrote metrical versionse of the 
KadambariI and the Brhatkatha, he wrote religious poems and a 
series of highly didactic poems, he composed works on poetics, 
metrics, politics, and did not even stop short at pornography. 
Some of his works are dated 1037, 1050, 1052 and 1066. In his 
earlier years he was an ardent devotee of Siva, but was later con- 
verted to Visnuism and followed the doctrine of the Bhagavatas. 
Without becoming a Buddhist himself, he was liberal-hearted 
enough to make poetical versions of Buddhist legends also. 

Somewhat later than Ksemendra, between 1063 and 1081, 
Somadeva,” a master of the art of narration, wrote his 
famous ‘‘ Ocean] of. the Streams of Narrative.” The poet 
Mankha, who wrote his epic poem Srikanthacarita between 
1135 and 1145,” lived under the King Jayasimba of Kashmir 
(1128-1149); and about 1148 Kalhana, the greatest, not to 
say the only great,;historian India has produced, wrote his 
famous chronicle of Kashmir, the Rajatarangint. 

Whilst the rulers of the Pala dynasty (about 765-1162 A.D.) 
in Bengal favoured Buddhism, the kings of the Sena dynasty 
(about 7050-1280 A.D.) were devoted to Hinduism and cultivated 
Brahmanical literature and learning. Ballailasena (about 1159- 
1185 A.D.) was himself a very Jearned man, and he wrote the 





1) On him cf. Bahler, Report, 45 .; Peterson, Report, 1882-1883. p. 46 f1.; JBRAS, 
Vol. 16, Extra Number, p. 4@.; Sobb., 26 f.; Les in JA 1885, «. 8, t. VI, 397 ff. ; and 
Stein, Rājstarañgiņi Transl. II, p. 375 f.; M. B. Emeneau in JAOS 53, 1983, 14 f. The 
works which have not come down to us are the epics Moktāvali and Lāvaņyavati, the drama 
Citrabharata and the chronicle Réjavali which has been severely criticised by Kalbaos 
(Rajater. 1,13) on account of ita unreliableness. A list of Kgemendra’s works is given by 
De, Poetica I, 142 f. a iat lee? 

2) Somadeva wrote his work for the entertsinment of Queen Sdryamatl, who in the year 
1081, when her consort Ananta ended bis life by suicide, burnt herself with him; s. Bahler, 
Ueber das Zeitalter des kaémirischen Dichters Somadova, Wien 1885 (SWA), 

3) Bihler, Report, 50 M. 
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ritual works Dianasagara and Adbhutasigara on the basis of 
the lurāņas and Smrtis. Above all, however, it was his son 
Laksmanasena (about 1185-1206 A.D.)" whose court was 
a centre of poetry and learning in the 12th century A.D. He 
himself was a poet, and at his court lived the poets U mapati- 
dhara” (who seems to have survived both Vijayasena and 
Ballalasena), Dhoi,” Govardhana, and, the greatest of all, 
Jayadeva, the very celebrated author of the Gitagovinda. 
Halayudha, the author of learned works on Brahmanical 
law, was Laksmanasena’s Chief Justice. Verses by the king 
himself are to be found in the anthology Saduktikarnamrta, 
which was compiled by Sridharadasa, the son of Vatudasa, 


a vassal and minister of Laksmanasena, in the year 1205 
A.D.” 


Sriharsa, the poet of the epic Naigadhacarita, probably 


lived at the court of Kings Vijayacandra and Jayacandra of 
Kanauj in the second half of the 12th century.” 


Í eed 


1) On the chronology of the Senas cf. Smith, Early History 419, 431 ff.; P. C. Barat 
in JRAS 199), 1 ff. and H. C. Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India I, 352@., 356 f. 
The earlier assumption, that the reign of Lakgmanasona begins in 1119 A. D. is based on the 
erroneous notion that the date of the era associated with the name Lakgmanpasena coincided 
with the beginning of the reign of this king. On Lakgsmapsasena cf. Ray. |. c., I, 375 £5 
R. Pischel, Die Hofdichter des Lakgmapatene (AGGW 39, 1893) ; M. Chekracartt in JASB, 
N. 8. 2, 1906, 157 f.; C. V. Vaidya, History of Mediaeval Hindu [odia II, 1/26, p. 251 f. ; 
Chintabaran Chakravarti in THQ 3, 1927, 186 f., and Dhirendra Nath Mukherji in THQ 10, 
1934, 728 f. 

2) Umāpati or Umapatidhara wrote a Candracidscarits, which bas not come down 
tous. Numerous versea by him are to be found in the anthologies; s. Aufrecht in ZDMG 
40, 1886, 142 f,; De, Padyavali pp. 185 f., 226. Probably he is also thelauthor of a poetical 
inscription of Vijayasena, the grandfather of Laksmagasena; 4. Kielhorn in Ep. Tnd.. I, 


3) Dho (or Dhoyi, or Dhoyika; with the title Kavirāja) has been treated by M, 
Chakravarti in JASB., N. S. 2, 1906, 15 ff. 


4) Cj. Ray, l. c., 353, 375. On Haléyudhs cf. Jogendra Chandra Ghosh in IC, Jan. 
1035, p. 503 ff. 

5) That the name of the poet is Srtharga andnot Harga is evident from the 
‘faot thatin the colophons at the end of the cantoa of the Naigadhacarita he calls himself 
Sriériharga.’’ In the same colophons be refers to his father Hira and his mother Mimalladevi 
and mentions the titles of several works written by bim, of which only the philosophical work 
Khbanpdanakhagdakhadya has come down to us. His time has been determined by Buhler 
(JBRAS 10, 16871, B81 ø.; 11, 1874, 279 f.) on the basis of the data in Rajaéekbara's 
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It was our intention to give here only the most prominent 
names. That in addition to these there was an endless number 
of poets of lesser rank, and that later still, after the 12th century 
down to our own times more or less important poets have“arisen, 
will be shown in detail in the following chapters dealing with 
the separate branches of poetic art. 


THE ORNATE COURT EPIC. 


The Ornate Court Epic of the classical and post-classical 
periods takes its themes mostly from the ancient legends of gods 
and heroes as contained in the two popular epics and in the 
Puranas. Thus Kalidasa in his epic Raghuvaméa deals with 
the Rama-legend, whilst the Purinic myths of gods furnished the 
theme for bis epic Kumfrasambhava.” 

It is not only the Indians themselves who with one voice pro- 
claim Kālidāsa to be their greatest poet.” In the West, too, there 
is only one opinion, namely, that as an epic, lyric and dramatic 
poet, Kalidasa by far excels all other Indian ornate poets.” It is 





Prabandbakoéa. K. T.Telang (Ind. Ant. 2,71 ,; 3,61 F.) and Rama Prasad Chanda (Tnd. 
Ant. 42, 1913, 83 f., 286 f.) doubt RajeSekhara’s reliability, and are in favour of placing 
Gribarsa in the 9th or 10th century. Cf. D. R. Bhandarkar, ib. p. 83 n.; Peterson, Subh, 
136 f. and Krishnocherya 44 ff.; Kane, Introd. p. cxxiv f.; Bisheshwar Nath Reu in JRAS 
1932, 15 f. 

1) On the critical questions relating to the two epics of Kalidasa, s. Jacobi in OC V, 
Berlin 1881, I1, 2, p- 1833 ff. 

3) Inthe anthology Haribârãvalī tbe following sanonymons verse is found: "' When 
formerly people used to count the poeta, they gave the little fouger to KāliJāss, and even 
down to the present day the finger next to it is called "the nameless"’ (animika), because no 
poet arose who could eqoal Kālidāsa.” And the poet Krenabhatta quoted in the same antho- 
logy (and also in Sirfigadhsrapaddhati 8, 4) says, “Kālidāsa and others were poets : we, too, 
are poets : the same matter is found in the mountain and thea tom.™ To how great sn 
extent Kālidāsa was locked upon as a mode] poet by the authors of works on poetica, ia shown 
by Hort Chand, Kalidasa et l'art poétique, Paris, 1917, p 119f. 

3; A literary appreciation of the art of Kālidāsa is given by Alfred Hillebrandt. Kalidasa, 
Ein Versuch zu seiner literarischen Würdigung, Breslau, 1921; ¢f. also Keith, HSL, 101 f. 


> 
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true that Kalidasa fulfils all the requirements of the teachers of 
poetics ; he has a perfect mastery over the technique demanded by 
them in the use of the ‘‘word figures of speech (Sabda-alam- 
kara) tnd the ‘‘sense figures of speech” (artha-alamkara), but be 
never exaggerates, he is always moderate, to him the poetic 
figures are not an end in themselves, but only a means to an end. 
His main purpose is to create a world of poetry and to produce 
the desired mood. The theorists are well aware of this, and the 
works of Kalidasa always served them as models for their doc- 
trines. What distinguishes Kalidasa above all, is his metaphors 
and similes, with which be astonishes and delights the reader 
again and again, and on the other hand, his deep feeling for 
nature. Kālidāsa is a master of lyricism, he is always able to 
harmonise human moods with the moods of nature. Even in the 
epics and the dramas the poet misses no opportunity of weaving 
descriptions of nature into the narrative or the dramatic dia- 
logue : descriptions of the awakening spring, the floating clouds 
which herald the approach of the rainy season, the dawning day 
and the rising sun, life in the forest and the hills, ete.,—everywhere 
establishing, in a delightful manner, a contact between human 
feelings and the living forces of nature. Alexander v. Humboldt D 
in a survey of ‘‘ The feeling for nature at various epochs and 
among various peoples’’ has already alluded to the feeling for 
nature among the Indians in general, and in Kālidāsa in parti- 
cular, and cites a communication from Theodor Goldsticker, 
who writes to him: ‘‘Kalidasa...is master of the art of describing 
the influence which nature exerts over the moods of lovers.” 

Of the two epics of Kālidāsa, Kumirasambhav a,” 
“<The Birth of Kumiara,’’ is in all probability the earlier. 


re 


1) Kosmos, If, 1847, p. 38 f., 114 f. Cf. Hillebrandt, l.c., p. 126 1 On comparisons in 
Kālidāsa s. Hillebrandt, l.c., P- 112 if. and P. K. Gode, A Psychological Study of Kalidisa’s 
"Upamis,"” in Proc. OC, I (Poona), Vol. IT, p 205 ff. 

1j Cantos I-VII edited snd translated into Latin by A. F. Stensler, London, 1836, 
Cantos I-VITI with Mallinătha's Comm. Ed., with Eoglish and Bengali Transl., by Sris 
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Kumara is a name of the war-god Skanda, who, according to 
mythology, was begotten by the god Siva, so that the gods might 
have a war-lord in their struggle against the demons. But 
Cantos I-VIII, which are the only authentic ones, merely relate 
how Uma, the daughter of Himalaya (hence generally called Pār- 
vati, ‘‘daughter of the Mountain”), by her youthful beauty and 
her pious austerities, conquers the heart of the terrible god Siva 
who practises rigorous asceticism, and marries him. 


At Indra’s behest Kiima, the god of love, eadeavours to disturb Siva in 
his dreadful austerities. Accompanied by his friend Vasanta (Spring) and 
his consort Rati (Pleasure of Love) he sets to work. Not only men and 
gods are mightily affected by the awakening of spring (III, 25 ff.) but 
animals and trees too, IlI, 39: 


"Even the trees were tighily enfolded in the arms 
Of beautiful women, the bent branches of the lianas, 
Whose breasts, full clusters of blossoms, rose high, 
Whose lips, delicate shoots, moved with voluptuous delight." 


Chandra Chakravarti, Dacca, 1901 ; Cantos I-V with lit. English Transl., by M. R. Kale 
and S$. R. Dharadhera, Bombay, 1907 ; with Commentary of Mallinitha on Sargas I-VIII 
and of Sitérama on VIII-XVII, .ed. by V. L. S, Pansikar, SSP, 4th ed., 1908; Sargas I- 
VIII with two commentaries by Ganapati Séstriin TSS, Nos. 27, 32, 36, 1913-14. With 
Commentaries ed. by Kanakalala Thakkura, Denares 1923 (Haeridas Sanskrit Series No. 14). 
Cantos I-V with a Sanskrit Commentary (Bilabodbini) by 8. D. Gajendragadkar, Introd. 
translation, etc., by R. D. Karmarkar, Bombay, 1923. English translation of the first seven 
Cantos by R, T. H. Griffith (The Birth of the War-God, a Poem by Kālidāsa, 2nd Ed., 
London, 1879). German transl. of Cantos I-VIII in prose by O. Walter, Mouenchen-Loeipzig, 
1913. Cantos III-V transl. into German by Hannah Neckel in Beitraege zur Sprach- und 
Voelkerkunde, Festschrift Hillebrandt, Halle, 1913. A French Translation by H. Fauche 
(Kalidasa, Ocavres complètes, 1860). Cantos VIU-XVIT were firat published in Pandit, Vol. I, 
1866, In the same journal (I, 65 f., 128 M., 141 f, ; IIT, 88) the question of the authenticity 
of these cantos was eagerly discussed by Indian s on this cf, Weberin ZDMG, 27, 
174 f., and Indische Streifen, 3, 217 M., 241 f. The story of the Kumirasambhava was acted 
in 18 tableaux by Indian women and children according to the translation by Griffith, at the 
Court Theatre in London on March 1912. (As. Quart, Rev., N. S., 1, 1013, p. 327.) 
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But at the sight of the ascetic Siva, seated on a tiger-skin, motionless, 
absorbed in deep meditation, his head wound around with snakes, a rosary 
hanging from his ear, and covered with a black antelope skin, and his eyes 
fixed on his nose,—“‘like a cloud which is not moved by the rain, like a pond 
in which no wave arises, like a lamp in a windless place” (III, 48)—Kama 
almost despairs of success. Then Umi appears in all her glorious beauty, 
and worships Siva. At this favourable moment the god of love takes aim 
at Siva with his arrow. But Siva conquers his awakening love, perceives 
Kama and burns him with a flash of lightning from his third eye, whch he 
has on his forehead Uma returns home despondent. Canto IV contains 
the sad lament of Rati over her husband who has been burnt to ashes.) 
But Uma, clothed in a garment of bark, gives herself up to severe austeri- 
ties. Her austerities and her pious devotion at last touch the heart of Siva. 
Their courtship and marriage are just like those of human beings. Siva 
summons the seven Rsis and Arundhati. He receives the latter with as 
much veneration as the holy seers. VI, 12: 


“With equal veneration the Lord looked 
On her, as on the holy men. 
Whether woman or man, to the good it matters not, 
For it is the deed alone, which the good one honours.” 


The sight of Arundhati, the prototype of the faithful wife. accentuates 
Siva’s longing for a wife. So he asks them to press his suit with the 
daughter of the Mountain, which they willingly do. Arundhati accom- 
panies the Rsis, for “‘women are generally cleverer in business of this 
kind * (VI, 82). And at the wedding described in Canto VII, all the rites 
and ceremonies are performed in due course as at A wedding of human beings. 
And when the bridegroom makes his entry into the capital of the Mountain 
King, the women of the city hasten to the windows to see the divine one 
and to admire the bridal couple.” 


In Canto VIII there follows the description of the joys of love of the 
newly-wed divine couple, which, while revealing an accurate knowledge of 


A 


1) Transl. into German verse by Rickert ; s. Rickert-Nochlese, TI, 475 f. 

3) Here (VIT, 56 69) the poet has borrowed from Advaghoss the des-ription of the scene 
in the Boddhacarita, TTT, 13-24 (s. above, IT, 961). The image of the lotus faces of the women, 
which look as if real lotus flowers had been fastened to the houses (Boddhacar, III. 19) has 
been taken bodily over into the Kamaras. (VIT, 62). Bat, fort he rest, Kāličāsa is quite iv- 
dependent in the description of the details. The fact that the scene recurs almost word for 

“word in Reghuvaméa (VIT, 5-16) shows that the poet liked it particularly. 
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the Kāmaśāstra, allows us, in the fire of its sensuousness, in the wealth of 
its imagery, and in the forcefulness of its language, to recognise a genuine 
poem of Kalidasa’s. The poet describes how at first the divine wife is full 
of shame and modesty, but afterwards surrenders herself to her beloved 
without reserve. VIII, 14: F 


“And now she too embraced the dearly loved one, 
When he tenderly pressed her to his breast, 
Neither did she refuse him her lips, 

When he desired to kiss them, 
And only weakly resisted the hand 
That lustfully grasped her girdle.” 


Once Siva is lying on a rock on the wooded mountain just as the sun is 
setting. Then he describes to his beloved, whois leaning on his breast, 
the beauties of the sunset and the approaching night in images which we 
are accustomed to find only in Kalidasa. VIII, 45: 


" Red and yellow and brown glenm the tips of yonder clouds, 
As if the twilight with its rarest colours, 
Itself bad painted and adorned them, only because it knew 
That you, curly-haired beauty, would one day gaze on them. "' 


Only to Kālidāsa sould the red glow of evening appear like a stream 
of liquid red chalk, on the one bank of which stand Tamāla trees (whose 
bark is a deep black) (VIII, 53). And when the west, in which the sink- 
ing red light of evening is only a red streak. is compared to a battle- 
field on which a blood-stained curved sword has been lying (VIII, 54), and 
when the moon driving away the darkness, strokes back the dark hair of J 
his beloved. the Night, and the latter, while her beloved kisses her face, 
closes her eyes, tha night lotuses, for delight (VIII, 63),—these are true 
Kālidāsian images. Canto VIII concludes with a verse telling us that Siva 
spent 150 seasons in continuous enjoyment of love like a single night but 
that his desire for love was not extinguished, any more than the fire beneath 
the waters of the ocean is extinguished." 


——— ee ` 
1) The authenticity of Canto VITI bas been doubted, but wrongly. The reason 
for its being sbs nt in many macasripts and (hence also in the earliest editions) is “that 
on religious grounds, and not, as might be imagined, on moral grounds, objection was taken 
k to the all too sensual description of the pleasures of love of the exalted divine couple. The 
teachers of postica were divided in their opinion ne to whether it was fitting to describe such 
scenes with relation to exalted deities, Anandavardhana (Dhvanyāloka, IIT, 6, p. 157) is 
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Probably only a few verses have been lost, or perhaps 
one canto, in which the birth of Kumara was depicted briefly 
and discreetly. For Kalidasa would scarcely have dealt with a 
subject so very unsuited to poetic presentation as the Puranic 
myth of the birth of the war-god at such length as the very much 
later author of the surely spurious Cantos IX-X VII has done. 
Not only from their contents, but from their language too, these 
cantos can easily be recognised as a later fabrication.” 

Jf Kalidisa’s second great epicis Raghuvam ga,” ** The 
Story of Rama's Line,’ in which the poet sings of the life and deeds 
of Rama, his ancestors and his descendants. The first nine cantos 
treat of the four immediate predecessors of Rama: Dilipa, Raghu, 





of opinion that it depends upoo the talent of the poet, and himself refers to Canto VIII 
of the Kumfrassmbhava. Mammata (Kavyaprakase, VII) holds a different view, and saya 
that it would be just as unsnitable asif one were to describe such love-scenes with reference 
to one’s own parents. Viamana cites examples from this Canto in two passages of bis 
Poetics (4,3, 33 and 5, 2, 25). 

1) Of. Keith, HSL, 89 f. As Mallinaths wrote a commentary ovly on Cantos I-VIII, 
he cannot have recognised Cantos IX-XVII aa the work of Kalidisaa; or, which I think 
more probable, they were added only after his time. The earlier Arudtagiriviths (s. Gaga- 
pati Sdstri, TSS, 37, Preface) also commented only on 8 Sargas. The great similarity be- 
tween the Kumirasambhava and the Sivarabasya of the Sadkara-Sambita of the Skanda- 
Purina sbould probably be explained by assuming that Kuméras. I-VIIT were ased by 
the author of the Siyarahasya, whilst the latter work was in its turn the source of the spurious 
cantos of the Kumdrasambhava. Cf. Weber in ZDMG, 27, 179, 190f., and Pandit, Vol. 
ILI, 190., 85i, In the L4th century the Jain Juyaéek bara wrote another epic Kamara- 
sambhava (s. Peterson, 3, Rep., Extr., 251 ff.). Udbhata, too, had composed a Kum4rasambhava, 
from which he cites verses in his manual on poetics Alamkérasamygraha. 

2) Text with Latin translation edited by A. F. Stensler, London, 1833. Among 
the Indian editions, that by Shankar P. Pandit in BSS, 1869-1874, with Mallinatha’s 
Commentary, and that by G. R. Nandargikar (3rd, ed, Bombay, 1997) with Mallinatha’s 
Commentary, numerous explanatory notes and a complete English translation in prose, is 
to be recommended. English translation by P. de Lacy Johnstone, London, 1902. Book 
L of the Raghuvam‘a translated in vèrse by J. Murray Mitchell in JBRAS, No, VI, Oct., 
1843, p. 308 f. Extracts tranalated by Ralph T. H. Griffith, Idylls frota the Sanskrit, 
Allahabad, 1912. There is a beautiful, though very free and abridged, translation in Germano 
verse by Ad. Fr. Graf von Schack, Orient and Occident, III, Stuttgart, 1890. There is a 
poetical German translation of the first 31 verses by B. Leumann in Festschrift Windisch, 


- 


p. 43 f., and a complete German prose translation by 0. Walter, Mueochen- 
Leipzig, 1914. 
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Aja and Daégaratha, and in Cantos X-XV the life and desti- 
nies of Rama are sung in fair agreement with the Rāmāyaņa. 
Neither does the poet try to conceal the fact that Valmiki's great 
epic was his model.” Moreover Kālidāsa has not entered into 
rivalry with Valmiki, but has treated the actual Rama-legend 
very briefly, so that the cantos devoted to it are scarcely more 
than a short summary of the seven books of the Ramayana. On 
the other hand, it is in the portions which afforded him more 
scope for originality, that he displayed the whole wealth of his 
poetic art, especially in the Cantos devoted to Raghu and Aja. 

Nearly all the rulers descended from the Sun, of whom Kālidāsa has 
sung, are model kings. All of them, as we read in I, 8, devoted themselves 
in their childhood to the study of the sciences, strove in their youth after 
worldly successes, and withdrew into the forest in their old age as pious 
hermits, in order to devote the nselves to meditations. As rulers they 
extend the limits of their realm, and rule justly and wisely forthe good 
of their subjects. They are very staunch in their Brahmanical belief, faith- 
fully perform all the religious ceremonies, and the priest is held in the 
highest esteem. Foremost among these model kings is Dilipa, the grand- 
son of the sun-god, of whom we are told (I, 18): 


‘* Merely for the benefit of his subjects 
Did he collect the tax from them : 
The sun, too, only raises the water on high, 
To bestow it a’resh a thousand-fold.’’ 


After Dilipa has retired into the forest, hisson Raghu assumes the 
reins of government. His illustrious campaigns for the conquest of the world 
(digvijaya) are described in detail. All bis foes bow before him, so that 
finally he is able to offer the ‘‘all-conqueror-sacrifice.’’ He is succeeded 
by his son Aja, over whose personal destiny the poet lingers with the 
greatest sympathy. He weds Indumati, daughter of Kiog Bhoja. The 
festive self-choice of a husband (svayamvara) is graphically described. It 





1) Vālmīki is to Kālidāsı a Ra: of prehistoric times, a co stemporary of the hero Rama 
and the “‘first poet (XV, 41). On the Ramayana as source of Kalidasa, s. Hillebrandt, 
Kalidasa, p- 95f., 99%. With “Gawron‘ski, Hillebrandt, 1. c., p. 103, believes that Hurigena's 
description of the triumphal campaign of Samudragupta (in the inscription mentioned above, 
p. 13) also served Kālidāsas as prototype. I consider this as very doubtful, 


° 
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is a brilliant ceremonial gathering. After the bards have proclaimed the 
genealogies of the princes who are present, Indumati appears in bridal array. 
All hearts go out to her, each one hopes that her choice will fall on him. 
Led by he female door-keeper of the women’s palace, the princess goes 
round the circle of princes. But not one of them pleases her, and 


‘* Like a watch-tower on the king’s highway, 
When the pale glimmer of a lamp 
Glides past it at night, 
Was cach one of the princes, who turned pale 
When Indumati stepped past him 
And not noticing him, went on.” 


Itis not until she comes to Aja that her heart is touched, and after 
some maidenly modesty, she throws the garland over his shoulder, and 
thus chooses him as her consort. After the wedding, King Bhoja dismisses 
the other princes, who leave gifts, and depart with pleasant faces, beneath 
which their feelings of disappointment are concealed “` like limpid lakes, at 
the bottom of which crocodiles are concealed "" (VU, 80). On the way 
home, however, the despised kings fall upon Aja, and there is a bloody 
battle, the description of which gives the poet an opportunity to introduce 
many a splendid picture. Thus the battlefield, where the heads of the 
fallen foes are lying around like fruits, and the helmets which have rolled 
down like drinking-goblets, and where streams of blood are flowing, appears 
to him like the banquet-hall of the god of death (VII, 46). In beautiful 
verses the poet then describes the ideal reign of Aja, after he was anointed 
king, and his bappy family life, which was crowned by the birth of a son, 
Dagaratha. But one day the king was enjoying himself with his queen in 
the park, when suddenly & wreath of heavenly flowers fell down through 
the air between the queen's breasts, and she sank down dead. The touch- 
ing lament of the king for his beloved consort (VIII, 44-60) together with 
the previous description of Indumati’s flowery death, and the story of 
how Aja dies of 4 broken heart, shortly after it, is one of the gems 
of Indian ornate poetry, which has long since found a place in German 


ee hs NE i—i 

1) The comparison contained in this verse (VI, 67, between Indomati and the glimmer 
of « lamp (dipasikba) pleased the Indian art critics so much that, on account of this image, 
they called the poet " Dipadikha-Kalidisa (s. Peterson, OC, VI, Leyden, 1883 ; IIT, 2, 


A o 
339 ff.). 
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literature also, thanks to the talent of Friedrich Rückert as a 
translator.'’ We cite here only a few verses of this pathetic lament: 


41, *" Full of deep tenderness he held the beautiful woman, who, 
lifeless, resembled a lute which is to be re-strung, in his 
accustomed lap. 

48. And he lamented aloud ina voice suffocated by tears, forgetting 
his innate firmness: Even red-hot iron softens, then what shall 
one say of human souls ? 

44. If even flowers can steal away life by touching the body, ah, then 
what other thing cannot become the instrument of a menacing 
fate ! 

45. Or perhaps the ender of life can kill the soft only by what is soft. 
Thus recently I saw a cluster of lotus blossoms wither away 
through hoarfrost dropping on them. 

52. Not even in thought have I ever been unkind to you. Why do you 
leave me ? ‘Truly, only in name am I the lord (the husband) of the 
earth, since all my love is centred on you alone. 

55. Your face with the flowing locks and the silent mouth grieves me: 
It is like the lotus which has gone to sleep in the night, in whose 
heart the bee has ceased humming. 

67. You were to me wife, counsellor, close friend, beloved pupil in the 
beautiful arts. Say, what has pitiless death not taken from me, in 
stealing you.” 


The only reason why he does not ascend the funeral pyre with his wife, 
is that it should not be said: 


“ He died of grief for a woman, 
He a prince! ” 


His teacher can give him only cold comfort ; and it is only for his son 
that he lives on. As soon as the latter was able to take over the duties of 
government, Aja ended his life by voluntary starvation, so as to be re-united 
to his beloved in heaven. 

The following cantos (IX-XV) keep very closely tothe Ramayana as 
to contents. Kalidisa’s art is bere mainly limited to the descriptions. The 
descendants of Rima are only briefly treated in Cantos XVI-XVIII. But 
they, too, are all model kings. 





1) “Ajas und Indomati "in “‘ Morgenblatt fir gebildete Stände,” 1833, p. 157 f., 162 
ff (also in Rickert-Nachlese, I, 286 ff.). 
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However, King Agnivarna, who is sung in Canto XIX, is a 
notable exception. This ruler attended only for a short time to 
the duties of government, which he soon entrusted entirely to his 
ministers, while he devoted himself and his youth to women, Day and 
night he revelled in voluptuousness and pleasures, without troubling himself 
about his subjects. If his subjects insisted on seeing him, he showed 
himself to them by—thrusting a leg out of the palace window! Likea 
butterfly he flutters from flower to flower. He is insatiable in the enjoy- 
ment of love. Each minute when he was not taking delight in beautiful 
women he considered as a minute wasted. © But, through bis licentious 
mode of living he ruined hbis health. Consumption ended his life pre- 
maturely, even before a son was born to him. But his first queen was 
pregnant ; the ministers had her consecrated as ruler—the heat of the tears 
which the widow wept for ber dead husband was extinguished by the water 
of coronation poured over her from golden jugs—,and she assumed the 
reins of government for her unborn child, which was concealed in her womb 
like the seeds in the womb of the earth, and whose birth was anxiously 
expected by the subjects, 


With this ends Canto XIX, but it is most improbable that 
the whole poem ended here. If at least the birth of the prince 
were reported,” we could say that there was a satisfactory 
ending. But as we have the text, not only does the poet leave 
us in the dark as to the fate of Agnivarna’s successor, but the 
epic ends really tragically, which is quite against the habit of 
Indian poets. And the benediction, with which Indian poems 


— eee —_ 


1) Tt seems as though, in this canto, it was Kālidāsas main concern to show hia 
knowledge of the science of love, the Kama-Sastra. For this reason Iam tinable to wax so 
enthusiastic over this canto as J. J. Meyer (Translation of the Dadakuméaracarita, Introduc- 
tion, p. 197 note), who says : ” Canto XIX of the Raghuvathéa offords an excellent picture, 
executed with classical cheerfulness and Indian passionatenes*, of an Indian Doo Juan in bis 
character of a splendid rogue and epicurean, inspired by a witty grace. The canto is among 
the most admirable passages in the wholo work go rich in brilliant passages, the more so aa 
its end ia tragic- A translation of XIX, 1-57, is given by R. Schmidt, Liebe und Ehe im 
alten und modernen Indien, Berlin, 1904, p. 134 ff. As a contrast to the rapturous opinion of 
J.J. Meyer, Hillebrandt, Kalidasa, p. 42 f., 157, considers thie particular canto so insipid that 
he denies its being the work of Kalidasa. He pronounces both Cantos XVIII and XIX to be 
sporicus, but for this there is po sufficient reason. 

2) Aw is tho case in v. Schack’s translation, against the text. 
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usually end, is lacking. It is difficult to know whether several 
cantos or only a few verses have got lost ; both are possible.” 

That the two epics of Kālidāsa belong to the most famous 
products of ornate court poetry is evidenced not only by the 
frequent references to them in the works on poetics, but also by 
the numerous commentaries which exist on each of the two 
works. On the Kumiarasambhava there are over 20, on the 
RaghuvamSa there are no less than 33 different commentaries.” 
The ornate epics of Kālidāsa are distinguished from all later 
ornate epics by the simplicity of the language and the avoidance 
of exaggerated artificialities. 

Among the many works wrongly attributed to Kālidāsa there 
is the Prākrit epic RA vanavaha (‘‘ the Killing of Rāvaņa ”’) 
or Setubandha (‘' The Building of the Bridge *’),” which in 
ornate style treats the Rama legend from the setting forth to win 
back Sita down to the death of Ravana. The author of the work 
is probably Pravarasena II of the Vakataka family, a 
grandson of Candragupta II, or one of his court-poets.® Dandin 





D) Vittbaladsaatrin assured us in the year 1866 that the descendants of 
Kālidāsa in Dhara still now possess 26 cantos of the Raghuvaméa (Pandit, Vol. T, p. 141) 
whilst Shankar P. Pandit in the year 1874 (Raghuvaméa Ed., Preface, p. 15) bad heard that 
some one in Ujjain bad Cantos XX-XXV of the Ragbuveméa. Hitherto, however, these 
cantos, which sre said to be in existence, have not been published, Neither does any of the 
commentaries know more thas nineteen cantos. 

2) Cf. Aufrecht CC, pp. 110, 456f. and Nandargiker, Raghuvampéa Ed., Preface, p. 26. 

3) Ed. in Prakrit and German by 8. Goldschmidt; with a word-index by Paul 
Goldschmidt and the editor, Strassburg 1880-1884. C/, Weber, Ted. Stud., 18, 413 fM., 447 ff. 
Ed. with the commentary of Rimadisa in Km., 47, 1895. 

4) Pravarasena is mentioned as the suthor of the Setubandha in Bana’s Hargacarita, 
introductory verse 15, and in Kgemendra’s Aucityavicaracarca, 16 (in Km., Part I, p. 127 
and 135). Formerly the poet was identified with Pravarasena II of Kashmir ithus still 
Keith, HSL, 97). It was even supposed that the poem was composed by Kālidāsa on the 
occasion of the cunstruction of the boat-bridge over the Vitast& (Jhelum) by Pravarasena IT 
(a. Rajatarafhgios, IIT, 354). Cf. F. Max Maller, India what can it teach us? London 
1883, p. 314 f. ; P. Peterson, Kidambart Ed., Introd., p. 77 f. ; 8. Dévi, Tbhéåtre Indien, App., 
p. 58; Konow, Karpūraməñjar; in HOS, Vol. 4, p. 194f. F.G., Petersen (JRAS, 
1926, p. 725 f.) considers the statement of Rāmadāsa (on I, 9) that Kālidāsa wrote the poem 
for Pravarasena to be correct, The colopbon at the end (Kro. ed.) describes it as the joint 
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(Kavyadaréa, I, 84) cites Setubandha as an example of a work 
written in Mabarastri, the most exquisite Prakrit dialect. Its 
significance certainly lies more on the linguistic side.” The 
style i$ extremely bombastic with far-fetched metaphors, plays on 
words, alliterations and long compounds often taking up entire 
lines. With all its artificiality and affectation in style and 
language, which do, it is true, reveal extraordinary skill, we are 
bound to admit that some passages evince real poetic force, such 
as for instance the passage where Rama threatens the ocean, 
é.q., V. 34: 


« And now, bit by the arrow, the Ocean rears roaring, 
Shaking its mane of hell-flame-, as a lion, 
Wakened by the arrow from peaceful slumber, rears roaring, 
And furious with rage shakes his bushy mane,” 


We ask ourselves why such an epic was written in Prakrit. 
It is the same style, the same artificiality as in the Sanskrit epics, 
and it is scarcely to be supposed that there was any public for 
these poems other than that which existed for the poems written 
-n Sanskrit. More than any Sanskrit epic, it presupposes not 
only a cultured, but indeed a very learned public. A possible 
explanation is that Sanskrit was less esteemed than Prakrit at 
the court of Pravarasena. It is more likely, however, that the 
poet merely wished to chow that even in Prakrit the difficulties of 
the language could be overcome and all the tricks of Kavya 
accomplished. Nevertheless, the work enjoyed a certain popula- 
rity, as is proved by the existence of three different recensions 
of the text. Indeed, even the emperor Akbar (1556-1605) 
took an interest in this work. At his command Ramadasa 
wrote his commentary (1596), and at the instance of Akbar’s son 
Jehangir a Sanskrit version of this poem was written. 





eee ee a 
work of Pravarasena ond Kalidawa. 5S. also S. Krishnaswami Atyangar in Asutosh Mern, 
Vol.. p. 152 f. Tt is pot probable that a Maharistr? poem should have been writtes in 
Kashmi «of all places. 

1) i Jf- Pischet in GGA, 1830, 321 ff. and Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen, p- 12, 
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Another work which is often attributed to Kālidāsa, but 
which on grounds of its style, if on noother, cannot belong to the 
great poet, is the Nalodaya.” Such artificial metres, such 
stilted rhymes, such tricks of the fully developed Kavya style as 
this poem presents, are never to be found in Kalidasa. The 
poem tells in four cantos the story of Nala and Damayanti, with 
which we are so familiar, ‘in so artificial a form that to turn 
an Iliad into sonnets would be child’s play compared to it.” ” 
The poet has a particular weakness for medial rhymes (yamaka) 
and alliteration. Ravideva, son of Narayana, who also wrote 
a commentary on his poem, is named in some manuscripts as the 
author of the Nalodaya.” Ravideva is also the author of a short 
poem of 20 stanzas,| Kavyaraiksasa or Raksasakavy a,” 
on which he also wrote a commentary,—a poem written in the 
same style, and also occasionally attributed to Kālidāsa. In one 
commentary, however, Vasudeva, the son of Ravi, is mentioned 
as the author of the Nalodaya.”’ This Vasudeva is also mentioned 
as the author of three other poems with medial rhymes (yamaka- 
kavyas), the Tripuradabana, the Saurikathodaya and 
the Yudhisthiravijaya.” The last-named poem, which deals 


1) Nalodaya, Banscritaum carmen Calidaso adscriptum una cum Pradschnacari Mithilensis 
scholiis ed. latina interpretatione...... instruxit F. Benary. Berolini, 1930. Nalodaya, accom- 
panied by a metrical translation by W. Yates, Calcatta, 1814. Rendered into German by 
Ad. Fr. Graf von Schack, Stimmen vom Ganges (Stuttgart, 1877), pp. 219-89. 

9) Friedrich Riickert in Jahrbiicher für wissonschaftliche Kritik, 1529, p. 536. The 
metrics and art of rhyming of tho Nalodaya have been discussed by Rückert, fb., p. 536 fM. 
and posiage from Canto [I translated, ib., 1831, No. | (slso in Riickert-Nachlese, I. 258f.). 
Cf. also W. Yates io As. Researches, 20, 1836, p. 135 ff. 

0 Cf. Peterson, 3 Reports, pp 2), 334 ff.; Report, IV, p. cv; Bhandarkar, Report, 
1883-84, p. 16; Aufrecht, CC, If, 60; TII, App, p- 335; R, Pischolin ZDMG, £6, 1902 626; 
58, 904, 244. 

ú Ed. by A. Hoefer, Sanskrit-Lesebuch, Berlio, 1849, p. 86 M. and by K. P. Parab, 
Bombay, 1900; explained and translated into Ttslian by F. Belloni-Filippi in GSAT, 19, 1906, 
83 M.; cf. Krishnamacharya, p. 116 f.; Haraprasdda Sastri, Cat. VII, Nos. 5023-24. 

5) Cf. A. 8, Ramanatha Ayyar in JRAS, 1925, 263 f. 

6) Edited with Rajanaka Ratoskanthe’s Commentary in Km,, 60, 1897. The title is 
also Parthakath’. Fra Paolini da S. Bartolammeo (see above, I, p. 9) knew this poam, but 
considered it as a part of the Mabibharata; s. Th. Zachartae in ZIT, 4, 1926, 223 ff. 
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with the story of the Mahabharata from Draupadi’s Svayamvara 
to the death of Duryodhana, was written under a King 
Kulagekhara of Kerala, the Nalodaya and the other two poems 


under «Rima, who received the name Rajaditya at bis coronation 
and was probably Kulasekhara’s successor.” 


The fame of Kalidasa penetrated as far as Ceylon and exerted 
a profound influence over Singhalese literature there. This 
fact is most likely the basis of the tradition according to which 
Kalidasa is said to have visited Ceylon and lived in close friend- 
ship with the poet and king Kumaradasa (517-526).”, To this 
Kumāradāsa the epic Janakiharana, ‘‘ The Stealing of 
the Daughter of Janaka'’ is attributed.” In close imitation of 
Kalidasa’s Raghuvaméa, the poem deals with the story of Rama 
down to the abduction of Sita. The poet, whether he was really. 
aking of Ceylon, or what is more likely, some Indian poet 


nn 


1) The name Kulaéekhara occurs #0 frequently in Kerala that it is difficult to date him 
with any degree of certainty. A. 3. Ramanath Ayyar, l.c., identifies him with the author of 
the Mukundamala, who lived in the first half of the 9th century, K. Rima Pisharots 
(THQ, 7, 1931, 327 f.) separates him from the ‘ast-named, and is in favour of placiog him in 
the middle of the 8th century. Zachariae, l.c., 226]f., takes the Kulageklara who is known to 
us from inscriptions, and who was crowned king in 1312-'313, as Vasudeva's patron. Cf. 
F. Kielhorn in Ep. Ind. 4, 1896-97, p. 145 f.; E. Hultzech in Ep. Ind., °, p. 8, and JRAS, 
1909, p. 669. 

3) Cf. above, p. 17, and W. Geiger, Literatur und Sprache der Sioghale.en (Grundriss, 
T, 10), p. 3f. 

3) For a long time the poem was koown only in the so-called * Sanna,” a Sing! alese 
word-for-word paraphrase of the original. This con'ains only 15 of the 20 cantos of the 
original : Janukitharana restored and edited with the revised ** Sanna “* by K. Dharmarama 
Sthavira, PAliyogods. Ceylon, 1891; edited ‘reconstructed from the Sanna) by Hariddse 
Saetri and published by Kalipada Bandyopadhyaya, Calcutta, 1893. On the basis of South 
Indian MSS. Cantos I-X have been edited by G. R, Nandargikar, Bombay, 1907; Cantos I-V 
with a Sanskrit Comm. by N. V. Nigudkar and English Notes and Transl. by K. M. Joglekar, 
Rombay, 1908. ‘There is a complete M8, (20 cantos) in the library of the London Scliol of 
Oriental Studies, from which Canto XVI has been edited by L, D Barnett in BSOS, IV, 
Part It, 1926, a35 ff. Cf. Th. Zachariae in Bezz. Beitr., 5, 1880, p. 52 and GGA, 1837, p. 95 ; 

Peterson in JBRAS, 17, 1889, 57 ff, and Subh , H f, ; E. Leumann in WZEKM, 7,1893, 226 f. ; 
F. W. Thomas in JRAS, 1901, 953 F., and Kav., 34 ff; G. R. Nandargikar, Kuin4radasa and 
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his placo in Sanskrit Literature, Poona, 1908 ; Keith in JRAS, 1901, 578 M., and HSL, 119 ff. 
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Kumiradasa of the 7th century A.D.,” was at all events very 
keen on imitating Kalidasa,” though without being able to hold 
acandle to him. Though his style is less artificial than that of 
Magha and more akin to that of Kalidasa, he likes fo show 
his erudition by the use of rare words and uncommon grammati- 
cal forms. Rajasekhara mentions Kumiraddsa as one of the 
poets who were blind |from birth,” and in a verse with double 
meaning,” he praises him in the words: ‘‘ None but the poet 
Kumaradasa is capable of singing the rape of Janaki 
(Janakiharanam), in spite of there being the Raghuvaméga; none 
but Ravana is capable of achieving the rape of Janaki, as 
long as the race of Raghu still exists."" The fact that verses by 
him are quoted in anthologies, shows at all events that he 
enjoyed a certain reputation as a poet. 

Ta the Aihole inscription (634 A.D.) there is mention beside 
Kālidāsa of a famous poet Bharavi, whoalsois always mentioned 
in the Indian manuals of poetics among the greatest poets. His 
epic Kiratarjuniya”™ is unanimously considered by Indians 
as among the best works of classical Sanskrit poetry. It counts 





1) Probably he knew the Kiéik’ Vrtti, which was written about 650 A.D., whilet he 
was slready known to Vāmana (avout 800 A.D.). If Magha already koew him, which is not 
improbable, thea bis time would be the second half of the 7th century. 

3) Cf. O. Walter, Uebereinstimmangen in Gedanken, Vergleichen uad Wendungen bei 
indischen Kunstdichtern, Leipzig, 1905, p 18 f. 

3) Kivyamimamsi, GOS Ed., p. 12. This would be a further argument against his 
having been à king. 

4) In Jalhana’s Sūktimuktāvali, =. Peterson. Sabb., p. 25; F. W. Thomas in JRAS, 
1901, p. 253. i 

5) Ed. with Mallinatha'’s commentary in NSP, 6th Ed., 1907; Cantos LIII with 
Malliadtha’s Comm., transl., etc., by M. R. Kale, Bombay, 1915; in Kashi Sanskrit Series, 
1929; Sargas I-III with the com n. $b larthadip.ké of Citrabhana in TSS, 63, 1918; with 
the commentaries of Devard‘ayaivan and Vidyi-oi Ihava ed. in COJ, Land IT, 1934 ; Cantos 
I-III transl. into English by P N. Patankar, Benares, 1907; the first two cantos transl. 
into German by C. Schätz, Bielefeld, 1915; s complete German transl. by C. Cappeller in 
HOS, Vol. 15, 1912 (Bibliography of the editions, translations, ete, by August Blau, 
p. xxii f., Ueber die Motrik des Bhairavi. p. 113 @.). Cf. F.J. Thomas in JRAS, 1917, 
869 ff. That Bhairavi was influenced by Kalidasa, is shown by Walter, l.c., p- 24 ff. The 
"Kirātārjunīya is quoted in the Kāśikā, s. Kielhorn in Ind, Ant., 14, 327, 
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as one of the six model epics (mahakavya) to which in addition to 
Kalidasa’s two epics Magha’s Sisupalavadha, the Bhattikavya 
and Sriharsa’s Naisadhacarita belong. ‘The subject-matter of the 
18 cantos of the epic is the story of the fight of the hero Arjuna 
with the god Siva, who has assumed the form of a Kirata.” 
The first three cantos and Cantos XII-X VIII follow the Maha- 
bharata narrative fairly closely, whilst Cantos IV-XI are mainly 
the poet’s own invention. But the narrative is of no consequence 
here. The real importance of the poem lies in the descriptions 
woven into the narrative, the often splendid images and similes, 
and the skill in the handling of the language, which reaches its 
zenith specially in Canto XV. Here, for instance, we find verses 


in which only certain consonants occur (thus XV, 5 only s, y, b 
and §, or XV, 14, where no consonant except n occurs), verses in 


which the two halves of the verse have the samé syllables, but a 
different meaning, or in which every quarter of a verse read back- 


wards gives the same wording as when read from left to right, or 
the like. Whilst these verbal gymnastics do not inspire us with 


admiration any more than do the tricks of an acrobat, 


yet among the descriptions of nature we do come across 
many a splendid image revealing the true poet. I refer to the 


beautiful description of autumn in Canto IV, to the delightful 
bathing scene in Canto VIII ” and the description of the sun- 
set and night in Canto IX. There we find charming images, for 
instance when the poet says that the sun with his red body sinks 
intoxicated into the earth, after having drunk his fill of the boney- 
drink of the lotus of day with his ray-hands (IX, 3), or when he 
compares the rising moon to a silver bowl which night, like a 
beautiful woman, brings, in order to anoint the god of love as 
king (IX, 32). It is true that the rarest and the most far-fetched 


as 


1) Mahabbarata, 3, 39 f, ; see above, T, p. 347 f. 
2) VIII, 27 f., tranal by Rückert in Jahrbücher für wissenschaft), Kritik, 1831, p. 15 f. 
(also in Rickert Nachlese, T, 265 F). 
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similes are the most pleasing to the Indian Pandits. For this 
reason they have given this poet the epithet ‘* Sunshade- 
Bharavi,’’ because he once compared the pollen of the lotus stir- 
red up from a cluster of lotuses by stormy winds to the goddess 
Laksmi reflecting her image in a golden sunshade.” 

The Kiratarjuntya was the model for Magha's epic Sisupala- 
vadha™ which is also esteemed by the Indians as one of their out- 
standing epic poems. In all arts and artificialities of the Kavya, 
however, Magha seeks to outdo his prototype Bharavi.” Like 
Bharavi in Canto IV of the Kiratarjuniya, Magha seeks to show 
his ‘skill in metrics in Canto IV of the Sisupilavadha. But 
whilst Bharavi uses only 19 different kinds of metre, Magha 
makes use of 23. Just as Canto XV of the Kiratarjuniya, which 
is devoted to the description of the fight, excels most in artificia- 
lities and all kinds of tricks with sounds and words, in the same 
way Magha accomplishes similar but still more difficult feats 
in Canto XIX, which is likewise devoted to the description ofa 
fight. Here we find verses which when read backwards give a 
second meaning, whose syllables can be read in various directions 
to form all manner of figures (a zigzag, a circle, etc.) and verses 
in which only two or three definite consonants occur, €.g., such 
an atrocious verse as XIX, 3 ; 

jajavjojajijijjaji tam tato’titatatitut | 
bhabho’ bhibh&bhibhGbhabhiriririraririrarah || 

If it was Bharavi’s endeavour to glorify Siva, Magha pursues 

the religious quest of glorifying Visnu. His theme is also 





1) V,39. Cf. Peterson, OC, VI, Leyden, II, 2, 3399 f. 

3) Ed. with Mallindtha’s commentary in NSP, 5th Ed., Bombay, 1910. German 
translation (in prose) of Cantos I-XI by ©. Schatz, Bielefeld, 1845. Cantos ITI and IV tran- 
sisted into English by P. N. Patankar, Benares, 1907; the first four cantos and the last, 
beginning from XII, 27 have been translated into German in abridged form by C. Cappeller, 
Bilamighs, Magha's Siéupailavadba im Auszug bearbeitet, Stuttgart, 1915. Complete 
German translation according to the commentaries of Vallabbadeva and Mallinātba by B. 
Hualtzech, Leipzig, 1926. ; wage & 

3) Of. Jacobi in WZEM, 3, 1689, 121 f., 141. E. Hultzach in ZDMG, 72, 1918, 
p. 147 f., shows that be also used the Bhajtikivys. 
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taken from the Mahabharata, namely the section in which Krsna 
kills Sisupala.” But the poet is not at all particular about the 
legend. The chief thing for him is the descriptions and scenes, 
which move preferably in the realm of erotics, though the theme 
itself does not give the slightest occasion for erotics. A good 
half of the epic consisting of twenty cantos has nothing to 
do with the actual legend. 


Thus Canto II gives the poet an opportunity to show his knowledge of 
the Nitigastra, the manual of politics. Here we find many g ood aphorisms, 
e.g., II, 44: 

‘* Usually patience is a man’s adornment, as modesty is a woman’s;— 
But after an insult, bravery beseems a man, 
As shamelessness beseems a woman in the enjoyment of love.” 


Or LI, 86: 


“The wise man does not depend on the decree of fate, 
Neither does he rely only on his own strength ; 
The prudent one is mindful of both, 
As the good poet is mindful of both words and meaning.” 


In his similes Magha strives to be as original ss possible. Thus he com- 
pares (II, 18) the drops of sweat on the body of Balarama burning red from 
hatred towards the foe, to stars breaking forth in the red sky of evening. 
But the Indian art critics called the poet “ Bell-Magha,"’ 2’ because they 
especially admired the image (IV, 20) where Magha compares a hill on one 
side of which the sun is setting whilst on the other the moon is climbing up 
the sky, to an elephant from whose back two bells are hanging. Miagha is 
also a past master in the art of using plays on words, and ambiguities. In 
Canto XVI a messenger from Sisupaéla enters and brings Krsna an inten- 
tionally ambiguous message, the same verses containing at the same time 
a polite humble excuse and an impertinent declaration of war. 


Magha’s chief strength lies, however, in the field of erotics. 
In any case Indian poets cannot describe a city without depicting 


‘he beauty of the women living in it in glowing colours, and the 





7 t) Mahābhär., II, 41-45; s. aboro, i; 941. 
| 2) Ghaotimaghs; s. Peterson, OC, Leyton, ITI, 2, 339. On this kind of epithet of 
| various poet see above, P. 43. fn. and Mrs. Melati Sen in COJ, I, 58 f. Some] poets are 
2 known i by such names, l. ¢., p. 61 f. 
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description of the seasons, of the evening, or of the day-break only 
serves them as an occasion for describing the doings of lovers. 
Our poet drives all this to extremities. 

When he describes an army on the march and a military camp (Canto V) 
he does not forget to describe the progress of the queens carried in chairs and 
the harem women riding on horses and asses, and to give us a aketch of the 
women who have fallen asleep in their tents from weariness and the courte- 
sans who are makiog their toilet in order to receive the men. We follow 
not only the warriors and the elephants to their bath, but the women too. 
and the poet describes how ‘‘ the water collects in the deep navel ponds of 
the women and is held up by the mighty bridges of their hips, how it then. 
making delightful music, glides over the banks of the firm breasts and flows 
slowly on” (V, 29). To us this kind of thing may appear insipid, but it 
must have given the Indian readers and hearers great pleasure. Likewise 
it may seem far-fetched to us when in Canto VI all the six seasons of the 
year enter, one after another, inthe form of beautiful women, to delight 
Visnu ; but it gives the poet another opportunity of showing his art in erotic 
descriptions. It may seem very out of place to us when itjis related in the 
following cantos that the Yadavas, instead of going to battle, walk about 
with lovely women in the forest and bathe with them in the pond. But the 
poet needs the background of forest and pond to sketch erotic pictures, and 
to rave again and again about the thighs of the lovely women, which are as 
stout as elephants’ trunks, about their heavy bips, their firm breasts, which 
resemble full pitchers and at the same time frisking colts (VII, 73), ete. 
When at last (at the end of Canto VIII) the hot-rayed sun-god saw how the 
Yadavas shone in resplendent beauty through their bathing in the pond, 
then he too desired to dip into the waves of the western ocean. And that 
gives the desired occasion for a description of the sunset and the rising of 
the moon in Canto IX. But the moon inflames the god of love, and once 
more we see the young women preparing to receive their beloved, and sending 
their ceed Viale love-messengers out after him (IX, 55). Then night 
falls.—a welcome pretext for a description of orgies of love preceded by a 
carousal in Canto X. But‘ these people always scratch and bite one another, 
when they love one another,” as Rückert has already observed. xX, 72 - 


= 
- =. — 
TT 


“ Through pressing of arms and earing of hair, 
Me, Through striking of wounds with nails and teeth 
The god of love who sfumbers in the delicate bodies 
Of women, was awa}fened and opened his bright eyes.” 
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And now, so as to leave no doubt whatsoever that he has studied the 
manual of love, Magha compares the sounds of voluptuousness and other 
noises of the enjoyment of love with the words of the Kamasiitra (X, 75). 
It is noteuntil the dawn of day and the awakening from the night of love 
has been described in Canto XI that the poet returns to the warlike events. 
And even here Krsna’s entry into the city of the Pandavas (XIII, 30 ff.) 
cannot be narrated without the poet’s describing to us in detail the behavi- 
our of the women of the city on this occasion. Many a verse in Canto 
XVIIT shows that he can also depict the horrors of a battle. And yet these 
descriptions real more like those of a man who draws image upon image 


from his imagination. without ever having seen a battle-field with his own 
eyes. 


Magha is familiar not only with the manuals of polities, 
erotics and poztics; he also shows his erudition as a student 
of grammar, music, astrology and medicine, as well as of 
the Nyaya, Sāmkhya and Yoga systems of philosophy and even 
of the dogmas of Buddhism. He expressly mentions Panini’s 
grammar and Bharata’s manual of dramatic art. An allusion to 
a fable of the Paficatantra proves that he knew this work too, in 
a form resembling the ‘‘ textus simplicior.” ” 

In the manuals of poetics Magha’s Sisupalavadha is men- 
tioned very frequently,” from which it may be seen how highly | 
the Indian art critics valued him. 

Magha has also been imitated with great eagerness, mostly 
by the Kashmiri poet Rājānaka Ratnakara, whose epic 
Haravijaya” in 50cantos reveals a detailed study of the Sisu- 
palavadha.” The subject-matter of the poem is the defeat of 


ee 


| 1, Of. E. Hultzsch in Festgabe Garhe, p. 78 f.. and Magha’s Siéupilavadba ins 
Deutsche übertragen, p.v- See Sigdup., NIX, 75 (Panini); XX, 44 (Bharata); XVI, 47 

(Paficutantra), Allusions lo Buddhism : II, 28; XV, 65; Epilogue V. 2. 
2, Cf. Jacobi in WZ2KM, 4. 1890, p- 296 M., and C. Cappeller in Festschrift Kubo, 


204 ff. i y 
3) Eà. with Rvfanaka Alaka’sa commentery in Km., 22, 1890. Lexicograpbic informa- 


tion from the Haraviiaya is given by R Schmidt in WZ2KM, 39, 259 ff. On the anthor a. 
_ above, p. 82. ; | 
ss dy Jacobi, l c., 240 ff. Ratnikara himself says that be imitated Bags. Cf. also E EH; 
Dhruva in WZEM, 5, 1891, 25 f. 
X 
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the Asura Andhaka by Siva. But the poet avails hitnself of the 
opportunity to bring in all the descriptions prescribed in a Kavya 
and to show his knowledge of the Nītiśāstra (in Cantos VIII-X VI) 
as well as the Kāmaśāstra (in Canto XXIX). In the destription 
of a battle (in Canto XLVII) a hymn to the cruel goddess Durga 
(Candistotra) is inserted. Another work of the same poet is 
VakroktipaficasikA or “‘ the fifty stanzas with Vakroktis © 
(ambiguous sayings, plays on words).” 

A contemporary of Ratnakara is the Buddhist poet Siva- 
svamin, who also lived under King Avantivarman in the 
9th century A.D. in Kashmir,” and wrote an ornate epic 
Kapphanabhyudaya” on the model of Bharavi and Magha. 
The epic deals with a legend of the Avadinagataka*’ of Kapphina, 
king of the South, who menaces the king. of Sravasti, but is 
converted by Buddha to his doctrine in good time. 

The Jinistic poet Haricandra (after 900 A.D.) who in 
his great epic Dharmagarmabhyudaya™ describes the life 
of the Jina Dharmanatha in 21 cantos, has also taken Magha’s 
epic as his model. 

Ornate court poetry is to a very great extent eru dite 
poetry ; nowhere is this shown more clearly than in the epic 
Ravanavadha (“The Killing of Ravana’’) by the poet 
Bhatti, generally known as Bhattikavya,” an epic, 





1) Ed. with Vallabbadeva's commentary in Km., Part T, 101-14. Specimens from 

the work are given by C. Bernheimer in ZDMG, 63, 1909, 816 f. Ratndkera is also the author 
* of a Dhvanigathapaijika. Both works are quoted by Royyaka. 

3) Rajatarafigin!, 5, 34. He is often cited in the anthologies. 

3) Extracts from the work are given by Sesagirt Sastrin, Report on the Search for 
Sanakrit MSS., Madras, 1893-94, p. 49 1. Cf, Thomas, Kav., 111 ff., and the literature quoted 
there: Keith, HSL, 133 f. 

4) IX, 8 (88). 

B) Ea. in Km., 8, 1888; s. above, IT, 617. 

6) “ Bhatti's poem," just as the Sidopflavadha ia often called " Maghakivya."" The 
Bhattikivys has been ed. with the earliest commentary, Jayamañgala's Jsyamangala, by 3 
Govinda Sbankara Shistri Bāpata in NSP, Bombay, 1887, and with MallioStha's commentary 
by K. P. Trivedi in BSS, 1898. Cantos XVIII-XXII bave been transl. by C. Schatz,“ Piaf 
Gestoge des Bhattikivya "' in the Report on the “ Gymnasium " at, Bielefeld, 1837, A few 





< 
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which in 22 cantos sings the story of Rāma, but at the same 
time secks to illustrate the rules of grammar and poetics 
by examples. The poem is divided into four sections (Kandas), 
the firste of which (=Cantos I to V) seeks to give examples 
for miscellaneous rules, the second (= Cantos VI to IX) for 
the main rules of Panini’s grammar, whilst in the third 
section (=Cantos X to XIII) the most important figures of 
speech, and in the fourth the use of the tenses and modes are 
illustrated by means of examples. It is sufficiently significant 
that the Bhattikavya is always highly esteemed by the Indians as 
a work of poetic art, is counted as one of their classical works of 
art, and indeed fully merits the name of “* mabikavya,’’ and that 
on the other hand it also enjoys a great reputation as an authority 
on questions of grammar,.* The poet himself says at the end 
(XXII, 33f.): ‘‘ This work is like a lamp for those whose eye 
is grammar ; but it is like a mirror in the hand of the blind for 
people without grammar. This poem must be understood 
through a commentary ; then it is a feast for the discerning ones. 
As I only like dealing with experts, fools will fare badly with this 
poem.’’ It speaks well for the reputation of the Bhattikavya 
that there are no less than 13 different commentaries on the 
work. The name Bhatti is a Prakrit form for Bhartr. This may 
be the reason why the author of this epic has sometimes been 





specimens of a metrical translation from the beginning of the poem are given by P. Anderson 
in JBRAS 3, 1850, p. 20 f. The first four cantos with English tranal. ed. by V. G. Pradhan, 
Poona, 1897. Cantos I-V in English and Sanskrit ed. Kunjalal Nag, Dacca, 1894. Various 
editions forclass-room purposes have been printed in Indis. 

1) This section shows striking similarities with Bhimaha, and also with Dandin and 
Udbhata, and yet in details it diverges from all of them. Probably it is based on an earlier 
manual of poetics, which was alao used by Bhimaha, In Canto XII there is mention of the 
bhaga flega (play on words, in which the same verses are to be read once as Sanskrit, sod once as 
Prékrit), which does not ocour in the earliest Alamkira-Siastras, but of which Anandsvardbana 
furnishes one example. Cf. Trivedi, Edition, Vol. II, Notes, p. 9; Hane in Ind. Ant., 1912, 
p- 208, and Introd,, p. xiv f; Da., Poetics I, 50 M. ; Job. Nobel, Studien zum 10. Buch des 
Bhattikivya, ia Le Muséon, t. 97, 1924, p. 281 M. Ruyyaka quotes the Bhattikavys. 

2) Bhatti is quoted especially frequently y the oe Kramadifvara ; », 
į Fearn in Bezz. Boitr. 5, 1880. 59 £, 
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identified with the gnomic poet and grammarian Bhartrhari or 
claimed as a member of his family. ” 

The Bhattikavya is not the only epic which has combined 
the purposes of the poet with those of the grammarian. Thi 
Ravana&rjuntiya (or Arjunaravantya)” by Bhaumaka,” 
which is well known in Kashmir, is a similar work. [t Is a great 
epic (mahakavya) in 27 cantos. The subject-matter is the fight of 
Arjuna Karttavirya with Ravana after the legend told in the 
Ramayana (VII, 31-33). The main purpose of the work is, 
however, the explanation of the grammatical rules of Panini.” 
As another work of the same character, but which is primarily 
a work of grammatical lexicography, and only secondarily a 
poem too, we may here mention the Kavirahasya 5) 
(‘Secret of a Poet’?) by Halāyudha. It is a kind of 
lexicon of roots (Dhatupaitha), in which the formation of the 
present tense of the Sanskrit verb is to be presented graphically. 
At the same time, however, it is a eulogy of King IKrsnaraja 
10. of the Rastrakita family, who reigned in the Deccan 
about 940-956 A.D. He macandra,-too, wrote his historical 


epic Kumfirapalacarita to illustrate his own gram- 
mar.” 


-_-—_ 





1) Bhatti is described os the son of the half-brother of Bhartrhari. Some commenta- 
ries direotly call the author Bhartrbari, son of Sridharasvamin, The names Bhattasy§mut 
and Bhartrsvamin are also given. Chronologically (s. above p. 27, f.-n. 3) it is possible that 
Bhathi may have been related to Bhartrhari. Cf. T'rivedi's Edition, p. xiv ff.; Kanè in 
Ind. Ant., 1912, p. 128, and Introd., p. xiv. 

2) Ed. in Km. 68, 1900. It is also cited under the name Vyoga or Vyogakavya, s. 
K. C. Chatterjee in THQ 7, 1931, 628 and Th. Zachariae in ZIT 9, 1932, p. 10 ff. 

3) The author is also called Bhattabhauma or Bhattabhima or Bhuma or Bhimaka. 
Cf. Trivedi, Bhattikivya Ed., Introd., I., p. X f. 

4) Ksemenodra quotes it ia the Suerttatilaka os an example of a Kavyodaatra 
(* Manual of the form of a poem "'). 

5) Ed, io both recensions by L. Heller, Greifswald 1900. Cf, Bhandarkar, Report 
1883-84, p. 8f.: L. Heller, Halayodba’s Kavirahssya, Diss., Goettingen, 1894; Zacharias, 
Die indischen Wörterbücher, p. 26. 3 

6) See below, p. 54. Other grammatical poems are the Vaisaudevavijaya 
by the poet V a sudev.a, who probably lived at the court of King Vikarama of Calicut in 


* 


Kerala, and the supplement to it, the Dhataukdvys,by N@raiyapaBhaffatiri. 


i 
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It is significant of the authors of court epics that they scarcely 
ever have the ambition to invent new themes. Again and again 
the old myths or heroic legends are worked up in new forms. In- 
deed, théir ambition lies precisely in showing that they are able 
to dress the old well-known and oft re-told subject in a new garb. 

The Bengali poet A b h i n a n d a, ” son of Satananda, deals 
with the Rama legend in his epic Rimacarita.* The poet, 
who is compared to Kālidāsa, Bana and Vakpatiraija and is 
frequently quoted in the anthologies and also in the manuals 
of poetics, calls his parton Haravarsa and Yuvaraja, who is 
probably identical with King Devapala (about 815-854 A.D.). 3) 
The poem is a Mabākāvya, which, in a simple Vidarbha style 
with only ozcasional long compounds, tells the story of Rāma 
from about the middle of Book LV of the Ramayana down to the 
end of Book VI. In Canto XVI he extols Devi or Sakti, 

It isa different A bhinanda™ who, also in the 9th 
century, wrote the epic K a dambarikathasdra,” an 


The two poems, ed. in Km., Part X, pp. 52-121, 121-123, relate the legend of Krepa, 
and at the same time illustrate Pagini's Grammar and Dhatupatha. This Wdsudeva, who, 
may also have been the author of Rimakatha, Samksepa-R@mayaga and Samksepa-Bharata 
ia not the same asthe author of the Yamaka-poem Yudhbigthiravijaya. 

Cf. K.R. Pishoroti in BSOS, Vol. V, Part IV, 1930, 797 F. Asiate as in the 18th century 
a grammatical poem, the Naksatramala by Tripathi Sivar ama was 
written, ed. in Kın., Part V, 1555, pp. 105-115, 

= 1) He is also called Gaud4bhinandsa, Abhinandana, Aryavildsa (most probably so- 
called as a devotee of Ary or Devi) and Vilisa for sbort, and Gauda Kumbhbakara, s. V. 
Raghavan in Ann, Bh. Inst, 16, 1935, 141 f. 

2) Critically edited with Introduction by K. S. Ramascami Sästri Siromani, GOR 46, 1933. 

3) ‘This is made to seem probable by the editor Ramascami Sastri (ntrod., p- xx Ë). 
On Devapala, son of Dharmapala, of the Pala dynasty, sg-H. C. Ray, Dynastic History 
of Northoro India, I, 290 f., 354. 

4) He is also the author of the Yogavisigthasdra, The two Abhioandas sre often 
confused with each other. They are both Bengalis, so that the name Gandabhinanda (1.c., 
" Abhinanda of Bengal "') can be applied to both. Both have associations with Kashmir 
and both are quoted between 1000 and 1400 A.D. In the anthologies many verses by 
Abbinanda ere given, some of which occur in the Ramacarita, some in the Kédambari- 
kathasara and some in neither of thetwo. C). Thomas, Kav., p- 20 ff.; Har Dott Sharma 
in Saduktikarpaimpta, Ed., Introd., p. 37 f.: De, Padyivali, p. 18° f. 

5) Ed. in Pandit, Vols. I, IT ond in Km. Ll, 1888; with a commentary by Nandalils 
Sarma, Lahore, 1900; se Keith, Ind. OM. Cat., No. 7058. Keomendra too has written a 
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abridgment of Bina’s novel ‘‘ Kadambari.’’ This Abhinanda calls 
himself a son of Bhatta Jayanta and traces his descent back 
to his great-great-grandfather Saktisvamin, who was the minister 
of the Kashmiri king Lalitaditya Muktapida (699-735 A.D.). 

The story of the killing of Kicaka,') which is told in the 
Virata-Parvan of the Mahabharata, is treated in an epic very 
popular with the Pandits of Bengal,—the Yamaka-lavya 
Kicakavadha®”™ by Nitivarman (9th or 10th 
century A. D.?) in five cantos. Nitivarman is not a great poet, 
but excels through his extraordinary skill in the use of rhymes 
and puns. 

The legend of Krsna is treated by Lolimbar aja, who 
is supposed to have lived at the court of the South Indian king 
Harihara, a contemporary of King Bhoja, * in his epic H a r i- 
vilasa,” in five cantos, the third of which is devoted to the 
description of the seasons and the fourth to a description of the 
god Krsna. K se mendra sings of the incarnations of Visnu 
in his Dagavatairacarita.*® A short canto is devoted 
to each one of the ten incarnations (fish, tortoise, boar, man-lion, 
dwarf, Parasurama, Rama, Krsna, Buddha and Kalki). In Canto 


=— —. 





ee 





Padyskidambari, ‘' Kadambari in verses," s. I. Schönberg, Kgemendtas Kavi- 
kanth@bbaraga, p. 6; De, Poetics, I, 172. 

i) See above I, 354. 

2) With the Commentary of Janirdunasena. ,Fd. with an Introduction, Notes 
and Extracts from the Commentary of Sarvainandanaiga by Sushil Kumar De, Dacca 
University Oriental Publ. Series, No. 1, 1929. The work is quoted in manuals of poetics 
from the llth century onwards, beginning with Bhoja (about 1950 A, D.) as well as in 
dictionaries and grammatical works. I think it very probable that I, 7 should be interpreted 
as an allusion to King Vigrahapala. Cf. 8. K. De, Ed., pp. xiii f., 99; JRAS 1927, 109 f.; 
BSOS V, 3, 1929, 502 f.; A. B. Keith ia BSOS V, 1, 1028, p. 31. 

3} Of. Pandit, Vol. TI, p. 78f.; Weber, Ind, Streifen III, 210, n. 3; Arishnamachorya 
129; and Km , Part XT, p. 94 f., note. 

4) Ed. in Pandit, Vol. II, 79 f., 101 ff. and jo Km., Part XI, 1895, 94-133. The 
Kreoa-legend is also treated inthe Gopailalila by Ramacandra (born io 

1489 in Tsilinga), ed. in Pandit, Vol. VI. 

>) Ed. in Km. 26, 1891. On the Buddbavatara cf, A. Foucher, JA 1892, s. 6 t XX. 
167 M., and J. J. Seat Altindische Schelmenbicher I, p. xxxiii f, where the passuge IX, 
24 ff. bas been translated. 
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IX Buddha appears as an incarnation of Krsna, and the Buddha 
legend is transformed into a Visnu legend. In Bharata- 
manjari and Ramayanamanjari,” the other 
two epics by Ksemendra which have come down to us, the 
contents of the two great epics are made accessible to the 
reader in convenient fashion, but at the same time, as 5. 
Lévi ® says, the poems are shorn of all their beauty. ‘Two 
centuries later, another abridged version of the Mahabharata was 
composed by the Jain A maracandra Stiri ,™ the 
Balabharata,* which, though divided as an ornate 
epic into cantos (sarga), at the same time follows the Parvan- 
division of the ancient epic. The poem, which was composed 
under King Visaladeva of Anhilvad (1243-1261) shows great 
skill in the use of the metres. ‘The same Amaracandra, a pupil 
of Jinadatta Sari, also wrote at the request of the minister 
Padma a Mahakavya Padmananda” in 19 cantos, in which 
the life of the first Jina, Rsabha, is treated in an ornate style. 
Various metres are used for the various cantos, 35 in all. In a 
shorter work Caturvimsaati-Jinendra-Samkg1pta- 
Caritini,” he deals briefly with the lives of all the 24 
Jinas. Amaracandra is dependent on Hemacandra. 0 


— 
——— - — = 








1) Edited in Km 65, 1896 and 53, 1903. 

2 JA 1885, s. 8,t. VI, 420. Lévi makes the very feasible conjecture that the two 
worka were [written only as * poetical exercises," such as are recommended to budding poets 
by Ksemendra in the Kavikantbabharana. As the Bharatamanhjart and the DasAvatiracarita are 
dated 1037 and 1066 respectively, all the three Mafjaris may have been works of the poet's yout ly, 

3) Also called by the epithets Amarapagdita or Amarayati. Tbo poetis also the author 
of works on poetics and metrics. r 

4) Ed. in Pandit, Vol. IV-VI andio Km. 45, 1891. D., Galanos, who lived in India 
from 1786 to 1833, translated it into modern Greek (Atbens, 1817). C/, Weber in ZDMG 27, 
1873, 170 f, ; Ind. Streifen 3, 3 ff. 

5) Critically edited, with introduction, Indices and Appendices by H. R. Aapadia in 
GOS 58, 1932, 

6) Edited by Kapadia in the Appendix to GOS 58, pp. 447-588. 

7) On the Mab&ékavyas, in which the lives of the Jinas are described poetically by 
Hemacandra and other Jain poets, s. above If, 508 ff., 512 7. We might also add the 
Munisuvrata-Kavyaratnsa, edited. in T35 Na, 107, 1931, in which the life of 
the 20th Jina is described by a poel Arhaddasa, whose time is unknown. 
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The so-called Slesa, the pun, the use of words with double 
meaning, is one of the favourite figures of the Indian ornate 
poets. The art of using these Slesas was developed to 
such perfection by some pocts that they composed entire® epics 
which can be read in more than one sense. Thus the poet 
Sandhyakara Nandi wrote an epic Rama- 
palacarita,” in which every verse is to be taken ina 
double sense, the one sense referring to the hero Raima and the 
other to King Raémapala who reigned in Bengal at the end of the 
llth century. This poet was outdone by two other poets, who 
made it their task to compose one great epic in which the nar- 
rative of the Mahabharata as well as that of the Ramayana is 
contained, in sucha way that every single verse admits of a 
double interpretation: in the one sense it tells the story of the 
Pandavas, in the other that of Rima. ‘The earlier of these two 
works is the Raighavapandaviya or Dvisandha- 
nakavya,” by the Digambara-Jain Dhanafjaya 
from Karnata, who is mentioned by Viadiraja in the Parsva- 
nathacarita (1025 A.D.) and perhaps lived between 960 and 1000 
A.D.” The Raighavapandaviya” by Kaviraja, 
whose patron Kamadeva II was of the Kadamba family, and who 





1) Edited by Haraprasdda Sastri in Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 3, 1910, pp. 
1.56. Cf. Ep. Ind. IX, 321 f. H. C. Ray, Dynastic History of Nortbern India, 1, 255 ete. 
(s. Index, p. 649) bas used the work as a historical source. Cf. Ramaprasad Chanda in the 
Modern Review, March 1935, p. 349 f. 

2) That is, "tbe poem with a double interpretation." It consists of 18 Sargas and 
is edited with a commentary in Em. 49, 1895. 

$) See above II, 515. Cf. A. Venkatasubbiah in JBRAS 3, 1928, 135 f., K. B, Pathak 
in JBRAS 21, 1904, 1 #.; Bhandarkar, Report , 1884-1887, p. 19f.; Tb, Zachariae, Die 
indischen Wörterbücher p. 27 f, ; 

4) Ed, with the commentary of Sadadbara in Km. 62. The poem consists of 13 Sargas. 
Yet another Raghavapandaviya, written by Srofakirti, is mentioned in a Sravana-Bejgola 
inscription, dated 1163 A. D., io a verse which seems to be quoted from the Pampa 
Rāmāysņa 0105 A.D.). See R. Narasimhachor in Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. II, Nr. Gå 
(translation, p. 18). This Rāghavapāņļuviya which does not seem to have been found yot, 
was a pratyayota-kacya, i.e. a poem in which ench verse if read in the usual > way tolls » the 
story of Rims, and if read backwards, the story of the Pandavas. For a Raghavayadoriya, 
which, when read backwards gives the story of Krsna, see Keith, Ind. Off. Cat., No 


A 
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reigned between 125° and 1307 A.D., is a separate work from 
the last-named.’ The poet boasts that with the exception of 
Subandhu and Bana none can equal him in ‘‘crooked speech ” 
(vakrokti). The Raghavanaisadhiya” by Haradat- 
tasūri, whose time is uncertain, is another work belonging 
to the same category. In this epic, too, every verse bas a double 
meaning, one alluding to Rama, the other to Nala. 

The Nala legend has been dealt with repeatedly by the ornate 
poets. The most celebrated is the Naisad hacarita” by 
the poet Sriharsa, which is usually named by the Indian 
art critics side by side with the epics of the classical poets 
Kalidasa, Bhairavi and Magha as the last in the series of master- 
pieces of the Ornate Court Epic. It is a great epic in 22 cantos 
dealing with the story of Nala in the most elaborate style. 
Indeed, there is scarcely any better way of bringing home to our 
minds the vast difference between the ancient popular epic and 
the ornate court epic, than to compare the simple story of Nala and 
Damayanti in the Mahabharata, which in its ‘naive presentation 
and its simple and forceful language touches and charms us even 


—————z__ =e 


1) Kaviraja, *' Poet-prince,”” isa title which Indian poets have only too frequently ar- 
rogated to themselves. Tor this reason we cannot draw any chronological conclusions from 
the mention of a Kaviraja (¢.9., in Vāmana’'s Kivydlamk aravrtti 4, 1,10). Tt is true 
that the fact that our poet is also called Kavirājasūri or Kavirijapandita, seems to indicate 
that the epithet Kavirija had become a proper name, Cf. Venkatasubbioh, Le. p. 147 f. 3; 
K. B. Pathak in JBRAS 22, 1908, 1 N. Pathak assumes that Madbavabhatta was the reol 
name of Kavirāja, but Venkatasubbiah disputes this. 

2) Edited with tho poet's own commentary in Km, 57, 1596. There is even s 
Righavapioda vayadaviya by C idam bara, in which each verse admits 
of three interpretations, as it relutes the contents of the Kamdyana, the Mahabharata and the 
Bhigavata-Puraya, s. Aufrecht. CO I, 500, iT, 117, 

3) Without any opparent reason the poem is divided inte two halves, the Pūrva- and the 
Uttara-Noigadhacarite (I-XJ] and XII-XXII). An edition of the frat half by Prema Chandra 
Pandita with bis own commentary, appeared in Calcutta in 1696 ; an edition of the Ctlara- 
Naisadhacarita with the commentary of Narayana by E Roer in Bibl. ail Calcutta 1855. 
A complete edition ‘with the commentary of Narayana, also in Bombay NSP. W. Yates. (As. 
Researches, Vol, 20), 2nd ‘part, Caloutta 1839, p. 315 t.) has already well characterised this 
work: Cantos I-XXII translated into English with Critical Notes and Extracts from up- 
phblished Commentaries, Appendices and » Vocabulary by Krishnoa Kanta Handiqui, Lahore, 


1934. 
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to-day, with the bombastic poem of Sriharsa, whose sole aim is 
to apply all the arts of the Alamkarasistra, to surmount all the 
difficulties of metries, and to show off not only his thorough 
knowledge of mythology but also his mastery of the Kamasistra. 
What a difference between the delicate chastity with which the 
love between Nala and Damayanti is depicted in the Mahabha- 
rata, and the sultry erotics bordering on obscenity in Cantos 
XVIII-XX of the Naisadhacarita, which describe the love-life of 
the newly-wed couple. And yet it cannot be demied that 
Sribarsa is a master of language and metrics, an artist in the 
invention of elaborate plays on words, and that he has many good 
ideas in his descriptions of nature. 


Whilst the ornate poets are generally content with applying puns and 
ambiguities merely to show their linguistic talents, Sriharga knows how to 
utilise them occasionally also in places where there is internal justification 
for them through the context. In order to confuse Damayanti in the self- 
choiee of a husband, the four gods have assumed the form of Nala. The 
poet now (XIII, 3 ff.) lets Sarasvati, who introduces to Damayanti the 
princes who are to woo her, introduce the five ‘‘Nalas’” in verses which have 
a double meaning, one meaning fitting Nala, and the other the god who is 
concealed in Nala’s form. Itisa pretty fancy when the poet (XXII, 40), 
after Nala has described the night in a number of verses, introduces the 
description of the rising of the moon by saying that the moon had grown 
red with anger at Nala’s description ‘‘of his friend, the dark,’’ and that in 
order to appease it, Nala hastily began to sing the praises of the moon 
‘“ rising in rose-red beauty.” But how insipid and pedantic it is when the 
poet (in Canto VII) describes the beauty of Damayanti in 108 verses. and 
from her eyes, to which he devotes nine verses, her nose, which is described 
in one verse, her lip, sung in six verses, etc., right down to her toes, and 
does not spare us one single part of her body. And in the 22 cantos of the 
epic he does not succeed in bringing the story further than the description of 
the happiness of the newly-wed couple. The poem ends with the description 
of the moonlit night in a conversation between Nala and Damayanti. 


It is obvious how little the poet cares about the story itself, 


and how much about the tricks and niceties of diction. As 
beseems the author of a Mahakavya, Sriharsa is also a learned 


` nh 
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poet, which he proves by occasional allusions to the philosophical F Wi 
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doctrines of the Vedanta, Nyaya and Vaisesika, the Pūrva- 
Mimamesa and the Buddhistic systems.” In Canto XVII, where a 
disciple of Carvaka out of the host of evil spirits accompanying 
the defnon Kali proclaims his hedonistic-materialistic and anti- 
religious doctrines, he shows that he is also familiar with the 
teachings of materialism. 


The numerous commentaries which have been written on 
the work” also speak for the great popularity enjoyed by this 
epic. The following anecdote, however, shows that the apprecia- 


tion of the poem among Indian critics themselves is not unani- 
mous ; 


When Sribarsa had finished his Naisadhacarita, he showed it to his 
uncle Mammata, the author of the Kavyaprakasa. When the latter had 
read it through, he expressed his regret at not having seen it before ; for 
when he wrote the chapter in his poetics on the faults of a poem, he 
was at great pains to search for examples in numerous books. Had he 
kaown the Naisadhacarita in good time, he would not have needed to seek 


further, and could have given an example of every kind of fault from this 
work. *) 


Probably in the 13th century the poet Krsnananda not 
only wrote a commentary on the Naisadhacarita, but also re-told 
the Nala legend himself in an epic Sahrdayainanda® 
in 15 cantos. And once more in the 15th century the poet 

~~ Vamanabbattabana, also called ‘‘ the new Bana ”’ 


ee 


1) See Appendix I to the translation of Handiqui. Sriharga is also the author of a work 
on Vedinta Philosophy. 

2) Handiqui deals with eight different commentaries inthe Introduction to his Transla- 
tion. The treatise by Rama Varna Pareckshit Tampuran ** The Art of Sri Harga,’’ in A 
Souvenir of the Silver Jubilee Celebration of the Department for the Publication of Oriental 
MS8., Trivandrum (1933), p. 48 ff. shows how much the poem is evou at the present day 
appreciated by Indian Pandits. 

3) Given by Hall, Vasavadatta Ed., Mreface, p. 65, who quotes it from a Bengali pam- 
phiet entitled Samskrtabhasa © Samekrta-saibitya-sastro visayaka Prastéva. It is probabiy 
one of the many literary anecdotes which are current among the Pandits and have no historical 
value whatsoever. For this reason the statement that Mammata was an uncle of Sriharga, 

cannot be used for chronological purposes either. 

í) Edited in Km, 82, 1592. 
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(Abhinavabhattabaina ), treated the same legend in his 
Nalabhyudaya.” 

The Srikanthacarita® by the Kashmiri poet 
M a ñ k ha deserves especial mention. It deals with the myth 
of the annihilation of the Asura Tripura by Siva. The myth, 
however, is but a secondary consideration. The things which 
matter most to the poet are the descriptions of the seasons, the 
rising and setting of the sun, the amusements of the court, etc., 
written in accordance with all the rules of poetics. Mankha 
himself calls Ruyyaka, the author of a well-known work on poetics, 
his teacher.» Canto XXV is of great interest from the point 
of view of the history of literature, where Mankha tells us how, 
when he had completed his poem, he read it aloud to a number 
of Pandits including court officials, who were assembled at 
the house of his brother Alamkara, the minister of Jayasimha. 
The poet mentions the names of those present and the branches 
of learning in which they had distinguished themselves. At 
this opportunity he gives a graphic sketch of aSabha, i. e., 
a gathering of scholars, such us are still beld at the present 
day and have probably been held since many centuries. From 
the genealogical tree which the poet gives of himself, we learn 
that he was one of four brothers who were all at the same time 
authors, scholars and officials. 

The religious epic H a racarita-cintamani® by 
the Kashmiri poet Rajinaka J ayaratha, which is full of 





1) A fragment of eight cantos of this poem hes been edited in TSS No 3,1113 by 
Ganapati Sastri. This“ new Baya “* (Abhinavabana) is also the author of the Vemabhidpala- 
carita, a prose novel after the style of the Hargscarita. Vema, the hero of this novel, was 
still living when Vamanabhattabig. wrote, probably in the frat half of the 15th century. 
Cf. Ganapati's introduction and Swali in GSAT 26, 214. 

2) Edited with the “commentary of Jonaraja (1417-1467 A. D.) in Km, 3, 1887. 
Canto XXV translated into German by Elisabeth Kreyenborg, Der XXV Gesing des 
Srikapthacaritam des Mañkta. Ein Beitrag zur altindischen Literaturges:hichte, Disa. 
Minster 1. W. 1929 

3) Royyaka quotes the Srikanthacarita in bis Alamka@rasarvasva. 

4) Edited in Km, 61,1897, See Bühler, Report, p. 61. 
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Siva-myths and doctrines of Sivaism, also belongs to the 12th 
century. 

The KathakautukabySrivara (15th century) 
deserves to be mentioned as a curiosity.’ This is a very 
mediocre epic, which renders the story of Joseph in 15 cantos, 
after Jimi’s “Yusuf u Zuleikha.’’ The poem, which is an 
imitation rather than a translation of the Persian poem, begins 
with a glorification of Mabamada Sahi (Mubammad Shah, who 
ascended the throne in 1481) in whose reign Jami wrote. This 
amalgamation of the old Hebrew story with the Persian romantic 
love lyric and the Indian Siva faith is remarkable enough ; for 
Srivara is a staunch devotee of Siva, and Canto XV is entirely 
devoted to the praise of Siva. 

As late as in the 17th century the poet Hari, also called 
Bhanubbhatta, son of Narayana, wrote an epic H ai hay- 
endracarita onthe model of the Naisadhacarita, treating 
the life of the mythical king Arjuna Kartavirya according to the 
Visnu-Purana. The poet himself compares his work to the 
mountain Mandara whose task it is to twirl the milk-ocean of 
the beautiful poetry of Sriharsa. This Hari is also the author 
of a historical poem Sambhurajacarita, in which 
the life of his patron, King Sambhu of Nandidvara, who is identi- 
cal with the Maratha King Sambhaji, the son of Shivaji, 1s 
described, and which was completed in 1684 A.D.” 

Mention may be made of the poet Nilakantha Diksita 
of the 17th century, a pious Saiva, who sings of the descent of 





1) See R. Schmidt, Das Kathikautukam des Qrivara verglichen mit Dschimis Jusuf 
ond Zuleikha, Kiel 1893, and Srivaras Kathikautukam, die Geschichte von Joseph it 
persisch-indischem Gewand, Saoakrit und Deutsch, Kiel 1808. Text alsoin Km, 72, 1901. 
On the Persian poem s. P. Horn, Geschichte der persischen Litteratur, Leipzig, 1901, 
p.190f, The epic Deliraimakat haiaarna by the Kashmiri [ta;inaka Başta 
KRhiada k a, edited in Km, 77, 1002, (vee Hertel, Jiowkirtis * Geschichte von P4'a und 
Gopala, " p- 61 f., 135 f.) also comes from the Persian. 

% See Th. V. Schtcherbatskoi, Ueber das Haibayendracarita des Harikavi, in 
Memoires de l'Académie imp. des sciences de St. Péterabourg, VITU" série, t. IV, No. 9, 1900, 
‘and P, K, Géde in Ann, Bh, Inst. 16, 1935, p. 262 M. 
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the heavenly Ganga to the world of human beings in his 
Gahgavatarana.” Nilakantha Diksita is also the 
author of the Sivalilarnava,*’ which in 21 cantos deals 
with the 64 ‘* sports ’’ (lila) of Siva (according to the Hilasya- 
Mahatmya of the Skanda-Purana). ‘That women too took part 
in the ornate court poetry is shown by the poetess Madhura- 
vind, who once more dealt with the theme of the Ramayana 
in herRaimiaiyanasara. She was the court-poetess of ling 
Raghunatha of Tanjore (17th century).”?” Two cantos of an 
epic Rajaprasasti by a poet Ranacchoda of the 
end of the 18th century, have even come down to us in an in- 
scription.” Even as late as the end of the 15th or beginning 
of the 19th century Ri panatha Upadhyaya describes tbe 
campaigns of Rama and his victory over the Raksasas, in the 
Ramavijaya-Mahakavya. 

That the Sanskrit court epic is cultivated even at the present 
day, is proved by VigSvanatha Devasgarman, the 
Raja Babadur of Athagarh, Orissa, who sent me in January 1913 
a mythological epic in eleven cantos composed by himself, 
Rukminiparinaya (Calcutta 1912). With the poem 
there is a commentary written by the first queen. It is a 
Mahākāvya, executed in accordance with all the rules of poetics, 
and might just as well have been written five centuries earlier. 

On the whole the history of the ornate court epic does not 
afford a gratifying picture. It may be said that the atmosphere 


1) Edited in Km. 76, 1902. The poet isa son of Nariyapa Dikgita, who was a 
nephew of the more celebrated Appaya Dikgita. 

2, Edited by Ganapati Sastri in TSS No. 4, 1909.° Cakra Kaci, the author of the epic 
Janakiparigaya, edited in TSS No. 24, 1913, is perbaps a contemporary of Nila- 
kentha Dikgita. 

3) See M. T. Narasimhiengar in JRAS, 1908, 168, 

4) See Kielhorn in Ep. Ind. 5, Appendix, No. 321. 

5) With introduction by Pandit Nārāyaņa Sastri Khiste, ed. by Gapapatileal Jha, 
Benares, 1932 (Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Texts, No. 39). The Rama-epic Rag b u- 
vyiracarita, ed. in TSS No. 57, 1917, isby an unknown author from an unknown 
period. The Bharatacarita, desling with the legend of Bharata, the son of 
Duşyanta, by a poet Argna, ed. in TSS No. 86, 1926, is also of an uncertain period. 
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and the patronage of the courts have not been favourable to the 
development of the epic. That the Indians had great poetical 
talent, that they possessed imagination, that they were capable of 
presentfng splendid pictures of human destinies, that they knew 
how to delineate characters in masterly fashion, and moreover that 
they were not lacking in original ideas—all this is proved by the 
popular epics, the narrative literature and the superior works 
of dramatic literature. But there is no sign of all this in the 
ornate court epic. Here the characters are almost always stereo- 
typed, the poet does not seek to invent, and the old epic themes are 
merely taken over with but slight alteration. It can only be 
assumed that the Alamkara-Sastra killed true poetry.” Form 
won complete victory over contents? And yet, what a volume 
of ingenuity and tremendous intellectual effort bas been expended 
in these poems ! 

In the lyric, too, in gnomic poetry, and in the drama, as well 
as in the masterpieces of narrative literature, the Kavya style 
comes into its own. We shall see, however, that there the 
popular origin was not so entirely lost beneath the influence of 
the court atmosphere as to allow the contents to be grossly 
neglected in favour of the form, as in the case of the epic. 


Historiography.’ 


In India the writing of history also belongs to ornate court 
poetry. It has often been said that the Indians have no 
historiography at all and no historical sense whatsoever. This 
is not correct. A sense for history is already evidenced by the 
lists of teachers in various Vedic texts and the genealogies in the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas. In spite of all the mythical 


1) See J. F. Fleet in Ind. Ant. 30, 1901, 1 .; E. Windisch, Geschichte der Sanskrit- 
philologie I, p- 170 f (on Lassen, Ind. Altertumskunde i, Lif.; 40 ft); Hermeon ina Die 
Stellung der indischen Chroniken im Rahmen der indischen Geschichte in ZB 6, 1924-25, p. 
139 f. and Narendra Nath Law, Studies io Indian History sod Culture (Calcutta Oriental 
Serios No. 18., B. 1), London (1925), p.125 f. * 
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element, which is certainly predominant in the, Puranas, they 
do nevertheless contain many valuable historical traditions. ” 

Hstian-T’sang testifies to there having been annals in every 
Indian city in his time. Even at the present day Rajputs, 
Banias and Mewatis have annals which are carefully preserved 
by Bhatas.©’ The Indians have genealogical trees of a kind 
unknown to us. Persons of any importance at all, headmen of 
villages and even ordinary peasants can show a genealogy which 
often traces the most distantly ramified relationships from two or 
three centuries, and which is of importance in the settlement 
of questions of inheritance. Every monastery (matha) carefully 
preserves the line of its successive principal teachers. A sense 
for history is also displayed by the ecclesiastical works of the 
Buddhists and the Jains, who record the lives of their saints and 
the history of their religious communities in chronicles and 
biographies, and who, as far as they were able, have handed 
them down historically. *’ The historical sense is lastly also 
revealed in the numerous inscriptions which have come down to 
us from all centuries beginning with the age of Asoka, and which 
at any rate show that the Indians, too, had a sense of the connec- 
tion of the present with the past and the future, and that they 
were anxious to trace the history of their kings as far back as 
possible in genealogies, and to record the deeds of their rulers 
for coming generations on stone columns and rocks, on temples 
and in caves and on copper plates for future eras. 





1) See above I, 194f., 302, 320, 375f., 444f., 520, 522 f., 528f., 584 and F. E 
Pargiter in JRAS 1910, p. 1 ff. 

2) C. V. Vaidya, The Mahabharata, Bombay 1905, T6f. In Western India there 
are even now the court-siogers who read al ud the Pradastipattas (the pavegyrical annals) 
in the family circle. See Shankar Pandit, Gaiidavaho, p. clxix, note. 

4) See above, II, 208 M., 1475, 519. “ The History of | uddhism "’ by the Tibetan 
Taranatha, is also based on Indian sources He bimself mentions a work written by t'e 
Pandit Ksemendrabhadra of Magadba in 2000 álokas a Baddha-Puriina by Indradatia 
and an ancient history of the Aciryas written by the Brahmao Bi atagbati, as the founda- 
tions of his own work (Taranatha, Geschichte des Buddhismus...dibersetzt von A. 
Schiefner, p. 231.) The Puattévalis, the lists of Jain patriarchs, are also historical docu- 
ments, see above, II, 475 and also Bhandarkar, Report, 1883-1884, 14f., 319 f. ; 
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Nevertheless, it is true that India has never produced a 
Herodotus, any more than she has produced a Livy or a Tacitus, 
What was missing in the Indians was not the sense for bistory, 
but the,sense of criticism and historical [truth. And the “reason 
for this is that, as a rule, the historians were court-poets or 
priests, The former were chiefly concerned with singing the 
praises of their princes, recording their and their ancestors’ 
heroic deeds, and probably also inventing some, if none existed. 
The priests’ main concern was to proclaim and increase the 
fame of their sect or community. 

Besides, Indian historiography was never anything more 
than a branch of poetry: chronicles in which myth and 
history are closely mingled, or biographical and historical 
epics and romances, or mere verse-panegyrics on kings with his- 
torical or semi-historical contents. The fact is that the Indian 
historian pursues an entirely different aim from that of the 
Greek or Roman historian. He has no desire to investigate 
connections, to ascertain historical facts critically and explain 
them psychologically; what be wants is to entertain and instruct 
as a poet (kavi), above all to give moral instruction by explaining 
the influence of the moral conduct on human destinies by 
means of examples.) For this reason all Indian ‘‘ historical 
works "’ can be used as historical sources only with extreme 
circumspection. The saying of the court-fool of a Tartar Khan 
is generally true of them: the latter had bis life and deeds de- 
scribed by his court historiographer, with the title,""A thousand and 
one truths,’’ whereupon the court-fool said that “A thousand and 
one fairy-tales’’ would be a more correct title. A further fact is 
that the Indians could not write history without beginning from 
the beginning.” In order to arrive at the history of the dynasty of 
their age, the compilers of the Puranas begin with the beginning 
of the world, the Buddhist monks with the first Buddha, who is 
supposed to have lived billions of years ago, and the authors of 


1) See Stein, Rajataraigini Transl. I, p. 35 A, 
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more recent historical epics with the heroes of the Mahabharata or 
with gods and demi-gods, to whom the “earthly kings trace their 
descenj. Hence the mixture of legend and history which is the 
greater the earlier the period to which the autbor goes back, and 
which decreases the more he approaches his own time. Hence 
it is quite possible that a historian who bas nothing but myths 
and fairy-tales to relate of the earliest times, may be quite reliable 
for his own epoch and the period immediately preceding it. 

, The PraSsastis too, i.e. “‘verse-panegyrics,’’ which have 
come down in inscriptions, are not merely historical documents, 
but also often more or less accomplished ornate poems, generally 
written in elaborate metres, sometimes in artificial prose. They 
are poems which were written at the command of princes or 
wealthy men by professional poets (including such as are known 
in literature). They contain reports about dedications of temples 
and other religious or temporal monuments. After a benedic- 
tion there generally follows the genealogy and panegyrical de- 
scription of the donor and the ruling prince, if the last-named is 
not himself the donor, then a description of the monument, its 
purpose and the charities, privileges, etc., connected with the 
donation, and the conclusion consists of wishes relating to the 
preservation of the monument, adjuration against possible dis- 
turbers or destroyers of it, observations about the architect who 
built it, the priest who consecrated it, the poet and writer of the 
inscription, and lastly, unfortunately not always an exact, mention 
of the date. Side by side with Pragastis of 10-12 verses there 
are long poems of a hundred and more verses.” It has already 
been shown above how important these poetical inscriptions are 
for the history of ornate court poetry. Among the inscriptions 
of the Gupta princes and the numerous other Prasastis there are, 
side by side with many inferior productions, quite a number of 
poems which at least when judged according to [ndian standards 


should be counted as excellent epic poems. 
= 


1) See Bahler in WZKM 2, 1888, 86 ff, 
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Thus, for instance, there are two long Praśastis which were 
written by a not unimportant poet Rama between 700 and 
800 A.D. The fact that he calls himself ‘‘ prince of poets °’ 
(Kavigvara) and says of himself that he composed this eulogy 
when he was still a young man, and boasts that he goddess 
Sarasvati lived in his lotus-mouth even before he had forgotten 
the taste of his mother’s milk, is of little consequence. It is 
more important that such an excellent Sanskrit scholar as 
Bühler, the editor of the inscription,’ pronounces him to 
be a poet of much talent and erudition. For instance he has 
composed a Stotra in 14 verses, in which each verse can be 
applied at one and the same time to Siva and also to his consort 
Gauri. Rare words and forms prove that he assiduously studied 
grammar and dictionary. ‘The inscription of Lalitasura- 
deva of the 9th century A. D. also contains an ornate 
poem.” 

The earliest literary work known to us which can be 
termed historical, is Bana’s historical novel Harşacarita, 
of which we shall speak later® The earliest historical epic 
which has come down to us is the Prakrit-Kavya G a ü d a v a- 
ha by Vakpatira ja, the court-poet of King Yasovarman 
of Kanauj. It was probably written after the death of the king 
about 750 -A.D. Yet however the work is more a panegyric 
than a historical poem; for it contains only very scanty informa- 
tion about the martial deeds of the hero, and much more of 
descriptions of landscapes, seasons, royal entertainments, etc., 
interwoven with numerous mythic tales. Vakpatiraja is more 
original than the Sanskrit poets, inasmuch as he also depicts 








1) Ep. Ind., 1, 97 f. 

2) Ind. Ant. 25, 1896, 177 ff. A large collection of poetical inscriptions, for the most 
part deeds of gifts of land, has been published in the Pracins lekbamaildé, Km, 
34, 1992; 64, 1897 ; 80, 1903. 

3) In the chapter on the Ornate Novel. 

4) Ed. by Shaokar P. Pandit, BSS No $4, 1887, See Bihler in WZKM 1, 1857, 
(924 ff. ; 2, 1888, 328 M. V.A. Smith in JRAS 1908, p. 778 M. HeripSla’s commentary iş 
scarcely more than a translation of the Prakrit into Sanskrit, 
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scenes from village life, which are not usually found in other 
ornate epics. He keeps his distance from puns and ambiguities, 
but long compounds are not unusual. The text which has come 
down to us is, however, only a torso, which, as it Appears, 
contains only the introduction (kathapitha) to the actual poem, 
but the introduction in itself is of considerable length. Probably 
for some reason or other it was not completed by the author. ” 
Nevertheless if is not without importance from the point of view 
of the history of Kanauj. 

The Navas&ihasankacarita”™ by Padma- 
gupta o Parimala, isan epic dealing in reality with 
a fairy-tale theme, but which does refer to historical names 
and events, and hence may also be mentioned asa historical 
work ina certain sense. This poem deals in 18 cantos with 
the fairy-tale of the winning of the snake daughter Sasiprabha, 
but was written by the poet asa glorification of his patron, 
King Sindhurfija Navasihasafnka. Indian court-poets are fre- 
quently inclined to transform historical events of the most recent 
past into myths, from purely poetical motives.” Thus here 
too there is a historical nucleus concealed in this fairy-tale narra- 
tive. The poem may have been written about 1005 A.D. * 

The fondness of Indian poets for clothing even historical 
events in mythical garb is further exemplified by the V ikra- 


1) Jacobiin GGA 1888, p. 61 f. has put forward the less probable hypothesis that 
the text which has come down tous is only an extract from on original work from which 
the purely historical details have been omitted so as to preserve only the ‘‘gems’’ of the 
poem, the poetical descriptions, ete. Cf. Shankar P. Pandit, Introd., p. xli ff. and J. 
Hertel in Asia Major T, 1924, p. 13 F. 

*) Edited by V. 8. Islampurkar, BSS No. 53, 1895. Cf. G. Bühler and Th. Zachariae, 
Ueber das Novasaibasitkacharita des Padmagupta oder Parimala, in SWA 1888, translated 
into English by May S. Burgess in Ind, Ant. 36, 1907, pp. 149-172, and V.V. Mirashi in Ind. 
Ant. 62, 1933, 101 f. In the concluding verse of his Nuaigadbacarita, Sriharga mentions a 
Campo with the title Navasahosatkecarita as a work written by himself. 

3) Biihler and Zachariae, l.c., p 48 f. Such mythologizing descriptions ore even to be 
found in inscriptions, 

4) Of. Bihler in Ep. Ind. 1, 222 ff. ; 232; Duff, 100 ; Peterson, Subh. 611, The work 
is cited by Ruyyaka (beginning of the 12th century). 
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mankadevacarita™ by Bilhana, in which the 
history of the Calukya princes begins with a myth about the origin 
of this royal dynasty, and the god Siva always appears in it 
whenever the king is at variance with morality, the king’s bride 
is described as an elf (Vidyidhari), and so forth. The work relates 
the history of the princes of the Calukya dynasty of Kalyana, 
Somegvara I, Somesgvara IT and especially Vikramaditya VI, who 
reigned from 1076 to 1127. Bilhana’s chief concern is, however, 
to show his art as a poet, to keep to all the rules of poetics, and to 
glorify his hero in extravagant fashion. Although the facts that 
he relates are historical in themselves, as is proved by the nu- 
merous inscriptions of the Calukyas, we nevertheless get a 
distorted picture, because he always exaggerates. Thus with 
every campaign of the Calukyas against the Colas he assures us 
that the latter were completely annihilated, though soon after 
that we hear that fresh movements on the part of the hereditary 
enemy necessitate a further campaign. Again, the interval of 
time between the individual events is never stated accurately, but 
the poet always says only : “‘Atter some time,’’ ‘‘after many days” 
and the like. The poet puts the historian entirely into the 
shade. Bilhana tells us for instance that at the birth of his king 
flowers fell from heaven, Indra’s drum sounded and the gods 
rejoiced in heaven,—but he does not tell us the date of his birth. 
3 As an epic poet he lovea to linger over descriptions. Thus he devotes 
three whole cantos to the wedding of Vikrama and Candralekhā, and des 
scribes the charms of the bride in detail. In the description of the self-choice 
of a husband he has taken Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa as his model. One of 
the most beautiful and most pathetic passages in the poem is the narrative 
of the death of Ahavamalla, the father of Vikrama, in Canto IV, *) 

In Canto XVIII the poet gives his autobiography. Here he describes 
his home, especially his native village Khonamukha, so graphically 
that Bühler, *) who visited the place, expresses his admiration 


SS Ea 
1) Edited by G. Babler, BSS No. 14, 1875. 
2) A poetical translation of this passage into English is given in Ind, Ant. 5, 1976, 
824 M, | 
3) Report 5 f. 
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for the accuracy of the description. The village nestles so closely against 
the hills of the Himalaya, that it could not be more aptly described than 
in the words of the poet, who calls it ‘‘a coquettish ornament on the bosom 
of the Himialaya.’’ He tells us that his father Jyegthakalasa wrote a com- 
mentary on the Mabābhāşya. His two brothers were also scholars and 
poets. Of himself he boasts that he has studied the Veda and the Veda- 
ùgas, grammar and poetics with ardent endeavour, and that the fame of 
his poetry spread throughout the world. ‘* There is,’’ says he not altogether 
modestly, ‘‘ no village, no province, no capital town, no forest and no grove, 
no place consecrated to Sarasvati, where the sage and the fool, old and 
young, man and woman, do not one and all recite his poetry with thrills of 
joy " (XVIII, 89). He went on long journeys, as is the custom of young 
poets and scholars in India, to various courts and places of pilgrimage. 
He visited the sacred cities of Mathura, Kanauj, Allahabad and Benares. 
He stayed for a considerable time with a prince Karna of Dahala, where 
he defeated the poet Gangadhara in a literary contest and wrote a poem 

on Rama. After many wanderings he reached Kalyana, where King 
Vikramaditya conferred on him the title of Vidyapati (‘‘ Lord of know- 
ledge ’’) and presented him with a blue sunshade and an elephant. 


Towering far above all similar productions of Indian litera- 
ture, both as a historical work and as a poem, stands the 
Rajatarangini,” ‘‘the Stream of Kings,” t.e., the 
history of the kings of Kashmir, by the poet Kalhana.’* 


1) For the first critical edition we are indebted to M. A. Stein (Bombay, 1892) from 
whom we have also a complete English translation with valuable addenda (Introduction, Notes» 
Appendices), which have set the value of the work in its true light as regards the bistory, 
geography and ethnography of Kashmir (Westminster 1900, 2 vols.). Cf. Winternitz in 
WZEM 16, 1902, 405 fM. ; Oldenberg, Aus dem alten Indien, Berlin 1910, 81 f. ; Marie yon 
Bunsen in *’ Nord und Süd,” 1915, 327 ff. Oo Kalhapa’s importance,as a historian, s. Bühler, 
Report, 62 M., lxvi @., where the earlier studies of H. H. Wilson, A. Cunningham, Ch. 
Lassen and A. Troyer are also appreciated, and Shankar Pandit, Gatidavabo, Introd., p 
clxi f. Extracts with translations from Book I are given by E. Hultzsch_in Ind. Ant., 18, 
1889, 65 f., 97 f., and the same scholar contributes to the criticiam of the text in Ind. Ant. 
40,1911, 97 f. ; 42, 1913, 301 M. and ZDMG 69, 1915, 129 f. Stein's edition has superseded 
all others, including those by A. Troyer (Calcutta 1852), and by Durgaprasida (BSS Nos. 45, 
15, 54). 

2) We know Kalhana only na the author of the Rajatarafgin!, but a Kavya " Jaya- 
simphibbyudsaya ** is also attributed to him | s. Peterson, OC Leyden 1883, ITI, 2, 361. 
Kelbaga i is a dialectal form of Sanskrit Katy This is the name by which he is mentioned in 

‘the Babha described by Mañkha, Srikantbacarita XXV, 80 f. Bee M. A. Stein, Rajataratigig! 
Transl., Introd., p. 12 f. 
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He was the son of the minister Caņpaka, who played a not 
unimportant part at the court of King Harsa (1089-1101). He 
was born probably at the beginning of the 12th century and 
completed his work in the year 1148. Asa Brahman by birth 
he had the advantage of a thorough literary education. He was 
very well read, especially in the Mahabharata, but had also 
studied Bana’s Harsacarita and Bilhana’s Vikramatkadevacarita 
and works like Varahamihira's Brhatsamhita. He shows off his 
literary attainments at every opportunity. By religion he was a 
devotee of Siva. He delights in extolling the pious Sivaite 
attitude of kings, nnd when he says of a ruler that he was a 
‘“ devotee of Siva,"” he uses the expression frequently in the same 
way as when an Englishman describes a respectable person as a 
‘t Christian.’’ At the same time he had great sympathy for 
Buddhism. He praises Asoka and other kings on account of 
fouriding monasteries and Stipas, shows a good knowledge 
of Buddhistic doctrines and speaks with reverence of Jinas 
and Bodhisattvas. ‘This does not, however, prevent him from 
sneering at the ‘‘ plague of monks,” to which King Candradeva 
put a stop (I, 184). He wasa highly cultured man of independent 
thought. Though bred in the court atmosphere, he was never- 
theless not a courtier and not a court-poet. He judges of charac- 
ters critically and independently. Many a caustic word does he 
` Jet fall against the Brahmans, as also against officials. Severe 
in his principles, he often utters sharp words of reproof. He 
speaks with great contempt especially of the Damaras, a kind of 
country-squires or ‘‘ Junkers,” whom he calls ** robbers '* (dasyu) 
outright. 


At the beginning of his work (I, 4) Kalhana expressly says 
‘hat it is the business of the poet to write history: 


‘Who else but the poet, who like the Creator 
Knows to conjure up the most delightful forms, 
Is able to show bygone times as if they were the present?” 
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But he adds (I,7): 


“That poet alone is praiseworthy 

Whose word, lke the judge’s, ° 
Keeps itself removed from hate and love, 

When he relates the past.” 


Kalhana’s presentation, even if he is perbaps not always 
quite impartial, does indeed invariably give the impression that 
he endeavours to describe not only the long-past times, but also 
those which he or his near relatives experienced, sine tra et 
studio, and his judgment is generally inspired by a lofty moral 
outlook. He is not only a poet, but a philosopher and moral 
preacher as well. Very often indeed he introduces moral maxims 
into his narrative. For him, indeed, the teaching of Dharma, 
morality, is the real purpose of historiography. That the good and 
bad deeds (karman) of former existences are the cause of success 
and failure in this life, is to him, as to every Indian, an irrefutable 
fact. His firm belief in magic and witchcraft is also absolutely in 
keeping with the Indian outlook on life. When he tells of kings 
who were ruined by magic or by the curse of a Brahman, he does 
so with the same faith with which he would relate that they 
perished by the sword or by poison. His chronology for the 
earlier times is often quite impossible, and in this, again, he 
shows himself a true Indian. It matters not a whit to him that 
he makes King Ranaditya reign for 300 years ; and if we were to 
calculate ASoka’s date according to Kalhana, we should have to 
place him about 1260 B. C.” And with true Indian credulity 
he also relates all the myths and legends which he found for the 
earlier times in his sources and in the popular tradition, including 





1) See Stein, Rajataradgini Transl., I, p. 63 f. ; Fleet, in Ind., Ant. 90, 11f., 14. 
An essay by Pandit Anand Koul in JASB 6, 1910, 195 f., entitled “* History of Kasbinir a 
where on the basis of the Nilamata-Porina sod the Rajatarangini the * History of 
Kashmir *' is related under 47 rulers, with such ‘exact’ dates as : Gonanda I, 3120-3103 B.C., 
Damodara I, 3108-3090 B. O., etc., down to Bhagavant, 1459-1445 B.C., is significant of 
what some Pandits in India even to-day understand by “ history "'! 
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all the wonderful snake-legends which are associated with the 
earliest history of Kashmir. 

On the other hand, however, he did not use his 
literary sources quite without criticism. Neither was he content 
with merely studying earlier works on Kashmir (in I, 11 ff. he 
goes as far as to mention his most important sources), but he also 
utilised inscriptions, genealogical tables and memories of celebri- 
ties, examined coins and architectural monuments and took an 
interest in folk-lore, legends and proverbs. In short, he was a 
genuine antiquary. It is universally admitted that Kalbana is a 
reliable guide for his own time and the period immediately 
preceding it. 3 

The poet Kalhana is a master of presentation. He is 
distinguished from all other Indian ornate poets in that he 
knows how to draw not mere conventional models and types, 
but clearly outlined characters taken from real life. 


In how lifelike a manner do these personages stand before us, such as 
the cruel and vicious, but clever and energetic queen Didda (VI, 176 ff.), or 


the good-natured weakling Ananta (VII. 142 ff.)! With keen humour and 
bitter sarcasm he describes people of the lower classes of society who, 


without any special merit, rise from humble social positions to bigh offices 
and dignities. Such a figure, for instance, is the Kayastha Bhadregvara, 
who had first been market-gardener, butcher and timber-dealer, then 
approached the officials and earned his bread by carrying tbeir bags and 
eink-stands, until Tunga, the prime minister of Queen Didda, made him his 
assistant, and he then later on became prime minister himself (VII, 38 ff., 
106), 

In many episodes, descriptions, images and similes, too, Kalhana shows 
himself to be an excellent poet. For instance, one should reud the descrip- 
tion of the tragic end of King Yudhisthira I at the conclusion of Book I. 
“Like vultures upon a carcass,’’ do the foes pounce upon the kingdom 
of the weakly king. He must leave his land, whilst the enemies drag away 
his wives and his treasures, ‘‘ just as the tree which has fallen down from 
the mountain-peak, is stripped quickly by the boulders even of its branches 
and fruits "’ (I, 8368), Or again, one should read the description of a famine, 
caused by a snow-fall, ‘‘ which resembled the grim laughter of the god 
of death’ (II, 19), or the story of the wonderful and gruesome restoration 
to life of Sandhimati by the witches (II, 52 ff.). 
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Kalhana loves to weave in tales and anecdotes to characterize the rulers 
described by him. King Candripida is described in Book IV (55 ff.) as a 
miracle of justice. Even to the lowliest of his subjects he did not deny his 
right. Once when he wanted to build a temple, a leather-tanner—who 
belongs to the despised classes in Kashmir—refused to give up his hut for the 
building site. When this was reported tothe king, he blamed the officials 
for not having first asked the tanner’s permission, They should either not 
build, or else erect the temple elsewhere. He says: 


"Who would sully a pious work by taking away land 
from another? If we, who are to see that justice is donc. 
perform illegal actions, who would tread the right path ? " 


As the tanner desires audience of the king, this is granted him. The 
king asks him why he is hindering the pious work, as he could get a better 
hut or claim money as compensation for his present hut. The tanner 
replies to him : 

‘“'The body of man, who is born in the cycle of existences, is like a 
weak suit of armour, which is held together only by the two nails “I” 
and ‘‘ mine.” The same feeling of ‘‘I’’ which lives in you, who are 
resplendent in ornaments of bracelets and necklaces, lives also in us poor 
people. 

What this residence with the gleaming white palaces is to Your 
Majesty, that is this hut, whose window is the neck of a pot, to 
me. ') 

From my birth this hut bas been, like a mother, the witness of my 
joys and sorrows, and so I cannot bear to see it pulled down 
to-day. = 

The pain which men feel, whose home is taken forcibly away from 
them. can be described only by a god who has fallen out of his celestial 
chariot, or by a king who has lost his realm. 

Nevertheless I would have to give it up, if Your Majesty were to 
come into my house and request me to do so, in accordance with 
propriety.” 

Thereupon the king goes into the pariah’s house, buys the hut from 
him, and is praised by him as a virtuous king.*) 


1) With this compare M, A. Stein's note to IV, 70: “ The tanners of Kaémir (vital) 
form a despised class and lead s gipsy sort of life. Their habitations are built of mud-covered 
rush-walls in which the necks of big pots are inserted to serve as windows.” ys | 

2) The word for pariah is asprfya, ** Untouchable." Cf. Tohinika Chatterji in COJ 
T, 1934, 3109. 


' SS 
F 
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But above all it is the life-like descriptions in Books VII and VIII 
which show us Kalhana as a true poet. The narrative of the tragic death of 
Siiryamati (VII, 172 ff.) is pathetic. This great woman was the consort of 
King Ananta. She had the feeble king and the reins of government 
entirely under her thumb, and even caused him to give up the throne in 
favour of her son Kalaga. This, however, had évil consequences and led to 
conflict and fighting between father and son. Only on occasions did the 
clever Saryainati succeed in making peace for a time. After a brief recon- 
ciliation Kalaga was again at open enmity with his father, whose position now 
became quite untenable. One day there is a violent scene between Ananta 
and his consort ; he reproaches her bitterly, and even doubts that Kalaśa 
is his legitimate son. Thus insulted, the very passionate woman overwhelms 
him with abuse. Then the king deeply hurt, retires in despair and 
commits suicide. But now Siryamati resolves to follow him to death as 
a Sati. After having pronounced a solemn curse on those who had 
slandered her and brought about the dissensions, and aiter having purified 
herself by an oath from the suspicion of unfaithfulness, she rushes 
with a smiling face into the flames of the funeral pyre, and 
(VII, 479)— 


" The light of the blazing flame of fire wreathed the sky. 
Asthough the gods had painted it with minium for her reception.” 


The portraits which Kalhana sketches of Kings Harga (VII, 869ff.) 
and Sussala (VIII, 482ff.) are really masterpieces of character. drawing. 
The poet himself calls the story of King Harsa, as he describes it in Book 
VII, a kind of Ramayuna or Mahabharata. Even the exterior of this prince 
is imposing. Like a contented lion he is in the habit of looking round him, 
this long beard hangs down in disorder, his shoulders are like those of a 
bull, his chest is broad, his voice deep as thunder. Even the gods would 
have lost their presence of mind before him. But his charucter is full of 
contradictions. He was a model of justice. Why, hanging on his palace 
door there were big bells in all four directions of the world, which every 
one who had a request, could ring.') He was extremely generous, made 
handsome presents to his servants, and the beggara were enabled, through 
his gifts, to support others besides themselves. He and his pious consort 
founded monasteries and temples, Multitudes of poets and scholars were 


Dee 

yp VII, 879. Similar stories are told of King Dut(bagamani of Ceylon, of a Cola king, 
-and of Charlemagne, See above, IT, p. 215, and V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar in Ann. Bh. 
Inst. 15, 1933-84, p. 218. 
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attracted to his court, among them the poet Bilhana. MHarsa himself was 
highly gifted, a linguist, singer and poet (VII, 942): 


‘* Still to-day tears roll from the eyelashes 
Oi even his foes, when one of his songs is sung."’ 


But the same Harsa was also cruel and tyrannical, and in the course of 
time he grew more and more so, under the iofluence of evil counsellors. 
A whole number of relatives were victims of his murderous designs. A 
kind of Caesarean madness develops in bhim. He oppresses his subjects as 
if this were his profession (VII, 1204): 


=“ The base one strikes to earth the man who is 
Just close at hand—for a slight fault, 

But not the distant foe, even though he has done 
Much wrong :—thus the furious dog bites the stone 
Which hit him, not him who threw the stone.” 


He plundered the temple treasures and even appointed an official of 
his own as ‘* Chief Superintendent of the destruction of temples." After 
he had cleared all his relatives out of the way, however, he himself fell a 
victim to the intrigues of strangers. His troops desert him, the king 
wanders about, has to seek refuge with his ministers, but no one lets 
him enter his house. In the hut of a beggar he is finally betrayed, 
surrounded by soldiers and murdered. No other man, says the poet (VII, 
1713f.) has ever possessed such great might and come to so shameful an 
end. But later, after he has described the end of Sussala, he says with 
grim humour (VIII, 1331) that, on account of describing many a rascal in 
the history of Harsa he has grown as hardened as a coolie, but that never- 
theless he is not able to mention the names of all the scoundrels who took 
part in the murder of Sussala. 


The Rajatarahgini is also extremely valuable as a source 
for the history of culture. The descriptions of 
Kalhana, so true to life and, at least in the last two books, 
actually taken from life, afford us an insight into Indian cultural 
conditoins in the 11th and 12th centuries such as are afforded 
by few works of Indian literature. This work is a mine of rich 
information regarding the religious conditions, the sects, 
Kashmiri popular beliefs, snake-cult, burning of widows, etc, 
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It also gives us much information as to law, administration, 
the officials, and the like.” 

Kalhana's great work was continued in the 15th and 
16th centuries by chroniclers. Jonarāja wrote a 
Rajatarangint which continued the history of the 
Kashmiri princes down to the reign of Sultan Zainu-l-'ābidīn. 
The author died in 1459 before completing the work. His pupil 
Srivara wrote the Jaina-Rajatarantginti, 
which deals with the period from 1459 to 1486. Srivara 
imitated Kalbana slavishly. Both these works are infinitely 
inferior to their prototype in every respect. The Raj a- 
valipataka, which was begun by Prajyabhatta 
and completed by his pupil Suka, a few years after the 
annexation of Kashmir by the emperor Akbar (1586) is still 
inferior.” 

Only brief mention need be made of other historical or 
sefni-historical works. In the first half of the 12th century 
Jalhana in the poem Somapalavilasa described 
the life of King Somapala of Rajapuri near Kashmir, against 
whom war was made by the Kashmiri King Sussala.*’ 

The historical poem Prthvirajavijaya, describ- 
ing the victories of the Cahumana king Prthviraja of Ajmir and 
Dilhi, who fell in 1193, belongs to the end of the 12th century. 

-The poem treats King Prthviraja as an incarnation of Rama, 
and the king’s relatives are also identified with corresponding 
personages of the Rama legend. As Sita went into the earth, 
she could not very well be embodied inthe king’s consort. But 
one morning the king, when contemplating the royal picture- 
gallery, on walls of which the Rama legend is ill strated, falls in 





1) See Jolly in Gorupūjäkaumudi, p. S4f.; Winfernitz in WZKM 16, 1002, 411 f. 
and “ Die Frau in den indischen Religionen,"’ Leipzig 1920, p. 66 f. 
` 2) These chronicles have been edited together with the Editio princeps of Kalhana's 
Raiataradgini, Calcutta 1835, also by P. Peterson in BSS, No. 54, Cf. Bühler, Report 61; 
Stein, Rajatarangini Trans!., Vol. II, p. 878 f. 
3 Rājatar. VIU, 621 M. Jalbaya is mentioned by Mañùñkha as a member of the Sabba 
of his brotber Alamkara (s. above, p- 66). Cf. Krishnamacherya, y. 44. 
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love with the picture of the Apsaras Tilottamā, who plays the 
part of Sit& in a dramatic performance arranged by Bharata, 
and it is this Apsaras who is embodied in the king's consort 
Samyogita. The work may have been written between 1178 
and 1200, A.D. but was still a favourite in the 14th and 15th 
centuries. ” 

The learned Jaina mohk He macandra proved himself at 
the same time a poet, a “* historian," and a grammarian, in two 
languages,in his great epic Dv yasSraya-Kavya, ‘‘ The poem 
with a Two-fold Object,’ ® namely that of teaching Sanskrit 
grammar and relating the story of the Caulukyas of Anhilavad. It 
consists of a Sanskrit and a Prakrit part. The Sanskrit poem in 20 
cantos, after a long description of the city of AnahilJapura 
(Anbilvad), treats of the Caulukya rulers from Milaraja down to 
Karna, the father of Jayasimha (Cantos I-X), of the reign of Jaya- 
simha (Cantos XI to XV), and finaliy (Cantos XVI-XX) of the 
martial deeds and pious works of Kumarapala. At the same time 
it is intended to serve as an illustration of the first seven sections 
of Hemacandra’s own Sanskrit grammar. The Prakrit poem, 
also called Kumarapalacarita, deals in 8 cantos only with 
the life and deeds of Kumiarapala, illustrating at the same time 
the author’s Prakrit grammar. Kumārapāla is here extolled 
chiefly as a pious Jaina, who forbade bloody sacrifices and 
trading in flesh, constructed Jaina shrines, took part in grand” 
processions, etc. The last two cantos contain moral and religious 

“reflections. The work cannot have been written before 1163 


1) Cf. Bühler, Roport 62 f.; J. Morison in WZKM 7, 1893, 188 f.; Har Bilas Sarda 
JRAS 1913, 259 fM.; S. K. Beloatkar in Modi Mem. Vol., p. 331 f. There is only one MS. 
of the work, andin it the name of the poet bas not been preverved ButB elealkar, |.c., 
believes that he can gather from a fragment that the name of the author was Jay n aka, 
As late as in the 15th century, Jonaréja wrote a commentary on thia work. 

2) ‘The Prākrpta Dvyadraya Kavya, with the commentary of Pirnakaladagani, has been 
edited by Shankar Pandurang Pandit in BSS No. 60, 1900; the (Sanskrit) Dvyyidéraya Kavya, 
by A.V. Kothavate in BSS 69, 1915 and 76, 1921, with the commentary of Abhayatilakagani. 
Extracts from the Sanskrit poem are given by J, Burgess in Ind. Ant. 4, 1875, 71 ff,, 110 f, 
282 f.,265 f. Of. Buhler, Hemachandra, pp. 16 f., 48. | $23 iit 
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A.D., for we see from the conclusion that Kumārapāla was 
still living and at the beight of his fame, when the poem was 
written. 

The Kirtikaumudi,”™ a biography of Vastupala, 
minister of the Vaghela princes Lavanaprasada and WViradhavala, 
by Somesvaradeva, who lived in Gujarat between 
1179 and 1262, deals with the history of the Vaghela dynasty 
of Gujarat. The poet who describes himself as the high priest 
of the kings of Gujarat, is also the author of several inscriptions 
which are dated 1241 and 1255 A.D. One of these inscriptions 
contains verses from the Kirtikaumudt. Though the work is 
only a panegyric on a generous minister who has literary 
interests, it is not without poetical value, and also contributes 
to our knowledge of the history of the Caulukyas.” Many a 
side-light is thrown on the life ol the high-class Indians in the 
13th century. Somesvaradeva is also the author of the romantic 
epic Surathotsava ® in 15 cantos. It is true that 
this poem treats a fairy-tale theme ; but it perhaps has a 
historical background, for in the last canto the poet gives his 
family history, as is customary in historical epics and romances, 
and concludes with verses in praise of Vastupala. The last 
four or five verses of each of the 11 cantos are written by 
Amaracandra Siri, and in them Vastupala and his son 
- Visaladeva are glorified.” 

The life of Vastupala is also the theme of a Vastupala- 
carita by Jinaharsga. This Vastupala, famous as a statesman, 
warrior, philanthropist and builder of Jain temples and great 
libraries in which he collected as many literary works as possible, 
and as a patron of poets, also made his mark as a poet himself. 
Verses by him are cited in the anthologies, and he is also the 


Se EE 


1) Edited by A. V. Kathacatfe, B38 No. 25, 1883. 

2) Cf- Bahler in Ind. Ant. 6, 1877, 196 ff.; Ep. Ind. 1, 20 f. 

3) Edited in Km. 73, 1902. 

4) Amaracandra was also the collaborator of Arisimha in the Kavyakalpalata, a manual 
of postica. Cf, Bühler, Das Sukptasamkirtana des Arijsimpha, p. 4 f. 
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author of an epic Naranaéraiyanananda,”_ the 
subject-matter of which is the friendship of Arjuna and Krsna 
and the abduction of Subhadrā by Arjuna, but which is more 
remarkable for its poetic descriptions. It was written between 
1220 and 1230 A.D. As a poet Vastupala calls himself 
Vasantapala. The same minister Vastupala, who was a pious 
Jain, is the hero of the somewhat later work S ukrta- 
samkirtana by Arisimba, also belonging to the 
13th century. This “‘ Praise of Good Deeds”’ is an epic in 
eleven cantos, a rather mediocre poem, but not unimportant 
from the point of view of the history of Gujarat.” Whilst the 
Kirtikaumudi and Sukrtasamkirtana were written during the 
lifetime of Vastupala, Balacandra Stri’s Vasanta- 
vilasa-Mahakavya™”™ already mentions the death of 
Vastupaila. This poet, however, was also a contemporary of 
the great minister. He sings in his poem of the victorious 
battle of Vastupila, his pilgrimages to the Jinistic shrines of 
Satrufijaya and Girnar and his immense generosity to both 
Brahmans and ascetics. The death of the minister is described 
allegorically as his marriage with Sadgati (the way of the good), 
the daughter of the god Dharma, who longed for him because she 
had heard his fame sung in heaven. 

The historical epics are not always devoted to rulers or 
ministers. Thus, for instance, Sarvananda’s Jagad ii-- 
carita is the bicgraphy of a simple merchant, who deserved 
well of his native town in Gujarat by having the city-walls 
rebuilt, and during a terrible famine in the years 1256-1258 A.D. 
doing much to relieve the distress. Though this work, which 


1) Edited in GOS No. 2, 1916. 

2) Cf. G. Bühler, Das Sukftasamkirtana of Arisimhsa, SWA 1589. Translated into 
English by E. H. Burgess in Iod. Ant. 31, 1902, 477 f. An edition of this work appeared in 
the Sri Jains Atminands Sabba Series No. 51, 1917. 

3) Edited with Introduction etc. by C. D. Dalal in GOS No. 7, 1917. See on Vastupale 
also above IT, 547, 591. BSlacandra isa pupil of Haribbadra Siri of the Candragaccha, 
He is also the author of a drama. See above, II, 545. 
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consists of seven cantos, is called a ‘‘ great epic ° (mahakavya), 
it nevertheless shows the same defects of language, poetics and 
prosody as other Sanskrit poems by Jain monks of the later 
centuries. The writer probably lived 80 to 100 years after the 
events described, in the second half of the 14th century. The 
rich merchant Jagadi is first of all the model of a Jain layman 
and is glorified as such. Miraculous tales and legends are woven 
into the story of this merchant exactly as if it were the life-story 
of a king ora saint. Bühler has demonstrated, however, 
that there is also a nucleus of history in the work.” 

In the second half of the 14th century the poetess G a g a- 
devi wrote a historical epic, the Madhuravijay or Vīra- 
kamparaiyacarita,” which is of some importance for the 
history of Vijayanagara. The poetess who endeavours to write 
in the style of Kalidasa, was the queen of prince Kampana who 
ruled at Conjeeveram about 1367 A.D., and she describes in her 
Mahakavya the heroic deeds of her husband, his victorious 
expeditions against King Campa of Kāñcī, and against the 
Mohammedan chief of Madura (Madhurarajya). 

The historical poem Hammirakavya by the Jain 
Nayacandra, in which the heroic deeds of Hammira who 
distinguished himself in the war against the Muslims are 
related, was written in the 15th century. This poem is instinct 
“with bitter hatred towards the Muslims, when it describes the 
tragic end of Hammira. Before he dies a hero’s death, his 
wives and daughters burn themselves.” 





1) Indian Studies, I, The Jagaddcharita of Sarvinanda, a historical romance from 
Gujarāt, SWA, 1892. 

2) Edited by Pandits G. Harihara Sastri und V. Srimicdsa Sāstri, Trivandrum, 1916. 
The edition ia based on a single palm-leaf manuscript which unf: rtunately shows a great 
number of Jacunae. Another historical poem bya lady is the Raghunathibhyudays by 
Ramabbadrambé, edited by T. R. Chintamani, Univ rsity of Madras, 1934, The bero ofthe 
Kavya is King Raghunatha Nāyaka who ruled at Tanjore in the first quarter of the 
“16th century. 
= 3) Edited by N. J. Kirtane, Bombay 1879 ; also the same in Ind. Ant,. 5, 1879, 55 if, 
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Rudrakavis Rāsşțraudhavamņmśakāvya”™ 
is a historical epic written in the 16th century. In 20 cantos 
it deals with the history of the Bagulas of Mayūragiri, from the 
founder of the dynasty Ristraudha down to Narayana* Shah, 
the poet's patron. 

About 1540 Ma&adhava, a son of Abbayacandra, a 
court official of the Bighelé Raja Virabhinu, wrote the Vīra- 
bhaintidaya-Ka&évya, a poem in 12 cantos, which 
contains dates for the history of Rewah in the Moghul period.” 

The Bha&vavilaisa” by Nyf&yavacaspati 
Rudra, brother of Visvanitha Tarkapaficanana and son of 
Vidyanivasa, is a panegyrical poem on King Bhavasimha, a 
contemporary of the emperor Akbar. 

Lastly, the ‘‘ historical "’ poems also include biographies, 
like the Rasikamarana written in the 16th century, an 
epic in 18 cantos by Raghunatha, in which the life and 
work of the Vaisnava teacher Durvasas is sung.“ 

The number of historical epics which have come down to us 
is comparatively small The reason why more of these works 
have not been preserved is probably not that there were not 
more of them, but that the interest in the ancient myths and 
heroic legends was always greater than that in eartbly rulers, 
and therefore these works—especially if a dynasty bad died out 
—were no longer copied.” Many chronicles were also moste 





1) Edited by Embar Krishnamacharya with an Introd. by C. D. Dalal in GSO No. 5, 
1917. . 

2) Of. Hirananda Shastri in Memoirs of the Archaeological Burvey of India No. 21 
and Barnett in JIRAS 1927, 87’. 

3) Edited in Km., Part IT, 1886, 111-128. This Rudra ig also the author of u 
Bhramaraddtam, of which there is a manuscript dated 1588 A.D. Cf. Haraprasad Sdstri in 
JASB 6, 1910, 311 f. os 

4) See Aufrecht, Bodl. Cat. I. 148 ff. 

5) Tothe earlier works which have been lost there belongs also, for instance, an epic 
Bhuvan&bhyodaya, which Kalhaga (Rājatarañgiņi IV, 705) mentions with praise, 
by the poet 5 a kuka, who, ns Kalbaga says, "' attracted the minds of the wise, as 
the moon the ocean." Verses by e poet Satkuka are also quoted in the anthologies. See 
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probably destroyed during the demolition of temples and palaces 
by the Muslim conquerors. The Sanskrit works mentioned here 
do not, however, by any means exhaust the historical literature 
of the “Indians, for many chronicles were also written in the 
vernaculars. There are chronicles in Hindi and Rajasthani from 
the 8th to the 18th centuries, in Bengali of the 12th and 13th 
centuries and in Tamil from the 6th to the 12th centuries. There 
are also Singhalese chronicles from the 12th to the 18th 
centuries.” 


The epic was no doubt the most suitable medium in which 
to glorify the deeds of a ruler. Nevertheless some chronicles 
must also have been written in prose. The Ks itis av amsa- 
valicarita,” relating the history of the ancestors of 
King Krsnacandra of Navadvipa in Bengal, their battles against 
the Muslims and the destinies of individual rulers, as well as 
all manner of court tales, anecdotes and even fairy-tales, 
is a modern prose work of this nature. This chronicle, probably 
written in the middle of the 18th century, goes down to the 
year 1728, the year of Krsnacandra’s accession to the throne, 
but breaks off so abruptly that it can hardly be regarded as 
complete. The work is written in simple prose ; it is only the use 
of a few very long compounds that entitles it to be accounted 
as ornate prose. 





— 


Peterson, Subh., 127. But there seein to have existed several poets of this name. At all 
events Sadkuka, the sou of Mayūra (s. G. P. Quackenbos, Poems of Maydra, New York, 
1917, p. 50 ff.) cannot be the author of the Bhuvanabhyudaya, as this cannot bave been 
written before 850 A.D. 

1) See H. Goetz in ZB, 6, p. 139 M. and N.N. Law, Studics in Indian History and 
Culture, p. 162 f. 

2) A Chronicle of the Family of Raja Krislimachandra of Navadvipsa, Bengal, Ed, 
and translated by W. Pertsch, Berlin 1852. 
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The earliest Indian poetry known to us is lyrical. The 
hymns to the gods, the sacrificial songs and incantationseof the 
Veda are the earliest Indian literature we possess, but even in 
this religious poetry many a worldly note may be heard. The 
songs to Usgas in the Rgveda and the love-incantations in the 
Atharvaveda at times remind us of the later erotic lyrics, and the 
battle-incantations of the Atharvaveda sound almost like ancient 
war lyrics. Centuries later, in Buddhist literature, among the 
songs of the monks and nuns, we meet gems of lyrical poems 
full of deep feeling, religious fervour and that ardent feeling 
for nature that has ever been a special feature of Indian poetry. 
An ancient love-poem has even come down to us in a Buddhist 
Sutta, and we were able to discover traces of a drinking-song in 
a Jataka.” In the Anuogadira Sutta of the Jain Canon a 
few short love-songs are cited as examples of moods in poetry. 
Challenge-songs to the accompaniment of the lute after the style 
of the German ‘‘Schnaderhiipfel’’ have been preserved for us by 
the Jain monk Hemacandra in a narrative of the Parisista- 
Parvan.” 

The history of Indian metrics shows that love-lyric was not 
only cultivated, but also that it attained a high degree of perfection 
and elaborateness ata very early epoch. In the earliest manual- 
of metrics by Pingala we already come across a large number of 





ij Specimens of Indian lyrics io English translation are given by Susil Kumar De, | 
Treatment of Love in Sanskrit Literature, Calcutta 1929. In Gerwan translati o by Th. 
Aufrecht, Blithen sus Hindustan, Boon 1873, and Beiträge zor Kenntnis indiacher Dichter 
in ZDMG, 36, 1882, 861 f. and in Ind. Stud., 17, 1335, 163 ff. (verses of Bhisa, Rāmilaka, k 
and others, in the anthologies); L. von Schroeder, Mangobliten, Stutigart 1892; Joh. Hertel, 
Indische Gedichte, Stuttgart 1900; J.J. Meyer, Kaévyasamgraba, Leipzig, Lotus-Verlag; 
Indische Gedichte aus vier Jahrtausenden in deutscher Nachbildung vou Otto von 
Glasenapp, mit einer Einleitung und Erläuterungen von Helmut von Glasenapp, Berlin 1925. 
Bee also P. E. Parolini, Poeti d'amore well’ India, Fiorenze 1900, 

3) See ubove, IL, pp. 43, 100 M., 143; Dighanikdyas, Sutta 21; Jātaka No, 612, 

3) See above, II, 473; A. Weber, Ind. Stud., 16,154 ff.; Hertel, AusgewShita Th. 
lungen aus Homecandras Parifisfaparvan, p. 204 ff. . eee 
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ornate metres, and the names of many of these metres prove the 
existence of an extensive literature of love-lyrics ; for the names of 
metres such as Kanakaprabha ‘‘Golden-gleaming,’’ Kudmala- 
danti ‘‘Bud-toothed,’* Caruhasini ‘‘ Sweetly-smiling,’’ Vasanta- 
tilaka ‘‘Ornament of Spring ’’ and the like, can scarcely be~ 
explained unless they had first been used in love-songs in praise 
of beautiful women." Further proof that it was the love-lyric in 
which ornate verse first developed is furnished by the fact that 
it is this branch of poetry which has the greatest diversity of 
metres. Evidence of the existence of Sanskrit love-lyrics 
at the time of Patafijali is afforded by the beautiful stanza, a 
fragment of which is already contained in the Mahabhasya :” 


"Relax your close embrace, leave your beloved. 
You slender maid, shy at the first union :— 
Rosy dawn is here, the cocks proclaim it loudly.” 


The earliest love-songs were, however, surely not composed 
in Sanskrit, but in the popular languages ; hence a large part of 
the Indian lyric poetry belongs to Prakrit literature. And yet but 

` few traces of real folk-songs in ancient Indian literature have come 
down to us in the Prakrit song-poetry. The great bulk even of 
the Prakrit lyric decidedly belongs to ornate court poetry as does 
also the whole of the Sanskrit lyric. The ornate metres arose only 

“out of the latter, whilst the popular and the Prakrit poetry prima- 

_rily used the simple Arya stanza, the real metre for singing.” 
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Fortunately a book of songs in Prakrit has come down to us 
in the Sattasai” or ‘‘Seven hundred Stanzas’’ by Hala 
Satavabhana, which gives us a good idea of how the people 
in ancient India sang of the joys and sorrows of love. dust as 
Prakrit, though not a popular language, was a literary language 
formed on the model of, and in conscious imitation of, the spoken 
popular dialects, these Prikrit songs, though not folk-songs in 
the real sense of the word, are nevertheless creations of Indian 
ornate poets in imitation of the popular models, and they 
strove not only to depict the life, especially the love-life of the 
villages, but really to reflect the feelings and moods of the 
country girls and peasant boys, the herdsmen and cow-herdesses, 
the gardener’s wife, the miller’s wife, the hunter and the artisan. 
In this book of songs, as the German poet A. Wiulbrandt says, 
“the calm and intimate life of the Indian people, especially in the 
village and in nature, is depicted in songs and is sung; for these 
quatrains were intended to be sung. Every aspect of scenery, 
the seasons, the delights and terrors of the weather play their 
part; but the needs of the heart are never ignored. Extreme 
tenderness and extreme voluptuousness are frankly expressed ; 
tenderness is predominant. Sometimes, but not often, it is a 
man’s voice speaking ; generally it is a woman’s; old and young 
women, the woman friend, the mother, the daughter, the aunt. 
They speak to the youth, to the loving woman, to the other 
maidens, to their own hearts. Though they speak of many 
things, yet their one theme is love.” 


1) Prākrit Sattasal is Saptasati in Sanskrit, The titles Gathisaptadati, Gathikoéa, 
Gepteéataka also occur. First edited with a literal German translation by A, Weber, AKM, 
V, 1870; VII, 1881; of. ZDMG, 26, 187 





Lyrik, Leipzig 1582, p. 4 f ; Gustav Meyer, Essays und Studien, Strasab 
R; Adolf — Wilbrandt, in ‘Neue Freie P: esse," Vienne, April 19, 1899, 
Tilustrierte Monatshefte" Vol, 87, 1900, 
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As a rule each verse is a complete whole, only here and there two or 
three such verses combine to form a song. In the most concise form, in 
a few words, a mood is expressed, lament is made or the bliss of the great- 
est delight of love is depicted. Very frequently a lightning sketch from 
real life*is drawn with but a few strokes. For instance we hear the words 
of a loving woman who is expressing her love-sorrow or her longing. She 
begs the moon to touch her with the same ray-hands with which it 
hag touched her distant beloved. As in the whole of Indian lyric 
poetry,!’ the lament for th» absent husband or beloved occurs again and 
again in these songs; likewise the yearning of him, who bas gone on his 
travels, for his distant beloved. ‘Thus a wanderer calls to the cloud to 
thunder over him as much as it likes, but to be sure not to kill his beloved. 
A woman counts upon the fingers of her bands and feet, how long the 
beloved has already been away, and weeps because there are no more 
fingers to count further. A young wife laments: 


“ Tomorrow morning, I'm told, my hard-hearted beloved is to 
depart: Grow, oh sublime night, that there need never be a morrow.” 
(Km. Ed. 1, 46; Weber 46.) 

Another turns to her woman friend: 


“Only today. just this one day, dear friend, do not prevent me. 
from weeping. But tomorrow, when he is gone and if I am not dead 
then, I shall weep no longer."" (Km. Ed. 6, 2; W. 508.) 

What delicacy breathes in the following picture: The beloved hus- 
band has returned, but the wife does not adorn herself to receive him— 
so as not to hurt her poor neighbour, whose beloved is still on his travels. 
Eternal separation, too, isthe theme of many a sad little song. A young 
farmer whose wife has died, contemplates the s -ene of past joys like hiding- 
“places robbed of their treasure. The deepest thought is expressed in these 
short lines: 

“When of two, who have grown old together in the same joys and 
sorrows and in whom in the course of time love has grown stronger, 

one dies, then this on “lives, dead is the other.” (Km. Ed. 2, 42; 

W. 142.) ? 


bumen ———— Re 


t) The sume is still the case with the present-day popular poetry of the Indians; s. 
F. Rosen, Die Indarsabba des Amanat, Leipzig 1892, p. 28, where the beautiful modern 
Tnodian song is cited as an example : 

“In search of gold my beloved went, and desolate was my home; He found no gold 
and returned no more, and ailver was my hair.” 

3) Weber compares with this verse the benntifol saying dn Bhavabūti's Mālatimādhava : 
"He is not dead, who lives in the thoughts of a beloved ong.” 
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But the absent husband is not always an object of lamentation for the 
wifə he has left at home, as the following little song shows: 


" This is a night enwrapped in dense darkness. My husband 
is away. The house is empty. Watch then, oh neighbour,elest they 
steal me away.” (Km. Ed. 4. 35; W. 338.) 


The following song, too, sings of secret love : 


“ Ob maiden, who goes confidingly to secret joys of love, wander 
not about inthe darkness! You will be seen in the black night; 
like the flame of alight (through the radiance of your beauty).”’ 
(Km. Ed. 5, 15; W. 415.) 


Needless to say, many songs also make mention of the quarrelling 
and sulking of the lovers. Here are two examples: 


‘‘ At least now, be kind again, O beautiful one! There is plenty 
of time left for quarrelling; but this moonlit festive night, O gazelle- 
eyed one, speeds fast away.” (Km. Ed. 5, 66; W. 466.) 


" I wanted to look at him with a frowning face, scold him, 
turn away from him, do all that you tell me, friend!—IfI only did 
not have to look at him!” (W. 743, not in Km. Ed.) 


A picture charming in its simplicity is sung by the following verse 
(Km. Ed, 5, 98; W. 498), which I translate almost word for word: 


' He looks deep into her face, 
In his gaze she is absorbed : 
So they both stand in perfect bliss, 
As if they two alone were in the world.” ° 


In other songs the pleasure of love and the beauty of women are 
painted in the most glowing colours, often far too voluptuous for Western 
taste. The bosom swelling from the bodice is compared to the moon 
breaking forth from the clouds. The breasts of the miller’s wife, powdered 
with flour, are like two swans which have hidden beneath a lotus, her 
face. ‘These songs, too, often speak of biting and scratching. The 
crescent moon in the sky veiled by the red light of evening, is like the 
nail-mark on the bosom of the young wife, shimmering through the 
red silk garment. Then again, pictures of family life pass before our eyes. 
The infuriated wife is compelled to smile when her little son climbs on 
to the back of her husband who has fallen at her feet. A pregnant woman 
is asked after her health ; she only gives her beloved husband an affectionate 
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glance. Delightedly a woman shows her husband the child's first little 
teeth. In some verses” reference is made to the burning of widows. 
But if there is a great preponderance of rustic scenery in these images, 
there is nevertheless no lack of songs which allude to harem life and 
the free love-life of the ‘‘ man about town,’’ or sing in witty fashion of 
the wiles of unfaithful wives. 

Besides these pictures from life, other songs give us pictures from 
nature. In four short lines suggestive pictures of the rainy season or 
of the autumn are sketched, or a summer noon is described, or sweet 
pictures of spring pass before our eyes. We see bees swarming around 
flowers and blossoms. We experience a storm with the poet. Pictures of 
animal life are not infrequent. We see a love-sick pair of elephants, a 
bull and a cow as lovers, a monkey and its female in a comical situation. 
Wounded by the hunter's arrow, @ female antelope looks out for her 
beloved for a long while. Now a peacock drinks the rain-drops hanging 
from the tips of the blades of gras3, now crows are seated immovable 
with bent necks, letting their wings hang down after the rain. Often 
the image is only a comparison. The clouds disperse :—the Vindhya hill 
strips off its mantle. Or the earth, adorned with yellow blossoms, Iroks 
as if monks (with yellow cowls) had sunk to the ground to worship the 
Buddha.” 

A numberof aphorisms are also found in the Sattisai. It is 
aptly said in one of these aphorisms that a miser is just as little benefited 
by his wealth as a wanderer is by his own shadow. Other sayings lament 
the wickedness of the world. Thus one says that it is no wonder that 
good people nre so rare in the world: for the world is not so full of 


flamingoes as of crows. Another envies the deaf and the blind (Km. Ed. 
7,95 ; W. 704): 


r ‘* Happy are the deaf and the blind, 
They alone truly live in the world : 
For they hear not the harsh speeches, 
Nor see the prosperity of the evil-doer.’’ 


| Lastly there are also a number of verses in the book, which are 
obviously torn out of some context, either belonging to an epic or dramatic 








1) Kw, Ed., V, 7; 49; VII, 33. W . 407, 449, 635. 

1) The commentators are at pains to attributo an erotic meaning or setondary tmeaniog 
to each of these verses, evan when they are not in the leasterotic. There ia no reason for 
our agreeing with them in every instance, though no doubt they are right in some cases. 
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poem, like the verses which have reference to the love between Krgna and 
Radha or between Siva and Parvati, or which tell of captive women 
awaiting rescue by a hero; or they belong to a narrative (as a kind of 
fairy-tale verses), such as when there is mention of women held inecaptivitv 
by robbers, or of an unfaithful wife who feigas a scorpion-sting, in order 
to be taken to the house of her paramour, a doctor. 


These motley contents of the ‘‘ seven hundred stanzas,"’ if 
nothing else, show that we are confronted not with the work of 
a poet but with that of a collector. On the other hand the songs 
evince so strikingly unified a character, that Hala, to whom 
the book is attributed, should in no wise be regarded as a mere 
compiler of an anthology, but rather an editor full of enthusiasm 
for popular poetry and endowed with poetic talent himself, who 
made the selection with art and good taste, probably gave the 
verses their final poetic form, and possibly added something here 
and there with bis own pen. This would explain the introductory 
verse 3: ‘* Out of a vast number of song-verses Hala the friend 
of poets has made the book of seven hundred beautiful (literally : 
provided with alamkiras or means of adornment) verses.’’” 
Bana, too, saw more than a compiler in Hala, when he says 
in the introduction to his Harsacarita (verse 14): ‘* Satavihana 
(i. e., Hala) has created an imperishable, fine” treasure with 
his beautiful songs written in pure metres, as (he created for 
himself in his kingly capacity an imperishable treasure, not 
originating in the village) with gems (of pure genuineness).” 
A legend has it that Bhāratī, the goddess of poetry, once 
sojourned for a day anda half in the camp of Satavahana’s 





1) The varse is foand in all tha recensions. It is tras that most of the recensions 
also have the verse (Km. E4., V.. 67; W., 467) in which the gonerusity of Sālābaņa (Sata- 
vibsos) is praised, and which would rather seem to indicate that the collection was made 
for a Satavibana prince. 

2) The expression agradmya, ‘‘ not of the village,” has been used intentionally to 
show that the poems, though they have reference to village life, are nevertheloss not 
“ boorish, coarse." 

3) ‘The verse bas a double meaning, hence the words which have been put in brackets 

in the translation. r 


—_ 
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army and inspired everyone down to the elephant drivers and. 
stable-boys to compose little Prākrit songs, from which the king 
selected his 700 verses. It is perhaps not too daring to assume 
that the meaning of this legend is merely that the king actually 
collected songs from the lips of the people, selected 700 verses 
from them and gave them a literary form.” 

Hala appears in the Purāņas® as the seventeenth in 
the list of the Andhra—or Andhrabhrtya—princes, who all added 
the family names Satavahana or Salivahana to their own names, 
and who ruled in the Deccan from the middle of the 3rd century 
B.C. down to the beginning of the 3rd century A.D.” As 
Hala ” appears in about the middle of the list, he must have 


= 1) Peterson (Kidambart Ed., Introd., p. 74 f.) supports the view that Hala himself 
must bave composed the verses of Sattasai. In the commentaries writtten in later centuries 
the Sattasai is treated altogether as an anthology, and the names of the authors of the 
separate verses are mentioned. And yet the manuscripts diverge greatly as regards these 
names; most of them give only a few names for the beginning of the work, and then stop. 
The commentaries of the Vulgata give Ll? names, Bhuvanapala 884. In the Km, edition, 
in the gathénukramanika the names of the supposed authors are also given, but in many 
cases the name is missing, and often Hala himself is named as the author. In my opinion 
these names are quite unreliable. See also Weber, Ind. Stud., 16, 26 f. The opposite view 
is held by Pischel (Grammatik der Prakcit-Sprachen, para. 13), who concludes from the 
given names of the poets and poetesses ** that the SattasaT presupposes a very rich literature 
in Prakrit, in which women took part too." 

2) See F. E. Parygiter, The Purdga Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, Oxford, 
1913, pp. 96, 71. . 

3) According to R. G. Bhandarkar | Early History of the Dekkan, 2nd Ed., 
Bombay 1995, 31 f., 36 ff.) the Andbras ruled from 73 B.C. until 218 A.D. ; according to Smith, 
ZDMG, 56, 1902, 649 ff. and Early History, 217 ff., 299 ff.,{rom about 240 or 230 B.C. until 
295 A.D. ; according to K. P. Jayaswal in JBORS, 16, 1930, p- 258 f., 278 ff., from 213 B.C. 
until 288 A.D. But the bistory of the Satavihanas is very uncertain aud the chronology 

e still more so. See also Cambridge History, I, 529 f., 699%. Subha Rao in QJARS, II, G1 ff., 

V. Prabhakara Scstri in QJARS, IV, 25 £., S. Srikanta Sastri and V. S. Bakhlè in QJMS, 

17, 1927, 334 ff. ; 18, 69 ff. According to Buddbist tradition a Satavabana was the friend of 

Nig&rjuna, see above, II, 343 n., 347 f. There ie no foundation whatsoever for the assump 

tion of K. G. Sankar (Aon. Bh, Inst, 12, 1931, p. 310 ff.) that the Sattasai should be attri- 
buted to the Andhra King Simuka in the lat century B.C. x 

4) Weber, who places tho time of the origin of the Sattasıaf in the Jrd century A.D. 

atthe earliest and the 7th century A.D. nt the latest, is of opinion that H & l a, as the 

3 word means * ploughman,"’ first obtained his name owing to the collection of these rustic 

Py poems. Smith (ZDMG, 56, 660 f.) places him about 60 or 70.A.D. 


13 
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reigned in the Ist or 2nd century A.D. The fact that the 
inscriptions of the Andhra kings are in Prakrit almost through- 
out, speaks for the authenticity of the legend which associates 
this book of Prakrit songs with the Satavahana dynasty.” The 
frequent mention of the Vindhya hills and of the Godavari 
also speaks for the book's having arisen in the north-eastern 
part of the Deccan, and it is precisely there that the Andbras 
ruled. ‘The history of the literary Prakrit dialects, however, 
makes it seem likely that the verses written in Mahiarastri did 
uot originate before the 3rd century B.C.” Nevertheless the 
Sattasal is the earliest work in the Maharastri dialect, which 
dialect Dandin in his manual of poetics already termed the “‘ best 
Prakrit.’". And Maharastri is originally the dialect of Maha- 
rastra, the land of the Marathas, in whose capital city 
Pratisthana the Andhra kings resided. 

It is evidence of the exceptional popularity enjoyed by the 
Sattasai that six or seven different recensions of the work have 
come down to us, differing not only in the textual form and the 
order in which the verses come, but also in the textual subject- 


1) Rajadéekhora (Kaivyamimaimei in GOS, No. 1, p. 50) relates that S&tavibana, King 
of Kunvala, ordered the exclusive use of Prakrit in his barem. Later on all Prakrit poetry 
was connected withthe name of Sitavihana, jast as Vikramaditya was made the central 
figure of Sanskrit literature. Now as Sātavāhana „íor Salivabana) is the family name of 
all the Andhra kings, all the legends which are told of the King S&tavahana (e.g., in the 
Katbāsaritsāgara and in the Prabandbacintamani) are devoid of historieo-chronological 
value. Jinistic writers tell many wonderful legends of Sātavāhana and make a pious Jain 
of bim. See Ras S. V. Mandlik in JBRAS,10, 1873, 127 ff. But the author or compiler 
of the Sattasat cannot possibly have been a Jain, for the opening verse (matgals) is address- 
ed to Pagupati and Gaurf. For this reason alone the hypothesis of H. Jacobi (Ausgewahlite 
Erzihlongen in Méabédristri, Leipzig 1986, p. XV) that Hila is identical with Satavihana 
of Pratisthana, who is said to have effected a change in the ecclesiastical calendar of the 
Jains in 467 A.D , must be rejected, the moreso as nothing else is koownof a Siétavihana 
at this period. 

% deo H. Liders, Bruchstiicke buddbistischer Dramen, Borlin 1911, p. 64 and A, C. 
Woolner, Introduction to Prakrit, Calcutta, 1917, p. 74. The formation of the sounds in 
Maharastri was considerably influenced by the fact that it wes primarily used in ve.ses 
intended for singing (gābā-gāibā). In the dramas, too, the song stanzas which are inserted 


are always in MabSragtri. See G. Garrez in JA, s. 6, t.XX. 1872, 197 ff., Pischel, Grammatik 
der Prikrit-Sprachen, pare. 2 and 12 f. and Konow in Ind. Ant., 32, 1908, 160 ff. i 
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matter itself. Only 430 verses occur in all the recensions. | To 
all appearances it was only in the hands of the copyists, who 
gathered Prakrit verses from anywhere and everywhere, and 
suppleménted incomplete manuscripts by their own collections, 
that the work, which originally had a more uniform character and 
the stamp of a book, and was in a certain sense an independent 
treatise, assumed more and more the character of a variegated an- 
thology of Prakrit verses. So when we speak of the Sattasai as 
an ancient work, which perhaps originated in the 3rd century 
A.D., we mean only the original basis of the text. At the most, 
the verses which occur in all the recensions, can lay claim to this 
high antiquity.” 

The popularity of the work as well as the uncertainty of the 
text is confirmed not only by the many different manuscripts 
and recensions, but also by the numerous quotations from Hala 
in the works on poetics ; for, of the many quotations which occur 
in these works, a good half nastics be traced in any of the recen- 
stons of the text known to us.” And yet the manner in which the 
writers on poetics cite Hala, wre: he is no Sanskrit poet, is in 
itself evidence of the high esteem which the Sattasai enjoyed in the 
minds of the authorities on poetic art. ” 

The dramas and anthologies prove that there was a lyric 
poetry in Prakrit even at a later period. In his Prakrit grammar 
Hemacandra has preserved for usa few pretty little songs 
in the Apabhraméga dialect. ® We do not know of what period 








1) On the geat antiquity of the Prakrit lyric in general, seo also Konow in GGA, 
1894, 476 f. and Karpūramañjari, p. 192 f. 

2) See Weber's Edition, Introduction, p. XLUIMN. A list of the Alamkaras used 
in the Sattasai is given by Weber, Ind. Stud., 16, 202 ff. 
i 3) Anandavardhana is particularly fond of eelecting his examples of joing hints, 
irony, eto., from the Sattasal; s. Dhvanyaloka I, 4; It, 35; III, 1, 16; 39. 

4) R. Pischel, Materislien sur Kenotnis dea Apabbraméa, AGGW, N. F’, Vol. V, 
No. 4, Berlin 1902. Inthe Chandonusisana Hemacandra cumposed the i APN songs 
himself, s. H. D. Velankar in Aon. Bh. Inst. 14, 1932-33, p. 15. On Apabbpaméa lyrics of 
Jains snd Buddhists, see H. Jacobi, Sanatkuméracaritam (ABuayA, yy 2, 1921), p 
XVIII ff. ; and above, Vol. IT, pp. 38, 625 ff 
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they are; but in character they differ so little from the songs in 
the Sattasai, that I insert a few specimens here in translation : 


‘*T entreat you, child, cast no side-glance at me | ° 
Like barbed arrow it pierces straight the heart and kills.” 


“* Even though my beloved wrong me sorely, 
Bring him to me all the same. Even though the house is burnt 
By fire —even then we cannot live without fire." 


“u That my beloved was killed in battle 
As a hero, could not be helped, it seems. 
IL should have been ashamed before the maidens, 
Sister, had he returned home defeated.” 


“ Vyasa, tha great sage, says it, and so say 
All the sacred books: In the Ganges’ sacred 
Stream they daily bathe, who at the feet 
Of their m o thers bend in deepest humility.”’ 


The Sanskrit lyric developed, not out of the Prakrit lyric, 
but parallel with it. As we know the famous Buddhist songs of 
praise of ASvaghoga only from hearsay, those of Matrceta 
only in fragments,” and as but few verses of Bhasa’s 
songs have come down to us in the anthologies, our first great 
Sanskrit lyric poet is Kālidāsa. -In his epic and dramatic 
poems Kalidasa is more or less a lyric poet, and probably the 
best of his song-poetry is contained in some portions of his epics, 
above all in the dramas. Kālidāsa is ever most essentially an 
artist when he gives us descriptions of landscapes in which 
nature’s moods blend with human feelings. His most famous 
lyric poem is, however, Meghadita, ‘‘the poem of the 
cloud as a messenger,” ® which the Indians count among their 





1) ‘Bee above, I], 257, 206, 270 ff. 

2) That isthe exact title (meghaditam kdcyam). The translation which is usual in 
Europe “The Oloud-Messenger"’ is inexact. The title Meghasamdeéa, ‘The Message of tho 
Cloud" is alse fraquently found. Edited with English metrical translation by H. H. Wilson, 

Calcutta 1818 whe English translation also in Wilson, Works, Vol. 4); by J. Gildemeister 
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great epics (mahakavya). It can be called an ‘‘epic’’ inasmuch 


as the lyric verses have an epic frame. The subject-matter is 
as follows: 


A Yaksa, i. ¢., one of the celestial beings who are in the service of the 
god Kubera, had been guilty of some offence against his lord, and was 
therefore banished by the god for a year. He must leave bis home and his 
consort and journey to the Rima hillin the South. In the eighth month 
of his banishment, just at the beginning of the rainy season, the banished 
one espies a cloud which is foating from the South towards his northern 
home; then he asks it to give his sorrowing wife a message from him. He 
describes exactly to the cloud the path it must follow in order to reach bis 
home on the Kailasa mountain, where in the city of Alaka stands his castle, 
in which his wife is sorrowing in solitude. This gives the poet amp!» oppor- 
tunity for splendid descriptions of natural scenery. With particular fond- 
ness he lingers over the description of his own native town of Ujjayini and 
- the Yaksa city of Alakā. Ever and again the poet astonishes us in these des- 
criptions by the most daring of images and similes. The black cloud hovers 
over the stream, which thus resembles a string of pearls of the earth, in the 
middle of which there gleams a dark sapphire gem. Kailasa with its snow- 
covered peaks resembling waterlilies, towers up imto the air like the loud, 
mighty laughter of Siva, resounding through the night.) The city of 
Alaka, which lies on the Kailisa mountain whilst the Gangi flows on 
below it, is like a beautiful woman whom her beloved (the mountain) holds 





(with Latin glossary), Bonn 1841; with critical notes and vocabulary by A. F. Stenzler, 
Breslau 1874; with Mallinitha’s Commentary by N. B. Godabole and K. P. Paraba, Ind 
Ed. in NSP, 1886; by G. R, Nandargikar, Bombay 1594; with Vallabhadeva’s Commentary 
and a Sanskrit-English Vocabulary, London 1911; with the Commentary of Mallinitha, lit. 
English Translation etc. Ed. by Kasbioath Bapu Pathak, 2nd Ed., Poona 1916; with the 
Commentary of Dakginavartanaths io T3S 64, 1919; with the Commentary of Mallinatha, 
English translation and notes by M. R. Kale, Bombay 1916; with three Commentaries ed. 
by Narayan Sastri Khisic, Benares 1931; with Mallinātha'as Commentary and translation into 
English by G. J. Samayaji, Madras 1934. Translated into English by Colonel Jacob, 
Poona 1870; by P.N. Mawijee, and illustrated by M.V. Dhurandhar, Bombay 1910; by R.T.H. 
Griffith, Specimens of Old Indian Postry, Allahabad 1914; and by S.C. Sarkar, Calcutta 1906 ; 
German translation by Max Müller, Königsberg 1517; by C. Schütz, Bielefeld 1559; L. 
Fritze, Chemnitz 1879; French translation by A. Guérinot, Paris 1902 

1) Indian poets always speak ofthe whiteness of laughter. We should pro- 
bably say: ‘Like the whitely gleaming teeth of loudly laughing iva," though the whiteness 
refera not only to the white teeth, but perhaps still more to the countenance beaming with 
laughter, 
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in his lap, while her garment (the Ganga) slips down. The castles which 
in the rainy season are surrounded by masses of clouds, resemble the dark 
hair ofthe lovely woman entwined with a net of pearls. After the Yaksa 
has described the city and his castle to the cloud in detail, he begins to 
describe the beauty of his beloved wife, as he imagines her after the long 
separation. Finally he gives it the wording of the message which it is to 
convey to the beloved with its voice of thunder. He asks it to tell her how 
he ever thinks of her longingly : 


‘In Syaimi plant I find thy body matched; 
In the gaze of wild gazelle, I meet thy glance; 
In th’ Moon thy face reflects! The peacock’s tails 
Remind me of thy hair; and on the streams, 
The tiny wavelets, match thy dancing brows ! 
But nowhere, love, I meet thine image full. 


When I, thine likeness in thy angry mood, 

Try painting, on the slab, with gairik hues, 

And fancy self prostrate before thy feet,— 

Lo! sudden comes a flood of tears, unb‘d, 

And blinds my eyes! Alas! In picture c'en, 
Would Fate forbid the union of our selves | "’ D 


However, he consoles her, as the period of separation will now soon be 
over. In four months the curse will be at an end and in the nights illumined 
by the autumn moon they would once again be able to enjoy the pleasures 
of love missed so long. She should not doubt as to his faithfulness, as she 
had once done in a dream : 


“Thy lord has added: ‘Once, upon a night, 
When thou wast locked in light clasp on my neck, 
Thou, sudden cried aloud! When prest by me 
For reasons of thy wail, these words thou saidst, 
With gentle smiles: O crafty youth, in dreams, 
I saw thee taste another woman's charms! ' "’ 9 


Owing to the wealth of the similes, the depth of feeling for 
nature, the life-like scenic descriptions, but also to the beauty of 


1) Verses II, auf. (NSP E4). Translation by S. O. Sarkar, p. 25. 
3) Verse II, 48 (NSP Ed.). Translation by 8. C. Sarkar, p. 37. 
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the language and the masterly way in which the poet succeeds 
in handling one of the most difficult metres, the Mandakranta, ; 
throughout the poem, this work has called forth the greatest 
admirftion in all centuries not only in India but in the West 
also.” Goethe, who had become familiar with the ‘‘ Cloud- 
Messenger’’ through Wilson's translation, gave expression 
to his admiration for the poem in the ‘‘ Zahme Xenien ’’ in the 
following verses : 


‘* What more joyous could we wish to know! 
Sakontala, Nala, these must we kiss ; 
And Megha-Duta, the cloud-messenger, 
Who would not send him to kindred souls! * ®# 


Alexander von Humboldt” praises ‘‘ the admirable trueness 
to nature ’’ with which the first appearance of the clouds at the 
beginning of the rainy season is described in“ Meghadita.’’ 
L. v. Schroeder” appreciates the poem as ‘a treasure of 
inestimable value,’ and G. Meyer” extols it as ** the most 
beautiful lament of a sorrowing lover which one can read.” 

As is always the case in India with much read and frequent- 
ly copied poems, the text of ‘‘ Meghada@ta*’ too has not come 
down to us intact. Manuscripts and commentaries diverge as 
regards the number of verses (from 110 to 120) and as regards 

. the order in which they come. The commentator Mallinatha 


1) See Hillebrandt, Kalidasa, pp. 29 M., 157. On the presentation of feminine types 
in the Meghadita, s. Ssilendranath Dhar in IHQ, 4, 1928, 207 f. ` 

3) Inthe “Noten und Abhandluogen gum Divan’ (Jubiliameausgabe, Vol. 6, p. 8350) 
Goethe says with reference to tbe Meghadita: ‘The first acquaintance with such è work is 
always epoch-making in our lives."" And in the essay *Indische und chioesiseche Dich- 
tung’ (Vol. 37, p. 210 fM.) he praises the poem because it describes “purely buman condi- 
tions. See also P. Th, Hoffmann, “Der indische und der deutsche Geist," Diss , TObin- 
gen 1015, pp. 28 ff,, 46. 

3) Kosmos, IT, 40. He compares his own graphio description of the approach of the 
rainy -eason in the tropics of America in his “Ansichten der Natur “(2nd Ed., 1626, I, 83 f.) 
which he had sketched before reading Kilidisa’s * Meghadats,"’ 

4) ILC, 548i. 
6) Essays und Stodien, TI, 99. 
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(probably 15th century)” already designates some verses as 


_Prakşipta, i.e., ‘‘interpolated,'’ although he exploins them. 


Earlier than Mallinatha there is Daksinavartanatha, and still 
earlier Vallabhadeva.”» The earliest form of the text is, how- 
ever, that in Parsvabhyudaya by Jinadisa, who wrote bis 
Samasya-Piirana poem in the 9th century.” 

Further evidence of the fame of ‘‘ Meghadiita’’ in India is 
afforded by the very numerous imitations of the poem in later 
Indian literature. There is a whole extensive Ditakavya litera- 
ture comprising no less than 50 different ‘‘ messenger-poems.’’ * 
Thus the poet Dhoi isthe authorofa Pavanadita” or 
“* Wind-Messenger,’’ in which a Gandharva maiden sends a 
message by the wind to King Laksmanasena, with whom she is 





— —_— 


1) A verse by Mallinitha occura in a Vijayanagara inscription of the year 1533-34 
AD. (Fleet in Ind. Ant., 5, p. 20 note). Mallinatha quotes the Vasantarajiya which was 
written about 1400 A.D. (s. E. Hultesch, Prikrtaripavatira Edition, 1909, p. IV, note 4). 
Whether the ‘' poet Mallinatha’’ who is cited in Ballila’s Bhojaprabandha (16th century) NSP 
Edition, p. 49, vs. 222, is identical with the commentator, is not quite certain 

2) E, Hultzsch (Edition, p. IX f. Migha's Si4upalavadha, Germ yn translation, p. IV) 
agrees with Pandit Durgdprasdd and K. P. Parab (Km, Part I, p. 101 note) that the latter 
lived at the beginning of the 10th century in Kashmir, as be is identical with that Vallabha- 
deva whose grandson Ksyyata wrote a commentary on Rnandavardhana'’sa Devisataka in the 
year 977/8. Pathak (Edition, p. XVI f.) raised serious objections to this identification, and 
gave good reasons for holding that the commentator did not write until about 1100 A.D. 
Seo J. Nobel, Foundations of Indian Poetry, p. 15 n., A.B. Keith in BSOS, V, 1, 1928, p. 31 f. 
and S. K. De in JRAS, 1927, p- 472 n. and BSOS, V, 3, 1929, p. 503. 

3) In his Edition K. B. Pathak gives the text of tbe Meghadits ‘‘as embodied in the 
Parévabhyodaya."' See above, IT, p. 512. But it is precisely according to this version that 
the poem has 120 verses, whilst the commentary Vidyullaté (edited by R. V. Krishnamachar- 
ier, Srirangam 1909) bas only 110, Vallubhadeva 111, Mallinaths 115 verses. How uncertain 
the text still is up to now is shown by J. Hertel in GGA 1912, p. 403 f., who suggests that 
Kālidāsa must have given his poèm the auspicious number 108 as the number of its verses. 
For criticism of the text see also Macdonell io JRAS 1913, 176 #. and Hari Chand, Kalidasa, 
p. 238 ff. 

4) See Chintaharan Chokravarts in THQ, 3, 1927, 273 ff. 

5) Edited by Manomoban Chakracarti in JASB. N.S., 1, 1905, pp. 41-71; with critical 
and bistorieal ‘ntroduction, ete. by Chintaharan Chakravarti, Calcutta (Sanskrit Sahitya 
Parishad Series, No. 13)/1926. See Pischel, HL, 38 ff.; Aufrecht in ZDMG, 54, 1900, 616 ff. ; 
Harsprasida Sastri in JBORS, 5, 1919, p. 174; Vidbushekbara Bhattacharyya in THQ, 2, 1926, 
878 M. and above p. 35 (on Dhot or Dhoyih. A second poem entitled Pavanadita by a poet 


Vadicandra Sari is Q.ited in Km., Part XIT, 9-24. 
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in love. The poem Sukasamndeéa” by a poet Lakgmi- 
dāsa, where a parrot takes the place of the cloud, is a slavish 
imitation of the Meghaditta.. Very similar to the Sukasamdesa 
is BhramaragamdeSa, the ‘‘ Bee-Messenger,’’ by the 
Keraliya Brahmin Vasudeva.” The love between Radha 
and Krsna is the theme of the poems Hamsadiuita 9: 
and Uddhavadita,”® by Ripa Goswamin, another 
Uddbavadita,” bya poet Madhava Bhattacarya, 
son of Kavigekhara (17th century) and a Padankaduta, by 
Krsnasarman Sarvabhauma (written in 1723).” 





1) Edited by the Maharaja Radmavarma of Travancore in JRAS, 1884, 401 M., where 
quite a number of other similar imitations (Samdedas, ie., " Messages "") are also mentioned. 
The work ig well known in Malabar; s. Rémwavarma in JRAS, 1910, 635, 

2, Tt is uncertain whether this Vasudeva is identical with the author of the Yuadbi¢s- 
thiravijaya, the Vasudevavijaya and other works (s. above, p- 48). See K. Rāmavarma 
Raja in JRAS, 1884, 452; 1910, 638 and A. 8. Ramanatha Ayyar in JR48, 1925, 271. In 
another Bnramaradūta, by Rudra Nyāya-\ücaspati (first half of the 17th century) Rama 
seuds a bee as messenger to Sita (s. Haraprasdda, Cut. VII, No. 5209). 

3) Edited in Hieberiin, 374-400; ed. with a Sumokrit Commentary and translated 
inte Beng=!li by Bibbar Prakas Gangopadhyaya, Calcutta, 1934 (s. D. Bhattacharyya in THQ, 
10.1084, 350 f£.). The tw. brothers Ripa and _Swnitana were the immediate pupils of 
Caitanya, their nephew was Jiva. All three were authors of philosophical and poetical 
Vaigpava works, (See Ch. Chakravarts io Ann. Bb. Iost., 10, 1929, 116 f. and S. K. De), 
Padyavali, Introd A Sivaite Hamsasumdesa, 10 which a picus Saiva transforma his own 
spirit into a fawirgo, through which he sends a love message to bis beloved who dwells with 
Siva. has been edited by K. Simbafiva Sastri_ in TSS, 103, 1951. The Hams samdeda by the 
Vedānta teacher (Vedaotadedika) Vetkatefa (s. Rama-Varma Raja in JRAS, 1884, p. 449 f. 
and Krishnamacharya, 124) is a different poew. 

4) Edited in Haeberlin, 829-317. Uddbava is the trusty friend of Krsna, who sends 
Radha a love message throug! him. 

5; Edited in Haeberlio, 348-373. 

6, Edited in Haeberlin, 491-409. See Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat., p. 1467 7.; Hara- 
prasdda, Cat. VII, Nos. 5174, 5182, 5187-5193, 6208, 5226-5231, 5397. In the Pada ka- or 
Krepvap»datikad ata we have the description of tie grief of a cowherdess who discovers 
Krgpa's footprint in the grove, and is thereby reminded of the uwhsext beloved. In the 
Manodita the poet Viggudésa wakes his owu spirit into a messenger, in order 
to express to the god Vigna bis feelings of devotion; s. Ind, Of. Cat., p. 1470. Another 
poom bearing the same title, written by Vrajan&tha io 1758, is not really an imita- 
tion of the Meghadita; it describes the thoughts which Draupadi sends to the god Krgga 
while ber garments are being torn from ber body; s. Km., Part XIII, pp. 81-130; Krishna- 
macharya, 128f The Biddh adütakāvya, by Rama Yogi, Avadhita, 


14 
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Of greater importance than these and similar late imitations, by 
reason of their antiquity, are the Jain poems Parégvabbh yu- 
daya and Nemidita which have already received mention.” 
Kalidasa's ‘‘Meghadita’’ was not only translated into Singhalese 
by the Buddhists in Ceylon, but also imitated.” The fame of 
Kālidāsa reached even as far as Tibet, and a Tibetan translation 


of the Meghadtita—probably of tbe I3th century A.D.—is 
incorporated with the Tanjur.” 


As regards the numerous other lyric poems which are 
attributed to Kālidāsa, it is doubtful whether they are justified 
in bearing the name of the great poet. Both by reason of its 
antiquity and also of its language and poetical perfection, the 
Rtusambhara,” “Short Description of the Seasons,’’ might 
reasonably deserve to be included among the works of the great 





“ a poem of 133 vv., of religious-philosophical tenor by incorporating in each stanza two alter- 
nate pidas from the Meghadite, ed. by Pandits Virachandra and Prabhu Dasa, Patan, 
Ahmadabad, 1917 f."" (Barnett, Cat. 870) is a Samasyāpūraņa-poem (s. sbove IT, 612 n. 4). 
The verses of Jitaka No. 297 (see Pichel, HL 28 note) in which an impaled man gives s 
passing crow a love complaint to carry to his beloved wife, are noither an imitation nor a 
prototype, but are nevertheless an interesting parallel to these “* messages." 

1) See shove II, 512. The Siladita is a later Jinistic Samasyiptrags poem, s. abore 
II, 574. There is also a Jains-Megbadita by Merutudga, the pupil of Mahendraprabha of 
the Afichslegaccha, treating of the Jaina legend of Neminiths and R&jfnat!, published 
Bhavoagar, 1924 (Jains-Atminanda-grantha-ratnam&la No. 76). 

2) Tn Singhalese there isa ‘‘Peacock Message™ (lith century) and a number of otber 
"messages; s. Geiger, Literatur und Sprache der Singhelesen (Grundriss I, 10 &.), p. 9; 
Hultzsch, Meghadita Edition, p. VIII f. 

3) The Tibetan translation of Kaéliddsa’s Megbaditsa according to the red and black 
Tanjur edited and translated into German by H. Beckh (Anhang zu ABA 190%), See G, 
Huth in SBA, 1895, 268 f., 281 7 and Beckh, Ein Beitrag zur Textkritik von Kälidāsa’s 
Meghedita, Diss,, Berlin 1907, | 

4) Edited by W. Jones, Calcutta 1792; by P. von Bohlen, with a Latin and a German 
metrical traoslation, Lipsiae 1840 (a new edition of the German translation, hy Herman 
Kreyenborg, Inselbūcherei No. 280) ; ed. with the commentary of Magirima Bombay, NSP, 
1908; with Sanskrit commentary Balsbodhini by 8.D. and A. B. Gatendragadkar, 19:6; 
with English translation by Kale, English translation with tricolour plates by P.V Marji; 
by Arthur W. Ryder, London and New York 1912 (Everyman's Library); “Summer'' tran- 
slated by Griffith, Specimens of Old Indian Poetry, Allababad 1914, 
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poet.” In this poem the six seasons—summer, the rainy 
season, autumn, winter, the dewy season and spring—are 
depicted one after another in gorgeously coloured pictures. 
These descriptions with their delicate observation of nature, the 
loving interest in animal and plant life, and the ardent, often 
voluptuous presentation of the pleasures of love in each of the 
seasons, are certainly worthy of Kalidasa. A few specimens 
will confirm this opinion. 

The following verses describe how the heat of summer 
reacts on the beasts of the forest : 


“11. The antelopes sorely tortured by terrible heat, their gums 
parched by great thirst, speed away to seek for water in the 
forest, when they espy the cloud resembling black eye-salve. 


18. Glowing through and through from the ray of the sun, burnt by 
the hot sand on the pathway, its face turned towards the ground, 
with winding movements gasping oD and on, the serpent takes 
refuge beneath a peacock’s tail. 


Le 


i) The authenticity of the Rtusambira has been questioned just as often as it has 
been asserted. Haraprasdda Sastri (JBORS, 2, 1916, 179 f.), A. H illebrandt (Kalidasa, p- 66M.) 
and A. B. Keith (JKAS, 1912, 1065 f. ; 1913, 410 M; HSL 82 f , Ind. OM. Cat. No, 7004) 
are decidedly of the opinion that the Rtusamhāra is a genuioe work of Kālidāsa, in fact a 
juvenile composition of the poet's. The authenticity of the poem has been disputed by C. 
Schatz (1859), by A. Weber, Indische Streifen IT, 1869, p. 59; Otty Walter, Debereinstim- 
mungeo in Gedanken, Veruleichen und Wendungen bei indischen Kurstiichtern (Indica 3), 
Leipzig 1905, p. 6 f., and most decidedly of all by J. Nobel (ZDMG 66, 1912, 275 f.; 73, 
LOL9, 194 f.; JRAS, 113, 401 f.). A. Gawron'ski too (The digvijaya of Kegbu and some 
connected problems, p. 29, note 3) disputes Kālidāsa’s authorship of the poem. It is, however, 
universally acknowledged that tre Ktusamoara was already timituted in the Mandasor 
inseziption (472 A.D.) (s. Kielhorn, NGGW, 1890, 251 @.), and wight therefore belony to about 
the same period as the woks of Kālidāsa. The fact that the Ktusambdra is in some 
respects different from Kāldāsa's other poems is easily explained by its being another kind 
of poem. It is true that the fmet that the Reusambaira is never quoted in the works on 
poetics is a strong arguwent sgainst its authenticity ; s. Hari Chand, Kalidisa, p. 240 T., 
also A. A. Macdonell ia JRAS, 1918, 569. Haravijaya (about 1600 A.D.) tells ip the Kathé- 
ratpākara (German translation by J. Hertel, 1. p. 208.41., tale Nr. 72) a story about Kāli- 
dasa, in which the $-dptuvargana is meutioned as ne of his four Kavyas. As late as 
the beginning of the sth century Viéve4d vara, imitated the poem ia bis Sad ptu 
varp ans (s, Krishnamacharya, 138). 
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14. The king of beasts, robbed of all bravery by his great thirst, 
gasping on and on, with his mouth wide open, his tongue quivering, 
and his mane shaking, kills not the elephants, be they ever so 
pear. 


15. And the elephants too, whose parched throats are touched by 
never a drop of water, glowing from the sun's rays, tortured by growing 
thirst, seeking water, fear not the lions.” 


How therainy season reacts on the life and love of 
animals and men, is described in these verses :— 


3, The clouds, whose approach bas been longed for by the thirsty 
flocks of Citaka birds, float slowly by, dragging their load of 
water, making sweet notes pleasing to the ear and bestowing plentiful 
rain. 


6. The ever graceful flock of peacocks, desiring the festival of love, 
adorned with their mighty widely-spreading tails, entirely devoted 
to the joys of love, embraces and kisses, cannot get enough dancing 
to-day. 


7. The rivers, whose torrent is swelled by turbid waters, like wenches 
intoxicated with love, pull the trees on the banks on all sides to the ground, 
and speed on their way to the ocean. 


11. ‘Terrified in their bearts by the clouds which resound with 
dreadful thunder, the women embrace their beloved ones on the couch, 


even if they have offended, closely and tenderly.” : 


It is far more doubtful whether the Srngara- 
tilaka ,.” ‘‘ the Ornament of Love,” a small book of verses 
of erotic content, should be ascribed to Kālidāsa. The following 





1) Edited in Haeberlio, 14-17 (21 stanzas), in Kalidasae Meghaduta et Qringarstilaka 
ex rec. J. Gildemeisteri, Bonnwe 1841 (23 stanzas) and as an Appendix to the Edition of the 
Rtusambāra, Bombay NSP, 1906 (31 stauzas). Editions with translations in Bengali, Oriya, 
Hindi and Teluga are mentioned in Barnett, Cat, 4061. The Spig@rarasagtake 
(in Haeberlin, 510 f.) which ia simi! oriy attributed to Kālidāsa, is only a compilation of 
erotic verses). of of which v., 4 i ight be by Kālidāsa, and v. 7 comes from the 






also attributed to Pile ARA i r Le, 
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verse (3) shows that even in this book pretty verses are to be 
found :— 
© Of blue lotus the Creator has made your eves, 

Of"the day lotus your face, of jasmine your teeth, 

Of a tender shoot your lips, 

Of Campaka leaves your limbs— 

How comes it, beloved, that He bas made only your heart of stone? " 

In some manuscripts even the Ghatakarpara ,” 
‘t the Broken Pot,” is attributed to Kalidasa. It is a poem of 
22 elaborately rhyming verses, wherein at the beginning of the 
rainy season a young woman gives expression to her yearning 
for her distant husband, and sends him greetings by the clouds 
—a kind of counterpart to the Meghadita. ‘The poem takes its 
title from the poet’s saying in the last verse that he is prepared 
to hand water in a broken pot to every poet who can surpass 
him in rhymes. Rückert” already said—and rightly— 
that this ‘‘ broken vessel,” if it were a German one, ‘* would 
not be worth picking up at all,™ and that in respect of rhymes 
it did not hand the water to the Nalodaya. It is surely not the 
work of Kalidasa. It is frequently ascribed to a poet G ha ț a- 
karpara, who would then have immortalised his name in 
the concluding verse (after the fashion of Persian poets).” 

The most famous work of Sanskrit love lyric is indisputably 
the Amarugataka,” the “ Hundred Stanzas’”” of the 








1) Edited, translated into German, and explained by Dursch, Berlin 1825 ; edited by 
H. Rrockhaus, Leipzig 1841 ; Haeberlin 120 f.; French by Chezy in JA, 1823, 1T, 39 ff; 
German by Hoefer, Indische Gedichte IT, 129 f, and P. v. Bohlen, Daa alte Indien, 
Königsberg 1830, 380 f.; see Eggeliny, Ind. Off. Cat. VIT, p. 14237 f. ; Haroprasdda, Cat. 
VII, Nos. 5030.5038. 

2, Jahrbücher fir wissenschaftliche Kritik 1829.1, 521 T., where a few verses are 
also translated into German ; $. also Riicke:t-Nachlese I, 217. 

3) Ghatakarpare also appears among the " Nine Jewels ™ of Vikrawdditya [see above 
p. 20), which at all events proves that the poem en‘oyed a ceitain reputation in India, to 
which the numerous commentaries (+, Aufrecht CC s.v.) also testify. 

| 4) Edited with the Commentary of Arjunavarmadeva in Km. 18, 1859. Edited 

eritically according to four different recensions with an introduction sod extracts from the 
commentaries, by R. Simon, Kiel 1893. Addenda thereto in ZDMG 49, 1895, 577 M. An 
Edition with Hindi translation sod Commentary, Bombay 1914. 


amt 
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poet Amaru.” Next to Kālidāsa there is scarcely a 
lyric poet who is so highly esteemed by the Indians and also so 
frequently cited as a model by the teachers of poetics, as Amaru. 
Anandavardhana in his Poetics” quotes the song-stanzas of 
Amaru as a proof that a poet can put so much of erotic senti- 
ment into even isolated stanzas that each stanza appears, as it 
were, as a longer, independent work in the nut-shell. And 
another teacher of poetics said: ‘* A single stanza by the poet 
Amaru is equal to a hundred longer poems.’’ A further proof 
of the popularity of Amaru’s ‘* Hundred ”® is the uncertainty 
of the text. The four recensions diverge as regards the 
number of the verses and the order in which the verses occur. 
Moreover, in anthologies we find verses by Amaru which do 
not occur in our Sataka, whilst conversely verses of our 
AmaruSgataka are attributed in anthologies to other poets.” 

We know nothing of Amaru’s time, except that Ananda- 
vardhana (about 850) first calls him by his name, whilst 
Vāmana (about 800) cites verses from the Amaruégataka 
without mentioning the name Amaru.*’ Of the life of Amaru 
nothing is known. Indeed, a legend told by commentators and 
by the author of a so-called biography of Sankara (Sankara- 
digvijaya) has it that the real author of the Amarusataka was 








1) The forms Amarvks, Amara and Amarike of the name also occur. 

2) Dhvanyāloka IIT, 7. Cf. H. Jacobi in ZDMG, 56, 1902, 787 f. 

3) The real number of verses varies in the MSS. and Commentaries between 90 and 
115. Tho Km.-edition has 102 verses and in addition 7 Parifistas, which altogether make 
another 61 verses taken portly from Commentacies and MSS. and partly from Alvmkira- 
Sdstras and anthologies. See Thomas, Kav. 22ff.; Har Dutt Sharma, Saduktikarpairmupta, 
Ed. p. 88 f.;8. K. De, Padyavali Ed. p. 184. 

4) Only 51 verses are common to allfour recensions. None of them cao claim to 
contain the original text. It is only for practical reasons that Simon has based bis edition 
on the teat of the Southern Indinn recension. According to Aufrecht (ZDMG, 27,7 f.) only 
the verses composed in the Sardilavikridita belonged to the origin»l book; but only 61 
of the verses which have been preserved (in Rec. I and IT1) have this metre. H. Weller 


to information conveyed in e leiter) thinks Le can prove that Mee. LIT is the 


(according (4), as this recension 


earliest. This was also the opinion of Bühler (ZDMG, 47, 1823, p. 
was certified by the earliest commentator Arjunavarman (between 1215 and 1218 A.D.). 
5) Amaru 16, 30 (Reo, 11) and 89 in Vamans III, 2, 4; IV, 3, 12; V, 2, &. 


n 
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none other than the famous Vedanta philosopher Sankara. 
By means of magic he is supposed to have penetrated into the 
body of the Kashmiri king Amaru and had intercourse with 
the latter's hundred wives, so as to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the erotic mood. As a proof of the knowledge he bad 
acquired, he wrote the Sataka.” I do not believe that there 
isa grain of historical truth in this legend, not even that 
Amaru was a Kashmiri (as is the opinion of 51m on), as 
otherwise nothing is known of any king Amaru. d 

Just as Hala’s Sattasaiis the chief work of Prākrit love: 
lyric, we may call the Amarugataka the chief work of erotic 
Sanskrit lyric. Another thing that the Amarugataka has i 
common with the Sattasal is that every separate stanza forms 
a work complete in itself. As a matter of fact this is true of 
the whole of Indian song-poetry and gnomic poetry, even of 
works like Meghadita or Rtusamhara, in which one thought 
runs through a considerable number of stanzas. But this is 
more particularly the case in the Sutakas or ‘* centuries,” t.e., 
in the books of stanzas counted in hundreds, which were so 
very popular in India.” Like the song-stanzas of the Sattasai 
those of the Amarugataka also, are for the most part miniature 
pictures from love-life, though in an entirely different milieu 
from that with which we became familiar in the Sattasat. 
‘Yet here, too, as in the latter, there is much talk of partings and 
rejectings, of sulkings and grudges, but more frequently of 
affectionate surrender and ardent embraces. Amaru’s songs are 
well known in Germany from translations. The poet Friedrich 


S 


1) Ravicandra, the author of the Commentary Kamada, attempts to do ad iitional 
justice to the authorship of the great philosopher by iuterpreting the verses as having a 
double maning, and giving thein a theosophical as well as an erotic sense. This commentary 
was printed in Calcutta in 1808, See Kathavate, Report, p. 14; Eggeling, Ind. OF Cat. 
p. 1520 M. 

3) However, we are not justifie! in speaking of a "Sataka lyric’’ or “ Century poetry” 
(a, Simon, l.c., p- I f.» Pischel KG, p- 294) ; for the essential characteristic ia not the coupila- 
tion of a bundred verses to form each work—there ore also shorter and longer lyrical poems— 
but the fact that each single stanza is composed as a poem by itself, 


` 
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Rückert says of these “ extravagantly splendid poems :’’ 
“They are the most delightful, most voluptuous erotics that 
I know.” 
translations of 38 of these songs, and a complete translation 
of the ““ Hundred Stanzas” was found among his literary 
remains.” Later ou, too, these songs often called forth the 
talent of translators from the Sanskrit.” A small selection 
must suffice here, in order to give an idea of the character of 
these poems. 

Amaru loves to render in his little songs the feelings of 
the mugdha, i.e., the naive young wife who is as yet inex- 
perienced in matters pertaining to love. For instance she says 
to her women friends (verse 12) :® 


" When my face is turned towards his, I lower it, and turn my 
eyes towards my feet. I close my ears which long for his speech, 
with my hands I cover the drops of sweat which break forth, and 
the shivering of the skin on my cheeks. But friends, what am I 
to do, when a hundred seams are bursting in my bodice?” 


The next little song, too is a conversation between the 


mugdhd and her women friends (verse 82) : 


“ʻO simple one, why do you let time pss in your simplicity? 
Show pride! Away with sincerity towards the beloved.’ Thus ad- 


a 





l) Inthe Weidtsecher Mus nalmanach fir das Jahr 1831, p. 127 f.; Riickert-Nachlevse 
I, 242 m. 270. Indiache Liebeslyrik edited by H. vou Giasenopp, pp. 88-103; Amaro, Die 
bundert Strophen, aus dem Sanskrit metrisch Übersetzt, by Friedrich Rückert, ed. J, Nobel, 
1924; ý 

3) Selected songs have been translate! into English by Keith, HSL, 184 f. and by 
S. K. De, Treatment of Love in Sanskrit Literature, pp. 26-33, 49; into French by A, L. 
Apudy (pseud. A L. Chézy), Anthologie érotique d'Amarou, Paris 1811. Ao Ita ian transla- 
tion by Umberto Norsa, 1923 (I Classici deli’ Orienta, vol. 3); into German by L. v. Schroeder, 
Manyobliten, p. 77 M., by Hertel, Iudiscde Gedichte, ond by Hans Lindach (pseud. Hermann 
Weller), Inu Lande der Nympbien, Bilder aus Iudiens Liebesleben nach Amaru, Strassburg 
& Leipzig 1908, The whole collection asoin Bohtlingk’s ‘‘Indische Spriche.”” A beautiful 
appreciation of Amaru's lyric is given by L. v. Schroeder, Reden und Aufsätze. Leipzig 1919, 
p. 158 f. z 

3) The quotations according to tbe critical edition by Simon. 
7 y : 


x 


Already in the year 1831 he published poetical ~~ 
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y 


| monished by her friend, she nervously replied: “Speak softly, friend, 
go that the lord of my life, who dwells in my heart, may not hear it.” 


y 


p ~ More than one of these little songs deals with young wives 


who would fain be angry with their bad husbands, but who 
do not sueceed. Thus a fair one says (verse 95) : 


“I have long repeated the contraction of my eyebrows. I 
have practised closing my eyes, I have carefully rehearsed suppressing 
my laughter, and I have attained skill in being silent. And in order 
to show bravery, I have fortified this my heart as much as may be: 
I am well equipped for wrath,—success is in the hand of fate.” 


Amusing pictures of wedded life are often rendered with 


humour ; thus in the following two little songs (verses 21 and 
T4): 


©“ Ona the same couch the two wedded partners are resting, 
with averted faces, rigid and motionless, exchanging never a word, 
maintaining serious dignity, though affectionate inclination abides 
in b-th their hearts. Gradually there is a quivering in the corners 
of their eyes, and their glances meet, broken is their pride, and 
suddenly bursting into laughter, they fall passionately on each other's 
necks.” 


" Seeing that the room is empty, the young wife rises softly 
from the couch, contemplates for a very long time the face of her 
husband who feigns to be asleep, and kisses him unsuspectingly. 
Then she sees how the little hairs stand erect on his cheek, and she 
bends her face ashamed, but is straightaway kissed long and affection- 
ately by her laughing beloved.”’ 


She who speaks in the following dialogue is surely not 
a mugdhd (verse 68) : 


“Whither do you hasten, you with thighs like an elephant’s 
trunk, in the thick darkness of the night ?' ‘To the place where my 
heart’s beloved, the lord of my life, lives.” ‘Say, how is it, child, 
that you are not afraid, all alone?" ‘I have the god of love, with bhis 
feathered arrows, as my escort,” "' 


wis ty 
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It is but rarely that the tragic note of the sorrow of separation 
is struck, as in the song (verse 11) : 


G 


‘** O beautiful one, do not travellers meet their dear 
Ones once again ? You must not worry on my account. * 
You are thin enough without that.” As I speak to her 
Thus with tearful eyes, she gazes at me with her eyes 
Trembling with shame, bursting into a flood of tears— 
And by laughter she reveals her firm decision to die soon.” 


The testimony of Anandavardhana and the impression of 
the definite physiognomy of a poet which we gain from the 
songs of the Amarusataka, seem to me sufficient evidence that 
there really was a poet Amaru. ‘his would not be the case if 
the Amarugataka, as some scholars think, were merely to be 
considered as an anthology of songs by various poets. 

A large part of Indian love lyric is known to us only from 
anthologies, in which also numerous stanzas of otherwise 
unknown poets (and occasionally poetesses too) occur. Thus 
the poet P&nini, who at a later age was identified with the 
grammarian, is knowo to us only from quotations in the 
anthologies.” The verses by him, with which we are acquaint- 
ed, are not very far removed in style from those of the classical 
poets of the 7th and 8th centuries,” as is shown by the follow- 
ing examples : 


“ The lotus-pond has done well to close bis lotus-eyes . 
after the sun has departed. Of what avail are eyes, 
even though they see the whole world, if the sight of 
the beloved is denied to them ?” ® 


nu 


ly Ste above, p. 6. 

2) The verses attribute to Panini in the anthol gies have Leen collected and translated 
into German by Th Acfrecht (ZDMG, 14, 163, 581 f.; 27, 1-76, 46; 36, 1885, 365 ff. ; 45, 
L891, 208) and translited int» English by Kshitis Chandra Chatterji (COJ, 1, 1, 1933, 1 f.). 

' 3) A somewhat longer peri dof time must certa nly bave elapsed between Rijatekbara 
(about 900 A.D.) and ths poet Panini, so that the memory of the poet was already so far 
effaced that Rajaéekhara could identify lim with the ro much earlier grammarien. Accord- 
ingly the poet Panini would have lived round about 800 A.D, | 

4) Subhāşitãāvali, 1899, 


tas 
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© When the youth saw the breasts of the slender maiden, 
he moved his head to and fro as if he wished to tear 
out his glance which had remained between them.” P 


© Seized with the passion of love, the Moon held the 
face of the Night trembling with her stars {pupils of her eyes) 
so fast in his grip, that she in her passion did not 
notice that her garment, the darkness, had fallen right 
down.” *? 


- 


In the quotations in the manuals of poetics, too, we find numer- 
ous song-stanzas by known and unknown poets. Thus we know 
Dandin as a lyrical poet only from the verses in his 
Kavyadarga, in which he composed most of the examples him- 
self. From a few of these verses it will be seen that the poet 
who is so famous for his narrative art, can hold bis own in the 
field of lyric poetry also: 


‘« Far away is my beloved, and the rainy season is at hand, 
In full bloom are the Niculas,— 
And I am not dead, how is that possible ?” 


“Go !' is what I fain would say for love of thee, 
Yet from my mouth there come for love of me 
The words ‘Go not !'—how can I help it ?” 


“ Not by steeds, not by elephants, not by chariots, 
Nor by foot soldiers, no, only by the side-glances 


i Of women, the three worlds are defeated.” 3) 


Among the better known lyric poets we have Ma yūra, the 
contemporary of Bāņa, who inhisMaytrastaka(" Eight 
Stanzas by Mayūra "°)® reveals an exact knowledge of the 
Kāmaśāstra. Legend hasit thatin these verses Mayūra had 
given an offensive description of the charms of his daughter, 
ee 

1) Kavindravacanasamuccaya, 186. 

2) Saduktikarnimrta, 1, 83,2. 

3) Kavyadarés, II, 133; 147; 827. See Aufrecht in ZDMG, 16, 749 f. 
4) Edited ond translated into English by G. P, Quackenbos in JAOS, 31, 1911, 343 f. 
and The Sanskrit Poems of Mayira, p. 6771. See F. Edgerton in American Journal of 
Philology, 38, 1917, 435 ft. 
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the wife of Bana, and that in her fury she had cursed her father, 
whereupon he became afflicted with leprosy, from which he 
liberated himself by his famous hymn to the sun, Siryasataka. 
The ‘‘ Eight Stanzas ° contain the description of a beautiful 
young woman who goes to her beloved and then returns from the 
bedroom. The allusions to wounds caused by scratching „and 
biting, as well as the words: ‘* even an old man becomes a god 
of love °’ perhaps gave rise to this legend. 
TheCaurisuratapancasik a, “the Fifty Stanzas 
of Clandestine Joys of Love’’ © by the Kashmiri poet 
Bilhana, are among the most famous works of Indian love 
lyric. These are fifty stanzas, all of which begin with the 
words “‘even to-day, "’ and in which the poet, in the most vo- 
luptuous pictures and with the most ardent erotics, remembers 
the raptures he had enjoyed in intercourse with a princess. It 
is these verses which gave rise to the legend, told in various 
versions, that the poet carried on a secret love affair with the 
king’s daughter, that this was discovered and the poet condemn- 
ed to death. At the place of execution, in the face of death, 
he composed the 50 stanzas, which so moved and delighted the 
king that he pardoned the poet and gave him his daughter as a 


—— 


1) Neither tbe title nor ita meaning is quite certain. The titles Caurapafcasika and 
Corapañcãāśat also occur, which would mean “The Fifty Stanza: of the Thief.” But by et- 
plaining the title as “Fifty Stanza by Caura or Cora,” a poet Caura or Cora has been made 
the author of the verses. This name of a supposed pret first occurs in Jayadevs s Prasanna- 
raghava. But, according to Bühler (Report, 48 f. and Vikramanhkadevacharita, p. 21) there 
can no longer be any doubt that Bilhsna is the author of the poem. On the otber hand, the 
meaning Öf the poem and its connection with the story related with it still remains dubious. 
The text of the Middle Indian recension has been edited by P. v. Bohlen together with 
Bhartribari’s sententiae, Berolini 1835, and in Haeberlin, 227 M. Io the Southern Indian 
recension, which has been edited and translated by Ed. Ariel (JA, 1616, s 4, t. XI, 46) ff.) 
as well as in the edition which appeared io Km., Part XIII, 1903, 145-69, the 50 Stanzas 
form only an insertion in the short epic pem Bilhanacar ita “Adventure of Bilbapa’, 
in which the legend of Bilbana’s love for a princess is told, though differently io each of the 
two editions. “Tbe Kagmir-Recension of the Paficicgikié’’ has been discussed with textual 
eriticiam, edited and translated by W. Solf, Kiel 1886. See also Jacobi in Literaturblatt für 
orientalische Philologie, LII, 63° M. and Winternitz in Oesterr. Monateschrift für den Orient 


12, 1886, 155 ff. 


oy ie 
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wife. Sure proof of the fact that this legend " has no historical 
background is that in his autobiography (see above pp. 75-76) 
Bilhana does not mention a word about having had a princess as 
his wife, and also in some versions of the legend the same story is 
told not about Bilhana, but of other personages. From the verses 
themselves we can only glean that the beloved of whom the poet 
sings is a princess,” but they speak neither of there having been 
a secret love affair, nor the poet’s having been sentenced to 
death.... The Kashmiri recension has two introductory verses, 
the second of which looks like the poet’s farewell to life, when 
he says he will never more return, once he shail have fallen into 
the net of the coquettish glances of the celestial women.” 











1) The legend forma a part of the poem in the editions by Ariel and in Km., but is also 
told by commentators, In Ariel's edition the priocess is called Yaminipirpatilaka, daughter 
of the Paficila king Madanabhir? ma; in the Km. edition, on the other band, the princess, 
who is called alternately Sagikala, Candrakala or Candralekba (all three meaning ‘‘Crescent 
Moon"’) is a daughter of King Virasimpha ef Muhbilapattana. Helce in the Km. edition also 
the title Candralekbasakti-bilhanakavya, “Bilhapa's Poem of bis Affection towards Candra- 
lekba.”’ In the MSS, from Gujarat the beloved is a Caura (i.e. Caugé or Capotkata) princess. 
The commentator Ganapati, who as a matter of fact designates the Paficisika s fragmen- 
tary poem” (kbandukavya), speaks of a Brahman Canra as a world-famed man who bad a 
love-affair with a princess, Perhaps this poem is re illya fragment of a poem whose theme 
was the love-affair between a robber (Caura) and a princess, and in which the poct makes 
the robber, led to the place of execution, speak the verses. In the Bengali poem Vidyaisundara 
by Bharatacandrs, the court-poet of the Raia Krşņrcandra (8th century’, the story is told 


e of the love-affair between Prince Sundara and Priocess Vidya, and in this work Sundara 


describes his love for Vidy& in Sanskrit verses which accord with the Caurisuratapancdsika. 
The verses are, however, supposed tohave s double meaning and also to contain a hymn to 
the goddess Kall. See Dines Chandra Sen, History of Bengali Language -and Literature, 
p. 650 f. The verses are similarly explained by Rama Tarkavdgifa Bha{f{acarya in his com- 
mentary written in 1798. See Eqgeling, Ind. Of. Cat., VII, p- 1524 f.; Haraprasdda, Cat, 
VII, Nos. 6114-5123. In Haeberlin's edition Sundera is mentioned as the author; in Mara- 
prasada, Cat., VII, No. 6114, Caura is mentioned as the poet of a **Vidyaisundara,’’ a dialogue 
between Vidya and Snodara. 

2) Verse 37 (Solf), where there is mention of the princess, occurs in all the recensions, 

3) Verse 48 (Solf), where the poet says that “even to-day in the bour of death his 
thoughts still turo to the beloved,’’ is missing in the Southern Indian recension and seems to 
be spurious for otber reasons also (a, Jacobi, 1. c.) 

4) This verse certainly contradicts the previous one, in which the poet tells bis enviers 
that happiness and fame will shortly return to his house. The problems of these two verses 
have not been satisfactorily solved either by Bühler, or by Solf, or by Jacobi. 


a 
oe 
ea. 
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Just as dubious as the frame into which ‘‘the Fifty Stanze" ~ 


are to fit, is also the text of the poem itself, which has suffered 
even more at the hands of the copyisits than other favourite 
works of Indian poetry. For of the 50 verses only five have 
come down in all recensions, and it has even been suggested 
that Bilhana himself wrote only these five verses.” Now this 
seems to be going too far, as it would mean that by far the 
greater part of the poem consists merely of imitations by epigones. 
As, however, the poet is a Kashmiri and lived at the court of a 
South Indian ruler, those verses which the Kashmiri and the 
South Indian recensions have in common, will be those 
having the greatest claim to authenticity. There are 34 such 
verses. At all events, this great diversity of the recensions proves 
how extremely popular the poem isin India. From the point 
of view. of I n d i a n erotics and aesthetics the fame of the poem 
is easily understood.” For Western taste the translators, in 
order to make the poem at all palatable, had to tone down very 
considerably the ardent breath of sensuality with which the 
Indian verses are inspired.” 

The Aryasaptaéati, *’ ‘* Seven Hundred Arya 
Stanzas,’’ by the poet Govardhana, also belongs to the 


1) Thus S. N. Tadpatriker in Ann. Bb. Inst., 9, 1927-25, p. 18 M. The Bilhanpa- 


pafcidatpratyuttara or Bhai pajaijalpitam, recording the wailings of, 


the princess Satikala, by a poet Bh G vara (s. Tadpatrikar, l.c., p. 22 f.)is an imitation 
in the form of a continuation of Bilhapa’s poem, 

2) Krishnamacharya, p. 122 says that the poem is still so highly appreciated ia India 
even at the present day that no Indian youth fails to commit at least a few of these verses 
to memory. 

3) Thus Hoefer, (ndische Gedichte, T, 117 f., ia his very free complete translation, 
and L. v. Schroeder, who (Mangobliiten, p. 61 ff.) has rendered a nomber of selected verses 
much more beautifully, but much more freely still. The Latin rendering by v. Bohlen and 
the literal German rendering by Solf cannot ol course giveany idea of the poetic beauty of 
the poem. The poem has been translated into English by Edwin Arnold, London 1896 and 
E, Powys Mathers, Oxford 1919, into Italian by G. de Lorenzo, Il canto del ladro, ‘Napoli 


a 


4) Edited with Ananta Pandita’s Commentary ,which was written in 1624, in Ko., 1, 


HL, p. 30 f.; 8..K. De, Padyavell, p- 198m. TEN ; 


‘ 


Bee Weber, Foreword tothe Edition Hiala’s Saptaéataka, p. xxvi f., and Pischel, 
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llth century. The author wasa contemporary of the celebrated 
Jayadeva, who says of him that no one can compete with the 
master Govardhana as regards excellent erotic descriptions. The 
poet himself boasts (v. 52) that he forcibly brought over into 
Sanskrit the style of poetry which was accustomed to find its 
tasteful expression in Prakrit, just as the Yamuna, whose water 
is suitable for the lowland, was raised aloft by Balarama. By this 
he means that he desired to ennoble the erotic poetry which bad 
hitherto generally been cultivated in Prakritin the Arya metre, by 
introducing it into Sanskrit poetry also. Indeed he set to him- 
self the task of producing a Sanskrit work which should eclipse the 
fame of Hala’s Sattasai, by composing 700 Arya stanzas of erotic 
content, which are in no way connected with one another and 
which he arranged in alphabetical order (according to the initial 
letters). His work may have been more difficult than that of 
Hala; but the Aryasaptagati, which lacks any kind of popular 
characteristics, cannot compare with the Sattasal. Govardhana’s 
work was, however, a prototype on the model of which the poet 
Bihari L 41 composed his Sat s aiTin the Hindi language, 
whose verses in the opinion of Sir George Grierson V are 
‘“ possessing a grace and a mastery of language which Kalidasa 
would have envied *’ ; and this. Hindi work has in its turn 
been imitated by a Sanskrit pet Paramananda in a 
Srnga&rasaptasatika. | 

Side by side with the erotic lyric there was always the 
old religious lyric,” and in addition to numerous 
hymns to Strya, Visnu, Krsna, Rama, Siva, Durga and other 
deities, which we find in the Puranas and Tantras, there are also 








1) JRAS, 1994, p. 110. 
2) See Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya, The Stotra Literature of Old India in THQ, 1, 1525. 
340 ff. ; Haraprasada, Cat., VIL pp. 457-626 ; Keith, HSL, 210 f. On the rel gions lyric of 
the Buddhists ard Jains s. above, II, 8375 f., 648%. A Brhatstotraratndkara, a collection of 
151 Stotras, partly from Purāņas, Naradapaiicaratra, Adhyituia-Rimayapa, and other sacred 
books, partly by well-known pocta, such as Sankara, Valmiki, Kālidāsa and others, has been 
published at Bombay, 1893, 
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many which are genuine ornate poems. Moreover, some of 
these Stotras are full of philosuphical ideas, especially of the 
Vedanta, and itis often impossible to decide whether a work 
should be placed in the Purina and Tantra literature, among the 
philosophical texts, or in Ornate poetry. Side by side with 
innumerable prayers and litanies, which are often nothing more 
than invocations and enumerations of the names of gods, and 
some few prayers which appear as the expression of a deep 
religious fervour, there are numerous ornate poems wherein the 
most intricate metres and all the artifices of poetics come into 
theirown. Even a deity, it was thought, could be honoured in 
no better way than by applyinz th: rarest and most intricate 
ornaments. Many of these Stotras are attributed to famous 
authors such as Vyasa, Valmiki, Kālidāsa, Yajiiavalkya and 
especially Sankara, but probably they are of later date. 
Authentic hymns are included in Kālidāsas epics, bymn to 
Brahman in the Kumarasambhava (II, 4-16) and a hymn to 
Visnu in the Raghnvamga (X, 16-32). It is doubtful whether 
scholars are right in attributing to him the SyAimaladan- 
daka,” a hymn to the goddess Durga, chiefly in prose, 
and the hymns Sarasvatistotra and Mangalias- 
taka™ which are translated in the Tibetan Tanjur. 
Frequently the bymns to the gods are in the form of 
Satakas or ‘* 
is the Candigataka,” ‘* A Hundred Stanzas to 
Candi,’ by the poet Bana. In 102 stanzas (nearly all in the 





1) Edited in Km., Part 1,8. The Puspabanavilasa, a poem on the amours of Krsna, 
is also among the spurious works of Kālidāsa. It ia printed in Kalidisa’s Collected Works 
(Granthavali), Calcutta 1595, with a commentary, also edited by K. P. Parab, Bombay 1901, 
Cf. Keith, Iad. GF, Cat., No. 7099, 

2) F. W. Thomas in J RAS, 1003, 785 M. The Matgaligtake bas alsocome down in 
Sanskrit MSS., s. Aufrecht, Leipzig No. 450 f. 

3) Ed. in Km., Part IV, 1 f, with Commentary, See above, IT, 550 and Bühler, Tod. 
Ant. 1, 1872, 111 ff. ‘Text with Eoglisb translation by Quackenbos, The Sanskrit 
Poems of Mayira...together with the Text and Translation of Bina's Candisataka, 
pp- 243-357, 


centuries.’ One of the earlier poems of this kind, 
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Sragdhara metre) the consort of Siva is magnified and extolled 
with her various names, one of which is Candi, and especially 
her foot, with which she destroyed the buffalo-shaped demon 
Mahisa, and there is a benediction woven into each verse such 
as: ‘‘ May she protect you.'™ Another famous work is the 
Siiryagataka,” “ A Hundred Stanzas to the Sun- 
god,’ by Mayūra, the contemporary of Bana,” also in 
Sragdhara stanzas and in the same ornate style as the 
Candigataka. In this poem the rays, the steeds, the charioteer, 
the chariot and the sun’s disc are all glorified one after another. 
The sun’s rays are ‘‘ the ships which bear human beings over 
the terrible ocean of rebirths, the origin of the long suffering,’’ 
the sun’s disc is the door of the liberated ones, and the sun 
‘tself is the nourisher of gods and men, and the preserver of the 
whole universe, and it is one with Brahman, Visnu and Siva (vv. 9, 
73,87, 99). In verse 50 Aruna, Strya’s charioteer, is compared 
to a stage-manager who speaks the prologue at the performance 
of a drama. Judging by the quotations in the manuals of 
poetics and in the anthologies, the Siiryagataka was more highly 
esteemed than the Candisataka.” Another poem dedicated to 
the sun-cult is the Sambapafcasika,” also called 


- 





——_ 


1) Ed. in Haeberlin, 197 f., and with Commentary in Kæ., 19, 1889; with Eoglrh 
translation by Quackenbos, The Sanskrit Poems of Mayira, p. 81 M. On a “ Sanna" or 
word-for-word rendering of the Siryadataka written in Ceylon, see Rhys Davids in JRAS, 
1894, p. 555. ; Italian translation by C. Bernheimer, Livorno 1905. On commentaries on the 
Siryadéstaka a. Haraprasdda, Cat., VIT, Nos, 5052-5056. 

t) On the legend about the origin of the Sdryaéataka, see above, p. 115-116 and Hara- 
prasdda Cat., VII, No. 60532. We know from Bvina’s Hargacarita that Harga’s father and 
paternal ancestors were sun-worshippers ; it is therefore quite possible that Maydra was a senior 
contemporary of Bina, See Bühler, Die indischen Inschriften, etc., p- 14 ff.; Peterson, 
Subh, p. 86; Zachariae in Bezr. Beitr., 13, 1888, p. 100. The Süryaśataka is quoted by 
Äoandavardhann, <A Khandaprasasti by Maytra is quoted by Ruyyake. But a 
Khbandapradasti (poem abont Visnu's incarnations), edited in Pandit V, VI, is attributed to 
the monkey Hanumat. 

3) See Quackenbos, l.c., 98 f. 

4) Edited with the Commentary of Ksemaréja in Km., 18, 1889 ; with another 
commentary by K. Sambadsivo Sastri in TSS, No, 104, 1950, In the Varaha-Puraya, 177, 40 f. 
(Bibl, Ind. Ed. ; cf. TSS, No. 104, Preface, p. 2 f.) it is related ‘that, at the invitation of his 

16 
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Paramiaditya-Stotra and Brahmadityastava, which is attributed to 
Sām ba, the son of the god Krsna, 

The t(Siva-mahimnah-Stotra,” which is a 
special favourite among the Saivas, is also said to be of mythical 
origin, forthe Gandharva prince Pus pa da n ta,” “ Flowery 
toothed,’’ is mentioned as the author. The legend runs: This 
Gandharva used to steal flowers from the garden of King Vahu 
of Benares, in order to worship Siva with them. As he was 
able to fly through the air, the king's gardeners could not catch 
him. So they left a few of the fowers which had been offered 
to Siva, lying in various places in the garden, so that the thief 
might tread on them. This happened, the Gandharva trod on 
the flowers and thus, unwittingly, offended the god Siva, whereby 
he lost his faculty of flying through the air. He was caught, and 
in order to escape the punishment and to appease Siva, he 
composed the hymn to the god, which even at the present day 
is daily recited by devout Saivas. In verse 26 Siva is set on a 
level with the highest Brahman. We read there: 


“ Thou art Sun, Moon, Air and Fire, 
Water, Ether, Marth and the Sacrificer too, 





father Krsna, Simba went to Mathura for the sun-worship, and that be sang 50 verses there 
in honour of the sun-god. There is also a Sāmba-Upapurāņa dedicated to the sun-cult (s. 
above, I, 582.). 

1) Greatness of Siva-Mabimnastava of Poshpadanta with the Commentary of Jagan- 
nātha Chakravarti translated with Comm, by Arthur Avalon, Madras 1925. The text has 
been printed in India very frequently (thus in Brhatetotraratnikera, pp. 46-54), also with 
commentaries, and with translations into the vernacaulara. Several editions with translations 
into Canarese are mentioned by Barnett, Cat., 821. 

2) A synonym of Pugpadanta is Kusumadaéans. According to æ suggestion of 
Jogendra Chandra Ghosh, in COJ, 1, 1934, 324 M., the author would be identical with the Jain 
Pupphayanta, the author of the Jasaharacariu (a. above, II, 637), who lived at the end of the 
10th century. Puşpadanta was a Saiva Brabman before he went over to Jinism. I doubt 
that the Stotra would have gained such popularity among Saivas, if its author bad become a 
Jaina. As a name of an attendant of Siva, Pugpadanta occurs in the Mahabharata and else- 
where, It is also the name of other mythological beings, and the name of the 9th Jaina 
Tirthenkars as well. Hence the identity of the name cannot prove much, 


‘ 
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By such words did the ancients seek to define and limit Thee, 
But we ourselves do not know tbat which Thou art not.” P 


Numerous hymns to Siva, to the Devi or Divine Mother, 
and also to Visnu, are attributed to the great Vedanta philosopher 
Sankara. Probably some of these hymns are really his com- 
position, whilst most likely the great majority have been wrongly 
ascribed to him. A few of these hymns are dedicated to the 
Devi, i.e., the “‘ goddess ’’ par excellence, or to the ‘* Mother,”’ 
as she is worshipped among the Saktas. For in the cult of this 
sect the divine principle is conceived not as male, but as female; 
and the Saktas believe, they can best express the sublimest crea- 
tive principle not by the word ‘“ father ° but by the word 
c mother.’’ All the female mythological characters are adored by 
the adherents Of this sect as divine ‘‘ mothers,’’ especially the 
consort of the god Siva, who is extolled and worshipped as 
‘© Mother of the World’’ by innumerable names such as Uma, 
Parvati, Durga, Candi, Devi, etc.” It is easy to understand 
that the Indian poets struck especially tender notes when they 
spoke of the deity as their ‘* mother.” And for this reason some 
of the best productions of the religious lyric are to be found pre- 
cisely among the hymns to Devi. As a specimen a few verses 
from the Devyaparadhaksamapana, “ Request to Devi 








1) Translation by Avalon, lc., p. 17. This verse renders it possible that Safikardcarya, 
to whom two different commentaries on the poem are attributed, really wrote one of these 
commentaries. If this were the case, the suggestion of Mr. Ghosh would have to be rejected 
on chronological grounds. On the commentaries on the Mahimnah-Stotra, s, Haraprasdda, 
Cat., VII, Nos. 5583-5606. 

2) A collection of eight such bymns with English translation is included in 8. 
Venkataramanan, Select Works of Sri Sankaracharya, Madras; a considerable number of 
hymns ia Minor Works of Shankaracharya (Works of Shankaracharya, Vol. IV), ed. by Hari 
Raghunath Bhagava!, Poona 1925, and in Brhat-stotraratnikara. See also Haraprasada, Cat., 
VII, Nos. 5609-5620 (Siva-Stotras), 6613 (hymn to Devi), 5660-5665 (to Gatgih), 5683 f. 
(Triven!). 5683 (Rāmāşțaka), 5707-5712 (Visnu-Stotras), and Barnett, Cat., 926 f. 

3) Seo above, I, 593 ff. and Winternitz in OZ, 4, 1916, 153 ff. A collection of hymns 
to Devi has been translated into English by Arthur and Kilen Avalon, Hymne to the Goddess, 
London 1918. 
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for Forgiveness of Sins,” attributed to Sankara, are given here 
in the translation of A. and E> Avalon:” 


“ By my ignorance of Thy commands, 
By my poverty and sloth, 
I had not the power to do what I should have done, 
Hence my omission to worship Thy feet. 
But, O mother, auspicious Deliverer of all, 
All this should be forgiven me, 
For a bad son may sometimes be born, but a bad mother never. 


O Mother! Thou hast many worthy sons on earth, 

But I, your son, am of no worth; 

Yet it is not meet that Thou should’st abandon me, 

For a bad son may sometimes be born, but a bad mother never. 


O Mother of the world, O Mother! 

I have not worshipped Thy Feet. 

Nor have I given abundant wealth to Thee; 

Yet the affection which Thou bestowest on me is without compare, 
For a bad son may sometimes be born, but a bad mother never." 


Of other hymns which are attributed to Sankara and address- 
ed to the Devi, we may mention: Bhavanyastaka, “Eight 
Stanzas to (the goddess by the name) Bhavani,’’ with the 
refrain: ‘‘ My refuge art Thou, my refuge ‘art Thou alone, 
Bhavani!’’ and Anandalahari, ‘‘ Wave of Bliss,” in 20 
Sikharini stanzas.” The content of the last-named is essentially 





1) Hymns to the Goddess, p. 94 f. 

| 2) Edited and translated by A. Hoefer, Sanskrit-Lesebuch, Berlin, 1849, p. 93 f.; 
Ind. Gedichte, II, 157 f. 

| 3) Edited and translated into French by A, Treyer in JA, 1841, s.3,t. XII, 973 fi., 
‘401M. Text also in Haeberlin, 246 f1.; translated into Engtish by Avalon, Hymns to the 
Goddess, 62 M., and Wave of Bliss, Anendalabari, translated with Commentary by Arthur 
Avalon, 2nd Ed., Madras 1924. Other hymns to Devi bave been edited in Km., Part IX, 
"1893, 114 f., 140 ff.; Part XI, 1895, 1ff.; the Ambagta ka, “ Eight Stanzas to the 
“Mother,” with Commentary, in Km., Part IT, 1886, 154 ff.; the Paficastavi (five 
hymns to Durg& by unknown authors) in Km., Part TIT, pp. 9 31. Hymns addressed to Siva 
and attributed to Safikura bave been edited in Haeberlin, 496 ff., and in Km., Part VI, 1890, — 
‘1 ff,; a hymn to Vignu in Km., Part II, 1886, 1 f. 
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Tantric, and after it follows the Saundaryalahari, 
‘ Wave of Beauty,’’ in which the bodily charms of the Devi are 
extolled.” 

Itis doubtful whether Sankara also composed hymns in 
praise of Visnu-Nariyana. It is possible, since for him Narayana 
is only a name of Brahman. At all events the Satpadi,” a 
bymn to Narayana in 7 Aryā stanzas, which is attributed to 


him, is worthy of a good poet. They contain pure Vedanta doc- 
trines, ¢.g., the verses : 


1. ‘‘ Take away, O Visnu, my unruliness, 
Let me subdue my mind, calm in me 
The mirage of the world of senses. 
Spread forth my pity for the beings, rescue me 
from the ocean of rebirths.’’ 


3. ‘*‘ Even if in reality there are no differences, 


Still I am Thine, and not Thou mine, O Lord! . 
The wave belongs to the ocean, but never the ocean to the wave." 


A Satésloki gita, which consists almost entirely of names 
of Rima, is attributed to the second great Vedanta teacher 
Ram anuja.” 

Mika, who sang of the Deviin his Pañcaśatī® in 
no less than 500 verses, is said to have been a contemporary of 





1) A verse from the Saundaryalahari is quoted in Vallabhadeva's Subbasitavali, 3525 
os being by Satkara. Numerous commentaries on the work testify to its popularity, but 
neither to its authenticity nor ite great antiquity, as seems to be the opinion of Avalon, Wave 
of Bliss, p. VI. Un Sankara in his relationship to the Tantra literature, see above, I, 601. 
Names such as Adifatikara, Abhinavasaikara, etc., show that later authors often assumed the 
name of the celebrated Vedanta teacher along with their own names. There is also said to 
have been a Tantric author Sadkaro in Bengal in the 15th century, s. Sivaprasad Bhatta- 
charyya in THQ, 1, 1925, p. #49 notes and Avalon, l. c., p.ix. Haraprasdda, Cat., VII, No. 
5679, says that the author of the Manikarpikagtaka is “ Gaudiya Sankaricirya,”" 

%) Minor Works of Shankaracharya, p. 366 (among other Vedintastotrini), see S. G. 
Kanhere in BSOS, IV, 1926, 301 f. 

3) Printed in Haraprasdda, Cat., VIT, No, 5555. 

4) Ed. in Km., Part V, 1888, 1 f., where Mika is declared to be a modern poet. 
According to Krishnamacharya, 119, tradition declares him to be a contemporary of Sarikara, 
and reports that he is supposed to have been ao idiot (mika) in his youth and became a great 
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Sankara. Anandavardhana also wrote a Devi 
Sataka,” a hundred very ornate stanzas, in which he shows 
his mastery in the most intricate artifices of poetics, , which 
appears to be in contradiction to his doctrine that it is the Un- 
expressed and not the Ornaments that is the essential thing in 
poetry. However, he himself says in one passage of his Poetics 
that in hymns to the gods the sentiments (rasa), etc., are of sub- 
ordinate importance.” Utpaladeva, the teacher of Abhi- 
navagupta, wrote (at the beginning of the 10th century) a 
Stotravali,” a book of 20 hymns to Siva, comprising partly 
quite simple invocations and partly ornate verses. 

The Mukundamalia,” by Kulasgekbara, a king of 
Kerala, whose time is not known, because there were several 
kings of this name in Kerala between the 9th and the 12th cen- 
turies A.D.,” is a great favourite among the Vaisnavas in 
South India. Mukunda is an epithet of the god Visnu, who is 
here glorified in manifold ways. ‘Thus we read in verse 7 : 


‘* Whether I dwell in heaven or on earth, 
Or in hell — wherever it may be, O Ender of hell! 





1, Ed. in Km., Part IX, 1893, 1 F. with the Commentary of Kayyata, written in the 
year 978 (s. Hultzsch, Kalidasa’s Meghaduta, p. ix). 

2) See Anandavardhana, Dhvanyialoka on ILI, 43. 

%) Ed. with the Commentary of Ksemaraja in ChSS, No. 15, 1902. On the author s. 
Aufrecht, CC, 64 and Thomas, Eav., 29 f. In the 14th century, Jagaddbara composed 38 hymns 
in bonour of Siva: Stutikusumafijali, “ Nosegay of Hymns" (ed. with Comm. in 
Km., 23, 1891). 

i) Ed. in Haeberlin, 615 ff. (22 verses), another recension (34 verses) in Km., Part I, 
11f.; an edition with free paraphrase in Kannada, and an English translation ed. by M.B. 
Srinivasaiengar, Bangalore 1907, mentioned in Bornett, Cat., 521, One verse (Haeberlin, T, 
Km., 6) from the hymn is quoted io an inscription of Pagan (13th century), s. Hultzech, in Ep. 
Ind. 7,197. The Mukundamila is quoted in the Sahityadarpaya, s. Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya 

‘jn THQ, 1, 1926, 350, 

5) K. Rama Pisharoti (HQ, 7, 1931, 319 f.) is of opinion that the reputation enjoyed 
by the poem in Bouth India is to be explained by the factthat the author *' is the frat of 
the Vaignavite Perums]s who actively patronised the Vaigpavite faith to check Buddhism and 
Jainism in Kerala" (1.c., 324). He is inclined to place bim in the middle of the Stb century 
A.D., whilet K, G. Sesba Aiyar (LHQ, 7, 64411., 651, recte 724 f.. 731) places him in the 
1th or 12th century. See also Ganapati Sastri in TSS, No. 11, p. 4 and A. 8. Kamanatha 

w 4 . 
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In the hour of death I think only of Thy 
Feet, which outshine the autumn lotus in radiance.”’ 


The Kerala country also produced Lil44uka or Krsna- 
Lilaguka, also known as Bilvamangala, whose 
poem Krgsnakarnimrta, “ Nectar for Krsna’s Ears,” 
a glorification of the god Krsna in 110 stanzas is highly esteemed 
in the land. Young people still like to sing it even at the present 
day, and some verses are said to be suitable for dancing. A 
legend says that the poet was reborn as Jayadeva, the poet of the 
Gitagovinda.” The great Caitanya (1485-1533 A.D.) is said to 
have brought the Krsnakarnamrta from his pilgrimages in 
Scuthern and Western India to Bengal where ever since it has 
become a favourite devotional poem with the Vaisnavas, almost 
as popular as the Gitagovinda. But there are two recensions of 
the work. In the Southern text it consists of three sections, 
the number of verses in each varying between 102 and 112, 
while the Bengali text gives only the first section consisting of 
112 verses. If Lilaguka is identical with the author of a 
commentary on one of Sahkara’s works, who mentions as his 
teacher Padmācārya, the pupil of Sankara, he would have lived 
as early as in the 9th century.” Some scholars, however, 
identify him with another writer of the same name who wrote 





1) The Sri-Vani-Vilésa Press edition, with the commentary of Papsyallaya Eiri, 
Sriratigem (no date), has three Aévitens, coxsisting respectively of 107, 110 and 112 verses; 
the Radbdraman Press edition, with the commentary of Krsnadasa Kavirija, Marshidabad, 
1916 (in Bengali character) gives only the first section, consisting of 112 verses, S.K, 
De (Ann. Bb. Inst., 16, 1935, 173 A.) has made it appear probabl> that the original text 
consisted of the firat a4vasa only, and the two other i4visas, consisting of verses compiled from 
other works of Bilvamatigala, were added after the time of Caitanya in the South, Krenaddiaa 
has ma?e use of a shorter commentary by Caitanyadasa (see De, 1.c., 178 f. and IHQ, 10, 
1934, p. 315). An edition with Bengali metrical exposition, etc., Calcutta 1013, is 
mentioned by Barnett, Cat., 548. See also Aufrecht, Bodl. Cat., 125; Eggeling, Ind. 
Off. Cat., Nos. 3900-3905; Keith, Ind. Off, Cat., Nos. 7061-7063; Haraprasdda, Cat., VII, 
No, 6177. 

2) See Govinda Wariyar in THQ, 7, 1931, p. 334 f. The Poetess Gatgidevi (14th 
century) in her Madhuravijayam (I, 12) praises the Karpimrtakavi immediately after 
Dandio and Bhavabbiti, 
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the grammatical commentary Purusakara at the end of the 12th 
or in the 13th century." The question is an open one, just as 
is the question whether the poet of the Krsnakarnamrta is also 
the author of the Stotras Abhinava-kaustubhamala 
and Daksinamirtistava.” 

~ The Kashmirian poet Lostaka who was a contemporary of 
Mankha and King Jayasimha (1127-1149 A.D.), wrote a Dina- 
krandanastotra,” “* Hymn, containing a Wretch’s Wail,” 
in 54 Vasantatilaka verses, which 1s interesting on account of the 
autobiographical details it contains : 


The poet remorsefully tells us how he had led a worldly life, enjoying 
all pleasures of earth. He was deluded into contracting marriage ‘‘ which 
is the greatest evil and the source of all the calamities, forming the 
bonds of worldly existence.” Consequently he was ‘‘ encircled by a host 
of bad children, as by the coils of a fierce serpent.” ‘‘ In order to support 
them, [, though a wise man, abandoning all propriety, took upon myself 
evil deeds and even sported like a dog at the door of wicked rich lords, 
with my mind afflicted by hundreds of insults suffered." Then, the poet 
tells us, he lost one by one those whom he loved more dearly than his life. 
After having thus tasted all the joys and woes of the Samsiira, he 
adopted the life of a Sannyfisin, went to Benares and became a 
passionate devotee of Siva Vidvedvara, whose praise he sings in this 
Stotra. 


Another Kashmirian, Jagaddhara, the son of Ratnadhara, 
composed, in the 14th century, a Stutikusumafjali ii 
“‘Nosegay of Hymns,”’ a collection of 38 hymns in praise of Siva. 

In the 16th century in Bengal the Caitanya movement 
fertilised not only Bengali but also Sanskrit literature, and the 
Bhakti-lyric in particular. Some Stotras are attributed to 





1) Thus 8. Parameśvara Ayyar, as quoted by Wariyar, 1.c., p. 3, and T. Ganapati 
Sastri in TSS, No. 1, Introd., p. ii ff. 

2) Ed. by T. Ganapati Sastri in TSS, No, 2,1907. The Lag huatuti, a hymn to 
the goddess Bh&rati, ed. in TSS, No. 60, 1917, is of uncertain period. 

3) Edited in Km., Part VI, p. 21 f. i? 

4) Edited, with the commentary of Rajanaka Retnakantha, in Km,, 23, 1891. The 
editors calculate Jagaddbara'’s date as 1352 A.D, 
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Caitanya himself, but only the Siksastaka, a hymn 
in quite simple language, can rightly be considered to be his 
work.” Among the immediate pupils of Caitanya, Ria pa- 
deva Vidyabhisana, better known as Ripa Gosvaimin, 
is celebrated as a poet and author. His Ditakavyas have already 
received mention.? 60 hymns to Krsna are included in his 
Stava mālā (about 1550 A.D.).” 

In about 1550 A.D. the learned Advaita philosopher 
Madhustidana Sarasvati also wrote the 
Anandamandakini_ dedicated to the worship of 
Krsna.” 

Tn about 1540 the astronomer and poet Sturyadeva or 
Siirya, son of Suganaka Jñānādhirāja, wrote his R ām a- 
krsnakav ya, a poem which can be read straight forwards 
and backwards (vilomākşarakāvya), and in which Rāma and 
Krsna are glorified alternately in every half-verse. The poet 
himself wrote a commentary on the poem.” 

The Narayaniya,” by Nārāyanņna Bhatta, 
an exceptionally versatile writer and saint highly esteemed 
in the Kerala country,? was completed in the year 1587 


-— —— 





4) See S. K. De, Padyivali, p. 213 f Hymns to Caitanya himself were written by 
Sarvabhauma Bhatt&cary a. whom he had converted, s. S. K. De in IC, 1, 
1934, 21 M. A Promimrtarasayana-Stotra is also erroneously ascribed to Caitanya, s. 8. K, 
De in THQ, 10, 1934, 317 f. 
2) See above, p. 105. 
3) Ed. with the Commentary of Jivadeva in Km., 84, 1903. See Ind. Off. Cat., 
p. 1497 l.; Haraprasada, Cat., VII, No. 5562 ("‘ collected in the present form by Jiva 
Gosvami *'). The collection also contains the Mukundamuktavall (p. 51 Æ), which is also 
printed in Km., Part IT, 1886, 157 M.. where the name of the author is not mentioned. In a 
commentary, however, Ripa is named as the auther, s. Ind. OF, Cat., 1460 f. On other works 
by Rips Goavamin, sce S, K. Do, Padyivali, p. xlix f., also Aufrecht, CC, T, p. 533 and 
Barnett, Cat., 893 f. 
4) Ed. ia Pandit, N.S., 1, 498 f. and in Km., Part II, 1836, 138 f. On the life and 
works of Madhustidana, see Prahlad C. Diranji in Ann. Bh, Tast., 8, 1926, 149 fM. ; 9, 313 f., 
also Kshetreshachandra Chattopdhyāya, 8. N. Tadpatrikar and Chintaharan Chakravarti, 
lc., S, 425 ff., 331 M., and 0, 305 ff. 

6) Ed., in PETN 463 f., and Km., Part XT, 1895, 147 ff. 
6) Ed. with Commentary by Ganepati Sästri in TSS, No. 18, 1912. 
7) On his life and works, s. K. Rama Pisharoti in THQ, 9, 1933, 22 f, 
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A.D., and is at the same time a Stotra and a fairly compre- 
hensive Kāvya. The poem contains the entire subject-matter of 
the Bhāgavata-Purāņa and consists of ten decades (Daśakas).” 
In Kerala this work counts as a book of devotion, just like the 
Bhāgavata, and the pious daily read a portion from it. Legend 
has it that the poet, a Brahman from Kerala, suffered from 
rheumatism, and freed himself from it by singing of Krsna : with 
each succeeding Dagaka his suffering diminished, andat the tenth 
he was quite cured.” 

In the 17th century Ri mabhadra Diksgita com- 
posed various hymns in the loftiest Kavya style, in which he 
sang of Rama’s arrows, Ramaciaipastava, R a m a- 
banastava andAstapraisaorRamagtaprasa, 
andalsoa Varnamala-stotra in which Rama is sung 
in very simple language in 51 verses which are arranged alpha- 
betically according to the initial letters.” In the same century 
Jagannatha Pandita also worked asa lyric poet ; he 
sang of Laksmi in the Laksmilahar i,’) Ganga in the 
Gangalahari,” also called Piytsalahari, and 





1) Besides the division into decades, there is also that into 12 Skandbas, so that it was 
made into s kind of Puripa. 

2) According to another tradition (a. Pish aroti, l.c., p. 23) be wrote the poem in 
order to liberate his teacher Acyuta Pisharoti from leprosy. See the legends of Mavatunhga, 
Mayira and Bina, above, II, 550. ‘ 

3) Ed, in Km., Part XII, 1897,1 ff.; Part X, 1894, 18 f., and Part XIII, 1903, 1 ff. 
Ramabbadra, a popil of Nilakantho, was also a dramatist, =. Krishnamacharya, 
110. 

4) Ed. in Km., Part If, 1985, 104 ff. 

6) Jagannitha is said to have married a Muslim woman and therefore to have been 
excluded from bis caste. Then one day be sat down with his wife on the highest (52nd) 
step of the Ghats on the bank of the Ganges and began to praise the sacred stream. With 
each verse the river rose higher and bigher. When he had sung the 52nd verse, the water 
of the Gaig’ reached him and his wife and washed away their sins. They were drowned 
and were never scen sgain. The verses, however, are the Gangalahari which is famous all 
over India. Seo L. R. Vaidya, Bhaminivilisa Eð., Introd., p. 12 f. ; Aufrecht, Leipzig 
No. 4il; Haraprasdda, Cat., VII, Nos. 5966-5609. Hymns to Gañgā are algo ascribed to 
Valmiki, Kalidasa and Satkara, s. 1.c., Nos. 5656-5065. The Amritalahari, ed. in 
Km., Part I, p. 99 f., is a byma to Yamuna; the K arunilabari, ed, in Km., Part II, 
p. 55 M., sings of the misery of human existence. 
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composed a hymn to the sun, the Su dhalabhari,” in 30 
ornate stanzas. Ramabhadra’s teacher,” Nilakantha Dik- 
sit a, wrote a philosophical poem in simple, dignified language, 
Anandasagarastava, in honour of the Devi.” 

The curious way in which the cult of the Devi developed is 
shown by a poem, whose time is unknown, the Candikuca- 
paneasika, “ 50 Stanzas on the Breasts of Candi,’’ by 
a pet Laksmana Acarya, son of Venimadhava.” 
Another semi-religious semi-erotic poem is the Bhik 3 ata na- 
kavya, by Sivadasa, who calls himself Utprekgsa4- 
vallabha. This poem describes the feelings and actions 
of the female devotees of Siva, when the latter wanders about in 
the form of a religious mendicant.” | 

~ The erotic and the religious lyrics are often combined in 
India. The most famous religious-erotic poem is the G ita go - 
vinda” by Jayadeva, the son of Bhojadeva from 
Kindubilva (the present-day Kenduli) in Bengal, the court-poet 


—_—— — - ee — 





i, Ed. in Km., Part 1, 16 f. 

2) Ed. in Km., Part XI, 1995, 76 f. 

3) Ed. in Km., Part IX, 1893, 80 M. In spite of the title the poem consists of 83 
verses; 1-18 sre introduction and 69-83 conclusion, 

4) See Awfrecht in ZDMG, Q7,12¢.; Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat., p. 1448 f. ; Peterson, 
Subh. 111 f. The author is often quoted in anthologies, also as BhattaVallabbha or Vallabha. 

6) Editions: Gita-Govinda, Jayadevae poetae Indici drama lyricum. J extum.,.recog- 
fovit...interpretationem latinam adjecit C. Lassen, Bonnae ad Rb. 1536. The Gita-Govinda, 
of Jayadeva with the Commentarios Rasikapriyā of King Kumbha and Rasamadjari of, 
Mabimahopidhyadya Sotkaramisra. Ed. by M. R. Telang and W. L. S. Pansikar, 3rd. Ed., 
Bombay, 1910, NSP. An English translation by W, Jones already appeared in the year 
1807 in the Asiatick Researches, 3, 184 f. The last-named gave rise to the German renderings 
by F. H. v. Dalberg (Erfurt, 1502), F. Majer (in Asiat. Magazin, II, 24 f.) and A. Ww. 
Riemenschneider (Halle, 18158). A German version by F. Rückert (first made after a 
Calcutta print in 1829, and then remodelled according to Lassen's edition) appeared in the 
Zeitschrift für die Kunde des Morgenlandes I, Göttingen 1837, p. 128 f. (with grammatical 
notes, p. 286 ff.), also in Riickert-Nachlese, I, 346 ff.; in H. v. Glasenapp, Indische Liebes» 
lyrik, pp. 114-175, aleo in Inselbticherei, No. 303. Translated into English by Edwin Arnold, 
London, 1875, into French by H. Fauche, Paris 1850 and by G. Courtillier (avec une préface 
de S. Lévi, Paris 1904), into Dutch by B, Faddegon, Santpoort 1932, On the numerous 
commentaries on the Gitegovinda, #. Ind, Of. Cat., VII, p. 1454 f., Hareprasdda, Cat., VII, 
Nos.. 5153-5170. See Pischel, HL, p. 19 f.; Keith, HSL, 100 ff.; 8. K. De, Treatment of 
Love in Sanskrit Literature, p. 66 f. 


. 
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of Laksmanasena. The Bhakt-mali, a book of legends of the 
Bhaktas, the faithful dévotees of Rama and Krsna, in the Hindi 
language, tells many a legend of the poet in which he is 
honoured as a saint and a miracle-worker.” In his youth he is 
said to have led the life of a wandering ascetic, but married 
later, as a Brabman forced his daughter upon him. As a 
married man he composed the poem GItagovinda, and the god 
Krsna himself helped bhim when he was at a loss to describe 
Radha’s charms. The full title of the poem is Gitagovinda- 
kavyam, i. e., ‘*‘ the poem in which Govinda is honoured by 
songs.” Govinda isa name of the cowherd god Krsna, and 
the theme of the poem is his love for Radha who keeps away 
from him out of jealousy, the longing of the two lovers and 
their ultimate reconciliation and reunion. The simple action, 
if action it can be called, is told in a few recitative verses, 
whereas the greater part of the poem consists of rhymed 
dancesoungs with a refrain.” Moreover, the melody 
and the time to which they are to be sung and danced, are 
always stated. These songs, which are in turn uttered by 
Radha, her woman friend and Krsna, describe the events and 
moods in pictures full of sensuous fire. Here and there bene- 
dictions are also inserted, and in the concluding verse of each 
song the name of the poet is mentioned, and it is said that he 
worships Hari.” The recitative verses which follow each song’ 
—one to three verses, which are not sung, but spoken in recita- 
tive—continue the action, and sometimes also the speech of 





1) See 'H. H. Wilson, Works, 1,65 ff,; M. Garcin de Tassy, Histoire de la Bittéra- 
ture Hindoue et Hindoustanie, 2. éd., Paris 1870, 11, 69 ff.; E. Trumpp io SBayA, 1879, I, 
6 f.; Macauliffie, The Sikh Religion, Oxford 1909, V, 4ff.; M. Chakravarti in JASB, 
N. S., 2, 1906, 163 ff. (Legend from the Sanskrit Bhiktamala by Candradatta). 

2) They generally have 8 verses, hence in some manuscripta they are also called agf{a- 
padi ;and as the songs count as the nucleus of the poem, the latter is also sometimes 
known as Astapadi,i.e¢., “ the Poem with Eight Verses.” 

3) Rickert and Edwin Arnold arbitrarily omitted these religious acceasorios, hence 
their translations give a wrong idea of the poem. The Indian editions and the French 
translation by Cowrtillier give a correct idea of the poem, 
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the person who appears in the song. A survey of the contents 
of the first Cantos will give an idea of how song and recitation, 
narrative and speech fit in with one another. 


After a Foreword by the poet in four verses comes a hymn to Visnu 
(Hari) in whicb the god is honoured in his ten incarnations, and this is 
followed immediately by a second hymn in praise of the god, with the 
refrain: ‘ Victory to Thee, victory to Thee, divine Hari !"" A narra- 
tive stanza tben tells that in spring the woman friend spoke to 
Radha, whereupon the song P follows in which the friend describes 
how Krsna amuses himself with the cowherdesses in the grove and dances 
with them. Three recitative verses describe the spring and relate 
that the friend again addressed Ridba in the following song ; and this 
gong describes how the co wherdesses crowd around the youthful god, go 


into raptures over him, admire him and allure him. For instance : 


“The third one of that dazzling band of dwellers in the wood — 
Body and bosom panting with the pulse of youthful blood— 
Leans over him, as in his ear a lightsome thing to speak, 

And then with lIeaf-soft lip imprints a kiss below his cheek ; 
A kiss that thrills, and Krsna turns at the silken touch 
To give it back—ah, Radha ! forgetting thee too much. 


‘“ And one with arch smile beckons him away from Jumoa’s banks, 
Where the tall bamboos bristle like spears in battle-ranks, 
And plucks his cloth to make him come into the mango-shade, 
Where the fruit is ripe and golden, and the milk and cakes are laid: 
Oh! golden-red the mangoes, and glad the feasts of Spring, 
And fair the flowers to lie upon, and sweet the dancers sing. 


“Krishna, made for heavenly things, 
'Mid those woodland singers sings ; 
With those dancers dances featly, 

~ Gives back soft embraces sweetly ; 
Smiles on that one, toys with this, 


w- Glance for glance and kiss for kiss ; 
D a EE 
at | $) It is to be sung to the “* Spring melody,"” the notes for which are given by We. 
oS a Jone’: (As. Rea, 3, 86 f.). In India certain fixed melodies uro always, prescribed for certain 
=~ seasons of the year and times of the day, s. J. D. Paterson, As. Res. 9, 1809, p. 454 ff. 
Sh a. + 
E et SESS ae 
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Meets the merry damsels fairly, 

Plays the round of folly rarely, 

Lapped in milk-warm spring-time weather, 

He and those brown girls together." D z 


Then it isr elated how Radha is jealous and goes away and retires 
into an arbour, and in the next s o n g Rādhā complains in bitter words to her 
woman friend about the unfaithfulness of the beloved, but only to express 
in a second song her ardent love-longing and her desire that the beloved 
may approach her and embrace her. ‘Then comesa narrative 
verse: Tortured by love Krsna leaves the cowherdesses and seeks her 
repentantly. The nextsong continues his lament. After the song come 
recitative verses in which Krsna, addressing himself partly to 
the god of love and partly to Radha, gives expression to his longing for the 
beloved. Thisis followed bya benediction, in which Krsna, the 
beloved of Radhi, is invoked for good fortune and blessing on the audience. 
Narrative verse: Rādhbā’s friend comes and speaks to the love- 
lorn Krsna. In the followingsong she describes the distress of Radha 
who is love-sick owing to the separation, andin two furthersongs she 
gives still further details of this love-grief. The conclusion is again a 
benediction. Narrative verse: Krsna begs the friend to 
go to Radha and bring her to him. Then comes a song in which the 
friend tells Radha how Krsna is being consumed with longing for her, and 
that he is waiting for her in the bower with ardent yearning. A Darra- 
tive verse depicts the place where the lover dwells. Then comes a 
song in which the friend in words breathing ardent, wild sensuality, 
urges Rādhā to have done with her coyness and to hasten to Krsna’'s 
embrace: The refrain of this song, dhirasamire yamundtire vasati vane 
vanamali, sounds like music in our ears. It is impossible to render in 





1) I, 41, 42, 44. Transl. by Sir Edwin Arnold, The Indian Song of Songs, Triibner’s 
Oriental Series, p. 16 f. Arnold's translation is only a very distant echo of the original text 
as even the following literal translation will show : 

“One of the fair ones, close to his cheeks, on pretence of whispering a secret in his ear, 
kisses the beloved gracefully, and he answers with a thrill of joy. Hari bere is disporting in 
the sportive crowd of maidens entirely devoted to the sport of love. 

Another, fall of desire for the arts of love-aport, seizes his mantle to drag him towards 
the lovely Vafijula bower on the banks of the Jumna. Hari here is disporting, ete. 

Now he embraces one, kisses another, makes love to one lovely one, looks at another with 
a graceful smile, and chases another one of greater charms still. Hari bere is disporting, ete."’ 
(The refrain is omitttd by Arnold entirely). 


+ e 
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any translation the melody of the Sanskrit original with the alliterations 
and rhymes. It was only a poet like Rückert, the great master of the 
art of translation, who could venture on the attempt. The following trans- . 
lation of Verses V, 10 ff. of the Song is by Edwin Arnold: 


‘‘ When a bird's wing stirs the roses, 


When a leaf falls dead, 

Twenty timea he recomposes 

The flower-seat he has spread : 
Twenty times, with anxious glances 
Seeking: thee in vain, 

Sighing ever by the river, 

Krishna droops again. 


Loosen from thy foot the bangle, 
Lest its golden bell, 

With a tiny, tattling jangle, 

Any false tale tell: 

If thou fearest that the moonlight 
Will thy glad face know, 

Draw those dark braids lower, Lady ! 
But to Krishna go. 


Mistress, sweet and bright and holy! 
Meet him in that place; 

Change his cheerless melancholy 
Into joy and grace; 

If thou hast forgiven, vex not; 

If thou lovest, go, 

Watching ever by the river, 

Krishna listens low: 


Listens low, and on his reed there 
Softly sounds thy name, 

Making even mute things plead there 
For his hope: "tis shame 

That, while winds are welcome to him, 
If from thee they blow, 

Mournful ever by the river 

Krishna waits thee so!” P 


1) B. Arnold's translation, p. 47 f. The beautiful refrain: dhirasamire, ete., ** By 
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The recitative verses which follow are only a 
continuation of the friend’s speech contained in the song, ete. 

This poem has often been designated as a dramatic work : 
Lassen called it a ‘“‘lyrical drama,” L. v. Schreder 
a “‘lyric-dramatic poem’ anda ‘‘refined Yatra.’"” The 
division into Sargas or ‘‘ Cantos” shows that the poet himself 
wished his work to be considered as a ‘“‘Kavya,’’ i.e., as an 
epic poem. On the other hand he has undoubtedly inserted 
in the frame of a Kavya the songs composed after popular 
models, and which are scarcely imaginable without music, 
singing and dancing. And in one of the verses he himself says 
(IV, 9) that his song should be ‘‘ performed in the mind,” i.e., 
it should be thought of as performed (manasa nataniyam). This 
means that the poet did not wish to produce a dramatic poem, 
and certainly not a drama proper,” but rustic dance games 
with music and singing served him as models for the songs 
which form the nucleus of the work. 

The style, the rhymed metre measured in Moras (matravrtta) 
and the whole execution of these songs is so strongly reminis- 
cent of the popular poetry that it has been conjectured that 





the bank of the Jomna ever-fanned by the breeze, he who is decked with the flowers of 
the grove, waits in the grove,"’ has again been omitted by Arnold, 

1) ILC, pp. 563 f., 5808, Nisikanta Chattopadhyaya, too, Indische Essays, Zürich 
1883, p. 4, calls the Gitagovinda ** a kind of Yatra in Sanskrit."" See Lévi, 234 ff. and 
preface to Courtillier’a Translation, p. v M. Pischel (HL, 22) saya: "Tt is further removed 
from the first beginnings of drama, if only because no room is left for improvisation, even 
the transition verses having been cast in a firm mould by the poet himself,’’ but he atill 
calls ths poem (KG, 299) a ‘‘melodrams,"" For a manaseript with very detailed directions as 
regards gestures (movements of the hands and head, etc.), s. A.C. Burnell, A Classified 
Index to the Sanskrit MSS. in the Palace at Tanjore, London 1880, p. 157 f. A Krsnanitaka, 
which is supposed to be a *' lyrical drama *' after the style of the Gitagovinda, is performed 
at the present day in Malabar, not by professional nctors, but by men who have been 
specially trained for this purpose, 8. K. Ramavarma, Raja in JRAS, 1910, 639. 

2) More forcibly than the Yitris, which are after all, dramatic works presupposing 
a stage and dialogue, the Iodarsabha by Amfinat, translated by Fr, Rosen (Leipzig 1892), 
reminds ua of the Gitegovinda, though even this melodrama bas a greater dramatic element 
in jt, 
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the Gitagovinda may be traced back to an original written in 
the popular dialect (Prakrit, Apabhramsa or Old Bengali).” 
Probably the only truth in this is that, when composing his 
Sanskrit songs, the poet used the form of the songs in the 
popular language. 

It is a fact that, soon after they were composed, Jayadeva's 
songs were sung as an accompaniment to dances in temples 
and at religious festivals too.” For though we can scarcely 
agree with those commentators who wish to impute a mystical 
meaning to some of the erotic verses—the love of the human 
soul (Radha) for God (Krsna)—it is certain, nevertheless, tbat 
the poem has a religious character, and that to the 
poet the whole eroticism of the poem is never more than a 
part of Bhakti, the religious devotion to the God Krsna. 

It is certain that Jayadeva belongs to the greatest poetical 
geniuses of India. It is most astonishing that he was able 
to combine so much passion and such lively feeling, such 
melody of language, which often sounds like pure music to our 
ears, with so ornate, indeed so artificial a form. It is no 
wonder that the poem is valued exceedingly highly in India, 
and that outside India, too, it has always found admirers, 
difficult though it is to render the charm of the language even 


See 


e 1) See Pischel, KG, 209 and Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen (Grundriss, I, 8), p. 34; 
Suniti Kumar Chatterjt, The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, Calcutta 
1926, I, 24 f.; B. ©. Mazumdar, Introduction to the Bengali Translation of Gitugovinds 
(quoted by Chatterji, Le.); Keith, HSL, 197 f. In the Adi Granth of the Sikbs there are 
two poems in Hindi which are ascribed to Jay adeva; one of them, which is said to be the 
earliest poem in the Adi Granth, is given (text and translation) by E. Trumpp in SBsyA, 
1879, I, p. 6 f. 

2) As late as in the time of W. Jones (As. Res., 3, 183) an annual festival was cote- 
brated at Jayadeva’s birthplace Kenduli, at which the Gitagovinda was danced and sung 
during the night. Haraprasada Sastri (J BORS, 5, 1919, p. 175) says that the Gitagovindsa 
‘sig still sung in the temple of Jaganvatha ut Pori and sends the audience in raptures." 
In an inscription of the year 1499 King Prat iparudradeva decrees that the female dancers 
and Vaisnava female singers shall learn and siog only the songs of the Gitagovinda. A 
verse from the Gitagovinda is quoted in an inscription of the year 1292. See M. Chakravartr, 
JASB, N.S., 2, 1906, 166 f. 


18 
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fairly satisfactorily in translations. Goethe was able to 
admire the poem, evan through the wrapping of an imperfect 
translation, from the English of W. Jones. He deplores 
the fact that though “ the incomparable Jones’’ had kept within 
the limits of propriety, the German translator Herr v. Dalberg 
left out still more in the German translation, and Goethe even 
expresses his intention to translate the poem himself.” 

The Bhakt-mala relates that the Raja of Niilacal in 
Orissa. had also written a Gitagovinda and sent for Brahmans 
to make the book known. ‘The latter, however, were not 
willing to recognise the work. It was decided to take both 
books, that by Jayadeva and that by the king, to the temple 
of Jagannath and to leave the decision to the god himself. 
Then the god adorned his neck with Jayadeva’s work as with 
a scarf, and threw the king’s book out of the temple. In spite 
of the fact that the god had himself declared himself so definitely 
for Jayadeva’s work, this did not discourage the epigones from 
imitating his poem again and again. In numerous poems they 
sang not only of the love of Radha for Krsna, but in slavish 
imitation of Gitagovinda the love between Rama and Sita and 
between Siva and. Parvati was “similarly made the theme 
of new poems.” 

At the first glance it might seem as if, in the love-lyric 
of the Indians—in contrast to the love-songs of other nations —. 





1)" Goethes Werke, Jubilaiumsausgabe, Vol. 37, p. 210 ff.'; Briefwechsel zwischen 

Schiller und Goethe, IT, pp. 803-309. i | 
9) See Aufrecht, Bodl. Cat., 1, 129 and ZDMG, 41, 1887, 489M.; Eggeling, Ind. Of 

Cat., VII, pp. 1443 f., 1460 f., 1480; V. Henry, Les littératures de l'Inde, p. 293 f.; 
Bhandarkar, Report, 1882-1883, p. 9. Such works are: Gitagangadbara by Kalyiga 
(x. Pischel, HL, 21); Gitegauriéa by Bbānudatta (s. S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, I, 246 f.); 
Gitagirida by Rima Bhatta ; Ramagitagovinds erroneously ascribed to Juyadeva; Lalita» 
midhava by Rips Gosvimin; Gitarighave by Prabhakera; Gitadigambars by Varpéamapi 
(Haraprasdda, Report, I, 18); Rasesarvasva by Vijjhala, son of Vallabhicérya ; Ghavall 
by Sanātana Gosyimin; Abhinavagitegovinda by the king of Orissa Gajapati Purogottame 
Deva (end of the 15ch century), after another manuscript by Divakera Kavi, and others 
Seo Haraprasida, Cst., VIT, Nos. 5171, 6180 f., 5189-5186, 5209, 5215 f., 6235, 6257, 5269. 
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the sensual element outweighed all else. It is true that this 
is very prominent in the Indian love-songs, often all too pro- 
minent for the Western taste—the beautiful women are crushed by 
the weight of their breasts, their hips resemble elephant’s trunks, 
the lovers tear garments from the bodies of their beloved in their 
passion, and there is often mention of biting and scratching—but 
these lovers, both the men and the women, also pine away with 
longing and die for love. It is also true that the Indian lyric, 
„being a branch of the ornate court-poetry, attaches too much 
importance to form for Western taste, and that, very frequently, 
it is nothing more than a witty sport. And yet not infrequently 
we find true and deep sentiment and inward feeling in the 
erotic as well as the religious lyric. Moreover a deep feeling 
for Nature is genuine and unaffected in the Indian lyric as 
in Indian poetry in general.” | 


Gnomic and Didactic Poetry. 


Gnomic poetry is closely connected with lyric poetry. In 
many works lyric stanzas and didactic sayings are united to form 
one book, so that it may be doubtful under which heading to 
classify them. There is perhaps no branch in which the Indians 
have attained such perfect mastery as in that of gnomic poetry. 

_In nothing do they excel so much as in the art of express- 
ing a thought concisely and pithily in two lines—most of the 
aphorisms are in the form of glokas—often also clothing it in a 
charming picture from nature or an astonishing, ingenious ‘com- 
parison. Numerous narratives, aphorisms and statements in the 
literature prove, moreover, how highly the Indians have at all 
times appreciated a ‘‘ good saying `’ (subhāşita).” Nowhere is 


ee 


= 1) “ The deepest feeling for nature bas at all times been the characteristic traig 
of the Indian miod.’" Th. Goldsticker (Allgemeine Betrachtungen über das 
NaturgefGh}) in Alex. v. Humboldt, Kosmos, II, 115 ff. 

4) ‘See for instance Bihtlingk, Tad, Sprache, 2595, 3135, 4186, 4776, 7104 ; Manu, 4, 
239; Sabbigitavall, 2349. 


indische 
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this seen more beautifully and more splendidly than in the poem 
of Savitri in the Mahabharata. There is, as we have seen, a 
wealth of epigrammatic wisdom to be found in other parts of the 
Mahabharata also, in the epic proper and especially in the 
didactic sections.” These aphorisms are by no means always 
** moral maxims,” but partly have reference to worldly wisdom 
(artha, niti), partly to morals (dharma).” Often they are ac- 
tually the result of a rich experience of life, and there is scarcely 
a domain of human life which they do not touch. Even at 
the present day it is considered an essential of education to know 
suitable aphorisms which one can bring into the conversation in 
the right place.” That this was already so in ancient times, is 
shown by a well-known saying : 


“ A tongue which does not know any beautiful saying is 
no tongue ; it is a piece Of flesh which one has put into 
one’s mouth for fear of crows.’’*) 


Indian poets loved to insert epigrammatic verses everywhere. 
We find them in the epics, in the prose novel and even in the 
drama. They form a large part of the religious literature of the 
Buddhists and the Jains,” and of the narrative literature both 
religious and secular. The Sunahsepa legend in the Aitareya- 
Brabmana shows us this predilection for gnomic poetry already 


1) See above, I, 377 f., 880, 398, 415 f., 441 f. 

2) Hence theexpression “ Ethical Poetry * io Macdonell, History of Sansk. Lit., 377, 
is not appropriate. In the Mahābhārata (¢.g., V, 33-37) too, worldly wisdom and morals are 
taught indiscriminately. 

3) " Thousands of couplets and stanzas embodying in the most laconic style the 
choicest thoughts of serious as well as humorous minds, are floating on the surface of what is 
called learned conversation among our countrymen, and a man is not considered learned, and 
perhaps rightly, unless he is able to repeat some celebrated saying of a poet or a dramatist 
sllustrating either side of a question that may form the subject of conversation in which he is 
taking part," Krishns Shastri Bhatacadekar in the Prefaco tohis edition of the Subhigita- 
Ratoikara. 

4) Bohtlingk, Ind. Epriiche, 4776. 

5) fee above, TI, 57 f., 65, 80 ff., 124, 141, 143 f., 348, 466 f., 497, 515, 518, 54l, 543, 
559, 661 ff., 669 f., 574, 
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in the Vedic period; and the technical literature of law and 
politics (Dharmagastra and Nitigastra) is so full of poetical sayings 
that it is often difficult to draw the line between didactic poetry 
and scientific literature. The numerous sayings which were 
current in literary circles and whose authors were as a rule for- 
gotten, were later collected together to form books, preferably in 
Satakas or ‘‘ Hundreds,’’ and some poets also wrote whole books 
of sayings themselves. The lines of demarcation between com- 
pilations and original compositions were often effaced because the 
latter, if they were popular, were altered and added to by the 
copyists in the course of time. 

One of the greatest favourites among the books of sayings 
ig the one which is ascribed to Cinak ya,” the minister of 
the Maurya king Candragupta. Canakya was considered the 
type of the wise, clever minister. He is called Kautilya, 
“ crookedness,’” and the authorship of the famous manual of the 
art of government, the Kautiliya-Arthasastra, is ascribed to him. 
And just as all law was traced back to Manu, the mythical first 
king, and he was made the author not only of a manual of morals 
and law, but also of numerous legal and moral maxims which 
were current, similarly all doctrines of the art of government and 
worldly wisdom were traced back to Canakya, famous in legend, 
and he was finally also made the author of a large book of sayings, 

¿which probably originally contained only doctrines of the art of 
government (rajaniti), but in the course of time assumed more 
and more the character of a motley collection of sayings. There 
are numerous different recensions of this book—in the year 1907 
O. Kressler™” already enumerated as many as l different 
recensions, and no doubt many more could be enumerated to-day 


rr 


1) The neme and still more so the personality of Canakya reminds us of Kapika, who 
appears in the Mahabharata (Bombay Ed., T, 140 and XII, 140) as a teacher of the Nitisastra 
and a kind of Macchiavelli, Bee V. 5. Sukthankar, Critical Edition of the Mahabhirata, 
Kdiparvan, Prolegomens, p. li f. and Winternitz in Ann. Bh. Inst., 15, 1934, 172 f. 

2) Stimmen indischer Lebensklugheit, die unter Cinakyas Namen gehende Spru- 
chsammlung, in mebreren Rezensionen untersucht und nach oiner Rezension übersetzt, 
Leipzig 1907 (Indica herausgegeben von E. Leumann, Heft 4). 
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which appear under various titles in print and in manuscripts, ” 
and which also diverge considerably from one another in extent 
and contents. The oft-recurring distinction between Vrddha- and 
Laghu-Canakya does not help us much in separating the earlier 
and later or larger and smaller texts. A kind of textus ornatior 
of the Vrddha-Canakya is ascribed to King Bhoja,” but it 
is an enlargement of the Nitisaira contained in the Garuda- 
Purana.” It is quite out of the question thet the minister 
Canakya was really the author of these maxims. Neither is 
it correct to class them as “f folk poetry ° and to put them on 
a level with proverbs“ which pass from mouth to mouth 
without any one author being thought of. These sayings 
have rather originated in literary circles. They are derived 
partly from works of literature, and in part they come from 
authors whose names have been forgotten. It goes without say- 
ing that we cannot place a collection of this kind in any definite 
period. Many of these sayings are undoubtedly old, and not only 
have they remained favourites in India down to the present day 
in Sanskrit, but they have been translated into Indian vernacu- 
lars and penetrated far beyond India. In the Tibetan Tanjur 
there are four different Niti-Samgrahas, which are known by the 
names Canakya, Nagarjuna, Masuraksa and Vararuci, but in 
essentials can be traced back to a Canakya-Samgraha.” In 
Nepal, Burma and Ceylon, too, the sayings of Canakya are well, 





1) Rajavitigaistra, Caigakyarajaniti, Kijenitisamuceaya, Capakyaniti, Capskyaniti- 
darpaya, Vrddha-Canakya, Laghu-Cagakya, Canakyasataka, Astottaradata, Cãņakyanitisãra, 
Canakyasamgraha, cte. See Haraprasdda, Cat., VII, Nos, 5475-5487 and p. 407 ff. Editions 
by Hacberlin, 312 ff. ; A. Weber, Monatsberichte der K, Akademie, Berlin 1864, 400 ff. and 
Indische Streifen, I, 253 ff. ; J. Klatt, De trecentis Canakyae poetae Indici sententiis, Diss. 
Halis Saxonum, Berolini 1873 ; Emilio Teza, Pisa 1578 (with Italian tranalation) ; Eugène 
Monseur, Canakys, Recension de cing recueils de stances morales, Paris 1887; acd numerous 
Indian editions, also with translations into the vernacular. See Barnett, Cat., 10 f, 

2) Canakya-Rajaniti-éistram Ed. by Pandit Isvara Chandra Sastri with a Foreword by 
Johan van Manen, 2nd Ed., Calcutta 1921 (Calc. Or. Series, No. 2). 

3) Johan van Manen, l. c., pp. xiii f., xix- 

4) As has ben done by Kressler, 1. c., p. 27. 

5) See G. Huth in SBA, 1895, p, 275 and J, van Manen, l. c., pp. xii f., xvii. 
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known,” and they have also been translated repeatedly into 
European languages.” 


The collection as we have it now, shows all the characteristic traits of 
Indian gnomic poetry in general, also as regards the variety of its contents. 
Although the word rijaniti (‘‘ King's politics "’) usually occurs in the 
title of the collection, there are comparatively few sayings which deal with 
the art of government. On the other hand, we find many general rules of 
life, which are just as ‘‘“Machiavellian’’ as the rules of king’s politics, as well 
as numerous contributions to the knowledge of human nature and rules 
for intercourse with people, general reflections on human life, on wealth and 
poverty, fate and human action, on women, and lastly too, sll manner of 
pedagogic, religious and ethical doctrines. It is only in few cases that 
groups of connected stanzas can be found in these sayings, which are 
jumbled together pell-mell as regards their contents. Thus in verses VI, 
15-22, where the twenty things are enumerated which man should learn 
from the animals, one from the lion, one from the beron, four from the 
cock, five from the crow, six from the dog, and three from the ass,—a 
“breviary of life which is on the whole somewhat crude. Similarly in 
the group of verses XI, 11-17, various kinds of Brahmans are enumerated. 
We often find couplets belonging together, but in general each verse 
forms a unified whole by itself. 

Sayings in which—sometimes not devoid of humour—various incongru- 
ous objects are enumerated for the sake of the numerical principle with 
which we became familiar in the Anguttaranikaya and the Thanamga, are 
favourites. This kind of enumeration was no doubt current among the 
people before it came to be extended with such pedantry to whole works in 
“he literature of the Buddhists and Jains. For instance, I,9f.: “Nota 


E 


1) A work widely known among the Buldbists of Nepal, the Cinakyasiraramgraba, is 
said to contain 830 sayings, 8. Rdjendraldla Mitra, Sanskrit Buddhist Lit. of Nepal, Calcutta 
1882, p. 262 f. The Niti-literature of Burma (Lokaniti and Réajaniti), which goes back to 
Canpakya, is contained in the Ancient Proverba and Maxims. From Burmese Sources, by James 
Gray, London 1886; sre also J. van Manen, l. c., p. xii. A Cinakyanitisdstra is also pro- 
bably the source of the philosophical sayings of Siniq (i.¢., Cāņpakya) in the Arabic work 
Siraj al-MulGk by at-Tortasi (Ith century), s. Zacharias in WZKM, 28, 1914, 182 ff, 

2) By D. Galanos into Greek (1823, s. J. van Manen, l. c. p. iii, and G. M. Bolling 
in Studies in Honor of Maurico Bloomfield, New Haven 1920, p. 49 f.) ly E. Teza into 
Italian, by E. Monseur into French, into German by O. Böhtlingk in the * Indische Sprüche” 
aud by Kressler,1.c. English translations appeared in the earlier Pengali editions (3. J, 
van Manen, l. c.. p. vii ; one by K. Ragħunathji, Bombay 1890, and a few verses f om the 
Vyddba-Oigakys by J. Muir, Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, London 1879, 
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day should one live ina place where the five are not found: a rich man, a 
learned man, a king, a river and a doctor. And one should not resort to a 
place where the five are not to be met with: a livelihood, safety, modesty, 
courtesy and generosity.” Or, IV, 11; ‘‘One alone practises austerity, two 
are required for reading, three for singing, four for travelling, five for hus- 
bandry, many for battle.” VII, 4: "In three things one should show one- 
self content: one's wife, food and money ; in three things, however, one 
should not be satisfied : in study. asceticism and giving alms.” XVII, 19: 
“A king, a harlot, Yama (the god of death), fire, a robber, a child, a beggar 
and as the eighth a village magistrate—all these perceive nought of their 
neighbours’ sufferings.” ‘The point of the saying often appears in the form 
of a superlative at the end of enumerations, thus, IV, 13: “Empty is the 
house of the childless, empty is the district where no relative dwells ; 
empty is the heart of the fool, and emptiness itself is poverty.” Enumer- 
ations having a key-word or containing a kind of definition, are also popu- 
lar, e.g., IV, 14: “‘Badly learnt knowledge is poison, food insufiiciently 
digested, is poison, company is poison for the poor man, a young maiden is 
poison for an old man.” » 


Images and similes are always popular in gnomic poetry, and there is a 
great abundance of sayings in which human conditions are illustrated by 
examples from nature. For instance, III, 14 f.: ‘‘Through a single good 
tree which is in bloom and smells sweet, the whole forest is filled with sweet 
odour, just as through one good son a race ‘obtains a good odour’ (i.e., 
attains to honour). Through a single withered tree, which has dried up in 
the scorching heat of the fire, the whole forest dries up, just as a race 
(‘dries up’, i.e., comes to grief) through a bad son.” V, 18: ‘* For the sake 
of truth the earth subsists, for the sake of truth the sun burns, for the sake 
of truth the wind blows: all is based on truth.” XII, 7: ‘‘Through inter-* 
course with good people evil-doers become good, but good people 
do not become bad through intercourse with evil-doers: for the earthen pct 
(in which the flowers are) takes the sweet scent which is inherent in the 
flower, but the flowers do not take the smell of the pot.” ” 


If Canakya is only a name which came to be the bearer of 
gnomic poetry, Bhart pr hari, whose three Satakas or Centuries, 





1) The Sayings of Bharata, which A. Schiefner (Mahik&tjijana ond 
König Tschanda-Pradjota, Mémoires de 1* Académie de St. Pétersbourg, t. XXII, Nr. 7. 1675, 
p. 54 ff.) bas translated from the Tibetan, are of exactly the same kind. 

2) All quotations from the Vrddha-Cinakys, Ed. Bombay 1858. 
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Srngarasgataka, Nitisgataka and Vairaig yaéa- 
taka,” are among the most famous works of Indian poetry, is 
a poet who really lived. This is shown more especially by the 
first of the three collections, the Srnogirasgataka, the 
‘‘Aundred on Love. This is just as characteristic a collection 
of erotic verses as the AmaruSataka. But whilst the songs of 
Amaru show us scenes from love-life, the verses of the Srnigara- 
éataka contain all manner of reflections on love and women. The 
Sataka begins with verses which sing of the pleasure of love and 
the beauty of women, of the might of love and its joys, especially 
in the changing seasons of the year. Then come verses in which 
the joys of love are compared to the bliss of the peace of mind at- 
tained through asceticism and wisdom; and in the last quarter of 
the Hundred the poet recognises more and more clearly that woman 
is after all nothing but a sweet poison, a serpent by the wayside, 
and that love is but a decoy, luring man to love the world, where- 
as true happiness can only be found in renunciation of the world 
and in God (Siva, Brahman). Now it is quite possible that 
these verses have been arranged by a skilful compiler in such a 
way that they present to us the wavering of the Indian mind 
between sensual pleasure and renunciation of the world. It is 
possible, too, that the same compiler, by adding the Nitisataka, 
“the Hundred of Worldly Wisdom” and the Vairagyasataka, 
**the Hundred of the Renunciation of the World’’ to the Sriga- 
ragataka, was aiming at presenting in three “* Hundreds `’ 
of selected sayings the path of the wise man from sensual 
pleasure to virtue and performance of duty and to the highest 
goal, the renunciation of this world. 





1) Editions : Bhartribaris sententiag...ed., latine vertit et commentariis instruxit P. a 
Rohħlen, Berolini 1833. - Haeberlin, 143 M. The Nitidataka nnd Vairāpyaśataka of Bb., with 
Extracts from two Sanskrit Commentaries, ed, by K., T. Telang, BSS, No. 11. I885. Subhā- 
gita-Tridati of Bh., with the Com. of Raimacandra Budbeodra, ed. by P. Parab, Bombay 
1902, NSP, Fd. with Tika and Bhisatika by Gatgavignugupta and Khemarajagupta, Bombay 
1885. There are numerous other Indian editions, also with translations into the vernaculars, 
s. Bornets, Cat., 145 ff. 


19 
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There are, however, two weighty arguments against this 
very common view that the Bhartrharidatakas are mere antholo- 
gies.” Firstly, the unanimous and uninterrupted tradition 
of the Indians. It should not be said that a similar tradition 
also made Vyasa the poet of the Mahābhārata and Canakya the 
author of the book of sayings named after him. Vyasa is an 
ancient Rsi, whom one liked to make the author of time-honour- 
ed texts to which it was desirable to impute especial sanctity. 
Canakya is a chancellor very celebrated for his political shrewd- 
ness, whom one liked to make the bearer of all sayings regarding 
political wisdom and then regarding worldly wisdom in general. 
The name Bhartrhari, however, is known only as the poet of 
the sayings and as that of a grammarian; for the legends which 
are also associated with his name, are of very late origin and 
probably only came into existence in virtue of the sayings which 
go under his name. Secondly, not only the three Satakas, 
but even more the Srnigarasgataka alone, evince a clearly marked 
poetical physiognomy. The verses of the Srůgāraśataka and 
also a large portion of the other two Satakas bear so definite a 
stamp of individuality that J.J. M e yer” was able to call Bhart- 
rhari ‘‘a genuine type from Ancient India (einen rechten Charak- 
terkopf aus Altindien)’’ who, in his wavering between ardent 
sensuality and asceticism, represents the ‘‘typical Hindu,’ and 
H.Oldenberg,” although he doubts the authorship of 
Bhartrhari and leaves it an open question ‘‘ how far a single, 
definite personality suits him,’’ has nevertheless called him “an 





1) Thus Colebrooke, Misc. Essays, II, 174; v. Bohlen, Praefatio, p. viii, of his Ed.; 
Anfrecht, Leipzig, No. 417 (Sprūche von verechiedenen Dichtern, welche in friher Zeit ia 
drei sogenannten Zenturien zusammengestellt und einem Dichter Bhartrhari zogeteilt wurden) 
and CC, p. 397; Pathak, JBRAS, 18, 348 ("Collection of elegant extracts for many of which 
Bh. was indebted to previous writers,"") and especially Hertel in WZKM, 16, 202 ff.; Tantra- 
khyäyika-Translation, I, p. 4, and LZB, 1907, 3. Augost. Also M. Ramakrishna in QJARS, 
4, 1929, p. 235. 

2) Dadéakomiracarita-Translation, p. I f. On Bhartrhari’s love-poetry, s. also 8. K. De, 
Treatment of Love in Sanskrit Literature, p. 33 ff. 

» LAT, p. 226. 
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Indian Tannhiuser.’’ What is so particularly characteristic of 
Bhartrhari is not so much the transition from worldly pleasure 
to renunciation of the world, as expressed in the verse : 


'« When in the darkness of love 
T wandered, ignorant, I saw nothing, 
Nothing in the wide world but women ; 
But now that my blindness has been cured 
By the pungent eye-salve of knowledge, 
My eye surveys everything calmly 
And sees in this world only one thing: Brahman!" } 


as the view that love and wisdom do not represent the two poles 
of existence, but are two p a t h s to happiness, as is said clearly 
enough in verses such as the following : 


“In this vain wandering from existence to existence in which 
there is no certainty as to the fruit of deeds, there are but two paths 
for the wise: they may spend their time by letting their thoughts 
float along pleasantly in the nectar-stream of the knowledge of truth, 


—or they may find their pleasure in the touch of the voluptuous 
bodies of women.” ® 


“ Why all the senseless chatter? To only two things should men 
ever devote themselves in this world: either to the flock of youthful 
beauties who are exhausted by the burden of their breasts and are 
desirous of ever new transports and dalliance of love, or—to the life 

b of a hermit in the forest.” ® 


‘Erect your dwelling on the sin-preventing water of the Ganges, 
or—at the bosom of the young woman, decked with pearls and de- 
lighting the heart." ® 


‘You are true teachers of those who have set their thoughts on 
the Vedanta, we too are disciples of the poets versed in wise speeches. 
And yet in this world there is no greater merit than to care for the wel- 


ee 


1) Srhgiradataka, 98 (Bombay Ed., 84). 

2) Spigdrad., 19. A word for word translation of the second half of the verse cannot 
very well be given. 

3) Srigired., 53. 

t) Spdgarad., 31. 
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fare of others, and in this life there is nothing more delightful than 
a lotus-eyed maiden, "™ 


“ Tf song resound thy steps before, 
And Dekhan lyres behind, 
And nymphs with jingling bracelets pour 
The chowri's perfumed wind, 
Scorn not this world’s broad easy ways, 
And drink of pleasure’s bowl; 
If not—then fix thy steadfast gaze 
On that undying Soul." * 


I therefore believe that there was an ancient work of Sata- 
kas by Bhartrhari, and that the original stock of verses has re- 
mained fairly unaltered in the Srngarasataka, whereas, owing to 
the inaccuracy and caprice of copyists, the Vairagyasgataka, it is 
true, and still more so the Nitigataka, have become more or less 
anthologies in which no more than a smaller but nevertheless a 
considerable part of authentic verses by Bhartrhari may have come 
down. The great majority of the sayings, each single one of 
which is a work of art in itself, show by their language and ar- 
tistic metre—especially the Sardtilavikridita metre is very fre- 
quent—,” that they are the work of a distinguished poet. 

Whether this poet is identical with the grammarian Bhartr- 
hari, the author of a commentary on Patanjali’s Mababhasya and of 
the Vakyapadiya, a work on the philosophy of language, cannot 
be determined. The Chinese pilgrim I-tsing relates of this 
scholar that he was a faithful adherent of Buddhism, was famous 
in the whole of India and died “‘forty years ago.” As I-tsing 
wrote his account in the year 691 A.D., Bhartrhari must 
accordingly have died in about 651 A.D.” Now I-tsing does 
not say that this grammarian was also the author of epigrams, 
but he tells a remarkable story about him: Seven times in 


a 
1) Srhigaraé,, 52, 
2) Vairigysé., 67, translated by ©. H. Tawney. 
3) See Louis H. Gray, The Metres of Bharirhari in JAOS, 20, 1890, 157 ff. 
4) I-tsing, A Record of the Buddbist Religion, transl, by J, Takakusu, p. 178 ff. 


ty 
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succession he became a monk and each time returned to worldly 
life. Once, just as he had conquered his worldly desires and 
was sojourning in the monastery, he is said to have asked a 
disciple to have a carriage ready for him outside the monastery, 
as he felt that, after all, he was not suited to be a monk. I-tsing 
also quotes a verse in which Bhartrhari reproaches himself with 
his incapacity to resist the temptations of the world. On the 
strength of this account Max Miller’ has assumed that 
the grammarian Bhartrhari is also the poet of our Satakas. 
It isa fact that the stories told by I-tsing suit our poet very 
well and that they suit no one else. On the other hand, however, 
it is very remarkable that the Chinese pilgrim, who tells us so 
much about this man, should have failed to mention the very 
work through which his name has remained celebrated in the 
whole of India, whilst the grammatical and philosophical works 
mentioned by him have almost disappeared. Moreover in the 
Satakas Bhartrhari is certainly no Buddhist, but a thoroughgoing 
devotee of Siva in the Vedantist sense.” Now it is possible that 
Bhartrhari was a Saiva-Brahman who was at first a court-poet” 
living a very worldly life, then became an adherent of Saiva- 
Vedanta, and was finally converted to Buddhism.” In this case 
we should have to assume that I-tsing makes no mention of the 
Satakas or that people told him nothing about them because they 


, fall into the poet’s pre-Buddhist period. Considering, however, 


——————— aMMa 

t) India, what can it teach us? London 1883, p- 347 f. L. D. Barnett (JRAS, 1923, 
p- 422 n. 1) believes that the identity of the grammarian with the poet need not be doubted. 
With the conversion of Bhartrhari repeated seven times over, Barnett, l.c., compares the 
legend of Cittshattha in the Dhammapada Commentary, III, 5, s. E. W. Burlingame, 
Buddbist Legends, in HOS, 29, p. 12 f. 

2) Bee Telang. Introduction to the Edition, pp. ixf., xxiiif., and E. La Terza in 
OC, XII, Rome 1899, I, 201 f. 

3) The numerous verses in the Vairigyaéataka in which the disgust and the humiliations 
of serving princes are spoken of, may possibly be an allusion to the fact that he had been a 
court-poet. 

4) According to K. B. Pathak in JBRAS, 18, 1893, 341 M., it is probable that the 
grammerian Bhartrhari was a Buddhist. 
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the very stories told by I-tsing, this hypothesis is not very 
probable. Now unless we wish to assume that in the quite 
indetinite data of I-tsing regarding the works of Bhartrhari there 
is after all an allusion to the Satakas too,” there is nothing for 
it but to assume that I-tsing had merely heard of the works of 
the grammarian Bhartrhari,” but that the stories which people 
told him about Bhartrhari referred to an earlier poet of this name, 
the poet of the Satakas. Then this poet would have liveda 
considerable time before 650.” 

The legends and tales which make Bhartrhari a brother of 
King Vikramaditya famous in legend, are entirely valueless as 
regards the biography of the poet. A legend of this nature is 
told by Merutunga in his large collection of literary anecdotes ;” 
another, the story of the wandering fruit, is to be found in the 
commentary on the Nitisataka (verse 2),™® where it serves as an 
explanation of the verse : 


“She whom I worship night and day, 
she loathes my very sight, 
And on my neighbour dotes, who 
in another takes delight ; 
A third she in my humble self nothing 
but good can see: 








1) For instance, when he says that the Bhartrhariéastra deals not only with grammar, ą 
but also with the principles of human life, and that the beauty of human principles is troated 
in tbe book Peins, 

2) It ia not to be supposed that I-tsing knew these works himself. His statements about 
them are far too indefinite for that; s. Bühler in Takakusu, |. c., p. 225. 

3) No chronological conclusions can be drawn from the verses which Bhartrhari has in 
common with other works (Tantrikhyiyiks, Kālidāsa’s Sakuntelé, Viédkbadatta’s Mudré- 
rakguss) because we have no means of knowing whether the verses in question belonged to the 
original werk of Bhartrhari or not. Judging from the style and language, the seventh 
century is probable enough as the time of Bhartrhari. 

4) Prabandbacintamagi, transl. by C. H. Tawney, p- 198. Another legend was tald to 
the missionary Abrabam Roger ("The Open Door to Hidden Heathendom,*’ German translation, 
p- 460 1.) by bis Brahman. See also Gray in JAOS, 25, 1004, 226 ff. 

6) Also in the Introduction to SimhisanadvitriméikA and to the Hindi recension of 
Vetilapaficaviméatika ; s. Weber, Ind. Gtud., 15, 210, 212 f., 270 f., and H. Ocestorley, Baital 

Pachisi, pp. 13 f., 176 f, 


å 
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Now out upon the god of love, and 
him, and them, and mel” ” 


Whilst these legends have obviously been invented in 
explanation of certain isolated verses by Bhartrhari, or have been 
used for that purpose, there are other legends which make 
Bhartrhari a pupil of the Saiva-saint Goraksanatha (about 1200 
A.D.) Whether this is a bold anachronism, or whether it is 
another Bhartrhari who is meant, must remain an open 
question. 

Bhartrhari was probably the first Indian poet to become 
known in Europe. The Dutch Calvinist missionary Abraham 
Roger had the sayings of Bhartrhari explained to him by a 
Brahman Padmanabha, and appended them in translation to his 
book ‘‘The Open Door to Hidden Heathendom” which was 
published at Leyden in 1651.2 It was from this book that 
Herder became acquainted with the sayings, a selection of 
which he translated.” Since then the sayings of Bhartrhari 
have often been translated.” The following specimens from 





1) Translated by O. H. Towney. 

2) One of these legends is dramatised in Bhartrharinirveda, s. Gray in J AOS, 25, 1904, 
197 ff.; another was heard by A. V. W. Jackson in Ujjain, 4, JAOS, 23,1902, 313 f. On the 
time of Goraksanatha or Gorakhnath see Farquhar, Outline, p. 253 f.; 5. K. Chatterji, Origin 
and Development of the Bengali Language, Calcutta 1926, I, 120 f.; G. Tucci in M. R., 
Jan, 1927, p. 46. 

3) A. Roger's “De open Deure tot bet verborgen Heydendom," transl. from the Dutch, 
Nürnberg 1663, pp. 459-586 : ‘The Lundred Sayings of the heathen Barthrouberri about the 
way to Heaven; and à hundred Sayings about sensible conduct among human beings." 
So that is merely the translation of the Vairāgyaśatāka and the Nitidateka. It seems that 
the Brahman, “for some reason or other was not willing to give him a German rendering of 
the love-sayings." 

4) At first in 1792 in the “Gedanken einiger Brahmanen"™ (Herders simtl. Werke, 
1828, Zur Litteratur ond Kunst, Vol. 9, 141 ff.), also in the “Vermischte Stücke aus verochie- 
denen morgenlindischen Dichtern,"’ 1. c., p. 157 ff., a few also in J. G., v. Herder's 
“Biumenlese aus morgenlāndischen Dichtern,"’ Barlin 1818. 

5) Into English by O. H. Tawney, Two Centuries of Bbartribari, Calcutta 1877 (frat 
published in Ind. Ant., 4, 1875 and 5, 1876); by B. Hale Wortham, The Satakas of Bb. 
(Tribner’s Or. Series); by O. W. Gurner, A Century of Passion (translation of Spigara- 
éataka), Calcutta and Simla 1927; into Greek by D. Galanos, Athens 1845; into French by 
Hippolyte Fauche, 1852, by P. Regnaud, 1875; into German by P, von Bohlen, Hamburg 


se 
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the Satakas will show that the fame of Bhartrhari is well 
founded. 


From the Hundred of Love: 
The Frailty of Woman, 
“ To call a woman frail is wholly wrong 
And mere perversity of poets’ song ; 


When with a casual cye-glance she subjects 
God Indra, there's no frailty in the sex.” 


The True Light. 


“ Not the full moon, stars, gems, nor candle-light, 
Woman alone illuminates the night.” 


Love's Crescendo. 


- “Absent she longs for one brief glimpse again ; 
Meets hungry for my kiss ; 
Caressing only prays that bodies twain 
Dissolve in single bliss.” 


“The fruit of love in the world is that two become of one mind. Love 
indulged in between those of different minds, is the union of two corpses.” 
The Truth. 


“Tt'’s not through bias I proclaim 
A truth in seven worlds the same. 
Woman is the only charm, 

One and only source of harm.” 7 ° 


The Light that Fails. ? 


‘* In holy hearts discretion shineth bright 
Till dust of ladies’ glances dims the light.”’” 


wee N O L Ř— M 


1835. Selected Fayings, transl. by Rickert (Zeitachrift fir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 


II, Gattingen 1837, p. 14 f.; Rickert-Nachlese, I, 341 f.), Hoefer (Indische Gedichte, T. 
141 f. ; IT, 168 ff.), D. v. Schroeder (Mangobliten, 21 ff.; see Reden und Aufsätze, p. 163 M.J. 
E. Meier, Klassische Dichtungen der Inder, IT, 75 ff ; also contained in their entirety in 
Böhtlingk, Indische Sprüche A. 
1) Srigarad., 10, 14, 23, #9, 64,65. All quotations according to von Bohien’s Fa. 
English verse translation by C. W- Gurner, “À Century of Paasion. (Verse 29 not in 


_ Gumer.) 
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From the Hundred of Worldly Wisdom: 


‘« Snatch a jewel, if it please you, from the tiger’s ravening throat; 
Cross the ocean, though its billows toss in foam-wreaths round your 


boat; 
Fearless twine an angry cobra like a garland round your head; 


But with fools forbear to argue,—better strive to wake the dead.” 


“Td sooner live in mountain caves with lions, bears and apes, 
Than dwell in Indra’s heavenly halls with brainless human shapes.” 


“ Three courses open lie to wealth, to give, enjoy or lose; 
Who shrinketh from the former two, perforce the third doth choose.”’ 


“ Alms to bestow in secret, and the houseless wanderer feed, 
To hide one’s own and loud proclaim another's kindly deed, 
Humbly to bear prosperity, and mourn with those who weep— 
Behold a vow which all the saints as yet have failed to keep! ” 


'’ He only can be called a son who gratifies his sire, 
She only is a wife who doth to please her lord aspire, 
He only is a friend who bides the same in weal and woe,— 
These blessings three the righteous gods on virtuous men bestow." » 


ʻ“ Fire can be extinguished with water, the heat of the sun can be 
warded off with a sunshade, one can tame the passionate elephant with a 
sharp prick, the bullock and the ass with the stick, one can conquer disease 
with all manner of remedies, poison by the application of incantations. For 
everything a remedy has been prescribed in the manuals—against stupidity 
alone no herb grows.” ” 


‘ From the Hundred of Renunciation : 


* My drink is of the crystal brook, of fruits my banquet’s spread, 
My frame is swathed in strips of bark, the earth’s my sumptuous bed, 
Thus happier far, than forced to bear the upsturt insolence 
Of those the new strong wine of wealth hath robbed of every sense.” 


‘* What can I do in princely courts, 
Unskilled in vice, and idle sports, 
Nor singer, author, rogue or clown, 
Nor bent on pulling other down ? ”’ 
mi) ahn H IIM 
1) Nitidataka, 4, 1L, 35, 54, 58. Translated by C. H. Tawney. 
1) Nitidataka (Addenda in Bohlen, 1). 


20 
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“ While the Soul's temple still stands firm, and Eld still bides afar, 
While sense is keen, and Life with Death still wages equal war, 
The wise to gain the spirit’s peace should strive with strong desire. 
What boots to dig a well when all the house is wrapped in fire ? ”' 


‘* I Jove the moon's soft beams, I love the grassy wood, 
I love to talk of verse among the wise and good, 
I love the fair one’s face gleaming with angry tears,— 
I think how fleeting all, and pleasure disappears."’ 


‘* My mother Earth, 
My kinsman Fire, 
Water my friend, 
And Wind my sire, 
My brother Heaven, 
A long adieu! 

By merit gained 
When linked to you 
I’ve purchased grace 
To break my- chains, 
And merge in that 
Which all sustains. '’* 


Bhartrhari has had his imitators down to the most recent 
times. Feebler epigones have attempted to surpass his art in 
more ornate metres and in the Kavya style, they have however, 
never attained to his wealth of thought, but only moved in the 
conventional and stereotyped. £ 

TheRasiapaāsana in 400 gāthās, which contains 
many original thoughts, by the Buddhist Vairocana, who 
is also the author of a Vimalagaihakosga in Prakrit, 
is an ancient Prakrit work after the style of the Bhartrhari- 


Satakas.” 
The Bhallatagataka”® by the Kashmiri poet 


OO OO u —— 
1) Vairāgyaá., 55, 57, 76, 80. 96. Translated by C. H. Tawney. : 
2) Bee S. P. V Rahganathasvamiin JASB, N. S., 6, 1910, 167 M.; Haraprasdda, Cat., 
VII, No. 5803. 
3) Ed. in Em., Part IV, p. 140 f. 
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Bhallata, who lived under King Sankaravarman (883- 
902}, resembles Bhartrhari’s Nitisataka. The verses are 
written in very various metres. By way of example I translate 
one of the allegorical verses : 


“ See these grains of dust so light in weight, 
They count for nothing, one treads them with the foot, 
They lie day by day on the dirty ground ;— 
Suddenly the false wind raises them aloft, 
And lo! they soar over mountain peaks.” 


The SGantigataka, ‘‘ the Hundred of Peace of 
Mind,”’’® by Silhana,” who came from Kashmir, but 
perhaps carried on his literary activity in Bengal, is an imitation 
of Bhartrhari’s Vairagyasataka. A few of the verses occur in 
Bhartrhari too, and one verse occurs in Harsadeva’s Nagananda. 
The great majority of the verses are, however, such as we find 
only in anthologies, outside the Santigataka. As Silhana himself 
says he ‘‘ made”’ (vidadhe) the work, I believe that he should 
be regarded as the author and not as the compiler of the 
sayings, even though he may not have been at all averse to 
‘ quoting ° freely. The Santigataka is pure ascetic poetry, in 
which the theme of the vanity of existence and the glory of renun- 
ciation of the world and of the ascetic life is treated in some- 

. what monotonous fashion. Some of Bhartrhari’s verses are not 
borrowed word for word, but in an altered form. The reason for 


a 


1) According to Rajatarangini, 5, 204, where it is said of this king that be avoided the 
society of prominent men out of avarice, so that great poets like Bhallata lived in poverty. 
Verees by him are cited in the Aucityalamkara, the Kavyaprakdéa and in the anthologies, 3. 
Peterson in JBRAS, 16, 167 M. and Subh., 75 f.; Aufrecht io ZDMG, 41, 488. The presence 
in oor Bhallataéataka of a few verses written by Anandavardhana showa thut outside sayings 
found their way into this book also; s. Jacobi in ZDMG, 56, 1902, 405. 

2) Mit Einleitung, kritiachem Apparat, Uebersetzung und Anmerkupgeo herausgegeben 
von K, Schönfeld, Leipzig 1010. See A, B. Keith in JRAS, 1911, 257 ff and Haraprasäda, Cat. 
VII, Nos. 5548-5554. Printed also in Haeberlin, 410 f., and often in India. 

3) The name is written in various waya. Pischel conjectures that the author is the 
poet Bilbana, as this name is sometimes written Silbaņpa or Cilhsns and è verse by Bilbaga 
occurs in sotnò MSS. of the Sāntiśatako, 
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some of these changes is that Bhartrhari worshipped Siva as the 
highest deity and Silhana Visnu. But, asin all works of this 
nature, the manuscripts diverge very greatly, so that it cannot 
be determined with any degree of certainty which verses belong 
to the original collection, and which have been added.” 

The Bhavagataka®” bya court poet of Nāgarāja 
of the Rajput dynasty of the Takas,” is a kind of collection of 
riddles. It is true that in the introductory verse this Nagaraja 
is called the author of the poem, but in verses 29, 45, 70, 76 
and 98 to 102 the king is glorified to such an extent that it 
must be assumed that the modest poet ascribed the poem to him 
only honoris causa.® The poem proper consists of 95 verses, 
each of which generally (but not always) depicts a situation 


from love-life.® The reader is to guess why this or that person 


1) Another imitator of Bhartrhariis Dhanadarija, who composed three Satakas 
io the year 1434. (Ed. in Km., Part XI, 1903, 33 f.) A Syigara- and a Vairigya-dataka 
were composed by Janairdanabhatta. (Ed. in Km., Part XI, 1895, 133 ff., and 
Part XIII, 131 f) Appsaya Dikgita wrote a Vairigyadatakea. (Ed. in Km., Part I, 
91.) There is also a Spigiradéataka in ornate metres by Narahari. It is edited in 
Em., Part XII, 1897, 37 f. The name Narahari occurs so often as author that it is impossible 
to determine his time, A Narahari wrote a commentary on the Kaivyaprakida in 1220; s 
Peterson, Rep. IV, p. LXIX. 

2) The title probably means “‘A hundred (verses) with an inner meaning (bhāva) (to be 


-guessed)."' The assumption (R. Schmidt, Das ältere und moderne Indien, Bonn und Leipzig 


1919, p. 184; Keith, HSL, p. 234) that Bhāva is tbe name of the poet, is not likely. The 
work is edited in Em., Part IV, 37 ff. See Bhandarkar, Report, 1882-83, pp. 9f., 198; 
Peterson, 3 Reporte, pp. 21 f., 338 f.; Haraprasdda, Cat., VII, No. 5497, 

3) From tbe reading gajecaktragrir, which is in my opinion erroneous, in Verse 2 of a 
manuscript from Mithilā, K. P. Jaysswal (A Descriptive Catalogue of Manuacripts in Mitbila, 
Vol. II, Patna 1933, No. 102, p. 9; History of India, ca, 150 A.D. to 350 A.D., JBORS, 19, 


1933, pp. 33, 38, 95) Las drawn the daring conclusion that Nāgarājia is no other than Gapapati 


Naga, wbo was slain in about 344 A.D. in a fight against Samudragupte. From the 


| ‘Pragasti at the end of the work (vv. 98-102) we learn that Nāgarāja was a grandson of 


 Vidyādbara of the Karpatigotra and the son of Jilspa of the Tika dynasty, The Tikas 


‘belong to the 36 Rajput families which are already mentioned in the Rajataradgini, VII, 1617 


and are still known at the present day, *. C. V. Vaidya, History of Mediaeval Hindu India, 
Ii, p. 23. Unfortunately the time of this Nagaraja is unknown. Judging by the longoage 
and style, the work can scarcely be very early. The Edition contains only Sanskrit verses, 
whilst Bhandarkar, lc., according to bis MS. says that some of the verses are in Prakrit. 

4) In the colophon, too, Nagaraja is named as the author of the work, —_ 

5) This is obviously the reason why the work aT cals Gas a IA, 
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acts thus or thus in such a situation. The answer to the riddle 
is, however, added—we do not know whether by the author 
himself or by an expounder—ip a short prose sentence, €.g. : 


5. ‘ A beautiful woman, tortured by thirst, went to the nectar-like 
Ganga in the summer, took water with both hands, looked at it 
and did not drink it. Why ? (The gleam of her beautiful delicate 
hand is reflected in the water, so that she thinks it is blood and 
is afraid to drink it.)”’ 

9. ‘ Playing in the middle of a bejewelled pavilion, the intelligent 
beloved kicked it, though it had done nothing wrong. (She sees 
her reflection in the glittering gems and mistakes it for her 


rival). 
24. “A man who day by day walks on the right path, which is des- 
. cribed in the precepts of the excellent law books and whivh has 


good deeds as its foundation, and is always mindful of the welfare 
of all men,—such a man makes the breast of the demon-foe 
(Visnu) quite empty. (The righteous man is capable of tearing 
Lakgmi, the goddess of good fortune, away from the breast of her 
consort.)"" 

45. ‘* Hear, O Nagaraja, when you hold the sword poised aloft terribly, 
in order to shatter the arrogant foes, then the ocean, whose 
appearance is embellished by the hundreds of waves moving hither 
and thither, goes into the boundless raptures (i.¢., in the hope of 
new streams of blood).’’ 

70. “ When you, O Nagaraja, whose eyes resemble the fresh lotus, 
goest forth to the pleasure of the chase, then the female gazelles 
have no fear, only their joy is more and more evident. (So 
confused are they, bacause they fall in love with you.)”’ 


Another well-known book of riddles is Vidagdha- 
mukhamandana,” “Adornment for the Mouth of the 


ae 


1) Ed. in Haeberlin, pp. 269-311. Seo Haraprasdda, Cat., VII, Nos. 5523-31, Accord'ng 
to IV, 68 (Jinah sarrdtmand sevyah) the author may have been a Buddhist or a Jain. 
Candrakirti in bis commentary on Aryadeva’s Catubdataka (s. above, II, 364) says that the 
similes and parables quoted by bim, are taken from an Acdrya Dharmadasa, and Vidhu- 
sekbara Bhattacharyya (VQ, N.S., 1,1, 1935, p. 64) thinks that the latter might be identical 
with the author of the Vidagdbamukbamandana. L doubt, however, whether the work can 
be so eorly (6th cent. A.D.). A Juin Dharmadisa wrote the Uvačsamālā before the 9th cent. 
(e. above, IT, 560). Probably our Dharmadasa is not identical with either of them. 
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Intelligent," by Dharmada&asa, in four sections. These 
are by no means popular riddles, though a few of them are in 
Prakrit, but rather intelligence tests for Pandits who are versed 
in grammar und poetics. The following examples will suffice: 





“ Who rejoices the good people on the earth beyond all measure ? 


x And who wakens the lotuses and dispels all darkness ?” The answer to the 
riddle reads: mitrodaya, which can mean ‘‘the happiness of the 
a friend” as well as ‘‘rising of the sun'™' (I, 57). 


: “ Who is embraced by a maiden on the neck, whilst he is at her hip ? 
Who growls (gurgles) on and on, even in the presence of elders ?” 


Answer: 
the water-pitcher (IV, 3).” 


A poet Raksasga is the author of a didactic poem, known as 
Kaviraksasiya,” containing moral maxims in verses with 
double entendre (lesa). It is said to be a favourite among 
Pandits in the South of India. 


Several poets used the allegory (anyoktt) as a means of 
instruction. Thus there is an Anyoktimuktalata, 
consisting of 108 ornate allegorical verses, by Sam bhu, who 
lived at the court of King Harsadeva of Kashmir (1089-1101); 
an Anyoktigataka™” by the South Indian poet Bhatta 
Viregvara; anAnyoktimuktiavali® by the Jain 
Hamsavijaya Gani; also a work with the title 





1) This verse, as well as verses TI, 31; TV, 11, 26 and 27 are quoted in the Siriga- 
dherspaddhati (620 f., 523 f., 556). Therefore Dharmadisa must have written before 1563 
A.D. In IV, 27 the poet Baga is mentioned, See Th. Aufrecht in ZDMG, 27, p. 41. 

3) Edited, with a Sanskrit commentary, by Kshitis Chandra Chatterji, and translated 
by Y. Mohalinga Sastri, in COJ, Vols. II-III, 1935-36. The first verse is quoted by Appayys É 
Diksita (l6th cent.). A poet Riikessa is quoted already by Sridbaradasa (1205 A.D.) in the 
Sadoktikarpimrts, I, 90, 5. | 

3) Ed. in Km., Part II, ŝi f. Sambbho’s poem Raijendraoakary apūra (ed. 
in Km., Part I, 22 f.) is a glorification of King Hargateva. Madkbha mentions in Srikantha- 
carita, 25,97 among his contemporaries “Anands, the son of the great poet Sambhu."' See 
Peterson, Subb., 128 and De, Padyavali, p. 233. 

4) Ed. in Km., Part V, 89 ff. | eo ie 

8) Ed. in Km., 88, 1907. The work was written in 1679 A.D., s. A. Guérinot, Notes 
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Anyapadesgagataka,” consisting of 101 Sardilavi- 
kridita verses of religious-moral contents, by Nilakantha 
Dikgita, and another work with the same title by 
Madhusadana from Mithila.” 

The Subhasitanivi” by the famous South Indian 
Vedanta teacher (Vedintadegika) Venkatanat ha, is an 
independent collection of sayings in 12 sections of 12 verses 
each. The Lokoktimuktavali® by Dakgina- 
mūrti isa book of 94 verses on worldly wisdom. 


A poet Kusumadeva, otherwise unknown, is the 
authorof the Drstantasgataka (or Drstantakalika),” a book 


of a hundred sayings, in which a moral or philosophical doctrines 
enunciated in the first line is illustrated by an example (drstānta) — 


in the second line, e.g., verse 10: 


“ The noble mind alone can’ bear the shock of suffering, not the common 
mind : 

The precious stone atands the rubbing of the whet-stone, but not so 
common clay.” 


There are numerous minor collections of sayings, which 
are ascribed to various celebrated poets and of which it is difficult 
to say whether they should be regarded as compilations or as 
independent poems. Frequently the same verses occur in several 
of these collections. No less a poet than the great B hav a- 

‘bhuti, for instance, is said to be the author of a small 


* 


ee eee 

1) Ed. in Km., Part VI, 143 ff. 

2) Ed. in Km., Part IX, 64 ff. This Madhusidena is the son of Padmanibha and 
Subhadaé, but his time is unknown. 

= $ Ed. in Kw., Part VIII, 151. On the life ond works of the Vedantadesika 

Venkatandtha (1265-13767), see Krishnamacharya, 48 f., 123 f. and V. Rangachari in JBRAS, 
24, 1916, p. 277 f. 

4) Ed, in Km., Part XT, 65 ff. 

5) Haeberlin, 217 M. In Vallabhadeva's Subhasitévali, 287-307, 21 verses are quoted 
from this book (but not in the same order in which they appear in our text). Kusumadevs 
must therefore be earlier than Vallabbadeva, 
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collection of sayings entitled Gunaratna.” After two 
ornate verses, in which the God Siva is invoked, come 11 sayings 
in simple language, 9 of which occur in other books of sayings 
too. The two following verses are to be found only here : 


4. ‘** He who has merits knows the merits of others, not he who 
has no merits. The strong man knows the strength of others, the 
weak man knows it not: The cuckoo knows the advantages of the 
spring, not the crow, the elephant knows the lion’s strength, not the 
mouse.” 


6. ‘Is it to be wondered at, that faults become virtues in the 
mouth of the good, virtues become faults in the mouth of the wicked ? 
For the cloud gives forth sweet water after drinking of the salty 
ocean, but the serpent spews poison alter drinking milk.’’ 


A few quite witty verses aré to be found in the D h a r m a- 
viveka, which is ascribed to Hal ā y u d h a,” e.g. : 


11. “His one wife (Sarasvati) by nature talkative, and the 
second (Laksmi) fickle. his only son, the god of love who conquers 
the world, difficult to manage; Sega (the world serpent) his bed, 
his resting place in the ocean, his steed the serpents’ foe (Garuda); as 
he thought again and again of this his domestic life, the foe of Mura 
(the god Vismu) became piece of wood (i.¢., a statue).’** 


12. “In this worthless Samsara, the house of one's father-in-law 
is nevertheless valuable: Siva rests on the Himalaya, Visnu rests in 
the Great Ocean,” ® 


—EE——— Ee 





1) Ed, in Haeberlin, p. 523 ff.; see Haraprasada, Cat., VII, No. 5072. Editions with 
Sinhalese interpretation are mentioned by Barnett, Cat., 161, 881. 

2) Ed. in Haeberlin, 507 f. 

3) It cannot be determined whether the poet and grammarian of the 10th cent, or 
the lawyer and contemporary of Laksmana Sena (12th cent ) is meant, Haraprasdda, Cat, 
VII, No. 5173, concludes from v. 6 “that the author flourished at the court of Lakgmana 
Sena of Bengal at the ead of the twelfth century when the King conferred the title of 
Kavi-raja on Jayadeva and gave currency to the title."" I do not think that such a conclusion 
can be drawn from the single word kavibhiipatau. 

4) The same verse also in Nitisara, v. 14 by Ghatekarpara. 

6) Parvati isthe daughter of Himalaya, hence the latter is the father-in-law of 
Siva. Lakgmi arose from out of the ocean, hence the ocean the father-in-law of Vignu. 
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17. “In accordance with the notion one forms of a god, a place 
of pilgrimage, a Brahman, an incantation, a fortune teller, a medicine 


or a teacher, so will the result be. 


18. “A mother does not curse her son, 
The earth incurs no guilt; 
The pious does no deed of violence, 
A god does not destroy bis own creation.” 


The Nītisāra which is ascribed to G h a ța k a r- 
para, the Nitipradipa”® which is said to be by 
Vetalabhatta, and the Nitiratna”® ascribed to 
Vararuci, are similar books of sayings. Vararuci is best 
known as the author of a Prakrit grammar, but the anthologies 
also contain verses by him, and Rajasekhara mentions him in a list 
of excellent poets.” The following verses attributed to Vararuci 
in the Nitiratna are worthy of a good poet: 


2 “ O Brabman! As much as Thou wilt, requite 
All my evil deeds,— 
But do not write, O do not write, 
I beseech Thee, on the brow of those 
Who have no taste, the decree of destiny 
That they must become poets."’ 


3 *" On the poison-tree of life 

Grow two nectar-like fruits : 
= Enjoyment of the nectar of poetry, 
Converse with good people.” 


§ “ Even though the crow’s beak were set in gold 
And its feet adorned with rubies, 
And though pearls hung on its wings, 
It would still be a crow and 
Would never become a gold-flamingo.”’ 


p = a I L — 
1) 21 verses, ed. in Haeberlin, 5O4 N. 
2) 16 verses, eil, in Haeberlin, 526 ff. 
5) 15 versea, ed. in Haeberlin, 502 f. 
4) He ascribes to bim a prem Kanibibbarana, “* Adornment of the Throst;"" g. 


Petereon in JBRAS, 17, 59. 
21 
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The: Bhaiminivilasa,” by Jagannatha 
(17th century) whose acquaintance we have already made asa 
lyric poet ” and who is also celebrated for a work on poetics, is 
partly lyrical and partly gnomic poetry. ‘The contents wavering 
between morals, erotics and renunciation of the world, and the 
fact that the text is uncertain and the nu'nber of verses diverges 
greatly in the manuscripts—these are the two things which the 
Bhaminivilasa has in common with Bhartrhari's Satakas. The 
work consists of four parts (vilasa). Part I—the number, of 
verses varies between 100 and 130—contains moral maxims, 
many of which are allegorical. ® Part II —the manuscripts vary 
between 101 and 184 verses—consists of erovic verses. Part III, 
consisting of only 18 to 19 verses, is an elegy on the death of a 
beloved wife. And Part IV (31 to 46 verses) contains verses on 
peace of mind, renunciation of the world and the merging in 
the world-soul identified with Krsna. <A few specimens will give 
an idea of the character of Jagannatha’s poem : 

w Tt is better to have no virtues. Fie upon being burdened with 


virtues. Other trees flourish splendidly, sandal-trees are hewn down 
on account of their fragrance.’ (I, 86) 











i) The title means :** The Sport of the fair Lady’’ or “The Sport of Bhamini,”’ if 
Bhamini is taken as the proper name of a woman. The text with French translation ed. by 
A. Bergaigne, Paris 1872 (Bibl. des bautes études I, 9; ed. with a Sanskrit gloss by” 
Lakehma Ramchandra Vaidya, Bombay 1887. (In the Introduction Vaidya gives a list 
of the works of Jagannitha.) Edited with Introd., translation and notes by Shivram 
Maha lev Paranjape, Poona 1895; with Sanskrit gloss, and English translation by B. G. 
Bål, Rom ay 1895; with Com'n., Transl., etc., by Sheshadri Tyar, Bombay 1895; Viläsas 
I and IV critically edited with bis own commentary called ‘Cagaka’ in Sanskrit and 
Translation and Notes in English, by Har Dutt Sharma, Poona 1955. Editions with 
translations in vernaculara are mentioned by Barnett, Cat.. 396f, Trento stances da 
Bhamint-Viliss accompagnées de fragments du commentaire inédit de Maņirāma, publ. 
trad. par V. Henry. Paris 1885. D. Galanos has translated 98 verses of Book I into 
Greek in his “Iv8uav Mevappa’ cear Tipé8vou0s (Athens 1845). P.v. Bohlen has edited Book 
III and translated into German in the Appendix to his Edition of the Rtosimbara, Lipsiae 
1840, The same book bas also bsen translated by A. Hoefer, Ind. Gedichte, Tr, 
141 ff 

2) See above, p. 130. 

3) Hence also called anyoktivilasa. 
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u A housein which one does Dot see a gazelle-cyed housewife, 
is but a jungle, even though it be blessed with all the gifts of 
fortune.’’ (II, 154.) 

‘* All things have gone the way of oblivion, even the knowledge 
which I acquired painfully, is lost to me; she alone, she with the eyes 
of a young gazelle, like a patron goddess does not depart from my 
heart.” (IIL, 3.) 

“ How can you, beloved, who from fear of your foot slipping 
when you stepped on th» stone at the wedding, D held my hand 
tightly, ascend to heaven now, leaving me alone ?—Thus does my 
breaking heart ask a hundred times.” (ITI, 5.) 


Part LV is entirely devoted to the worship of Krsna-Visnu. 
In IV, 40 the poet assures us in a pun, and certainly not very 
modestly, that ‘*‘ the simple-minded who take no delight in Jagan- 
nitha’s Song’—Jagannathabhanitih, which can 
also mean Bhagavadgita—*‘ are already dead, even though they 
live.” Jagannatha is also the author of an ornate didactic poem 
Aévadhatikav ya,” which derives its title from the fact 
that it is written in a metre whose rhythm sounds like the hoof 
of a galloping horse. 

Besides the gnomic poetry we have also longer and shorter 
didactic poems on definite subjects, either religious or 
secular. A famous religious didactic poem is the M o ha m u d- 
gara, ‘‘ Hammer for Delusion,” ® which consists of 17 or 18 


O 


i) This refers toan important ceremony in the ancient Indian marriage ritual, in 
which the bridegroom lets the bride tread on a stone, and utters the saying: “Tread on 
thia stone, be thou as steadfast as stone, tread down the foes, conquer the adversaries! = 

2) Ed. with a Commentary in Subbhasitaratndkara, (4th Ed., Bombay 1915), pp. 
316-39, Cf. Haraprasdda, Cat., VII, No. 5215. 

3) Text in Haeberlin, 265 f. aod A. Hoefer, Sanskrit-Lesebuch, 74 f., and frequently 
printed ia India, also with tranalations in Guiarati, Bengali (s. Barnett, Cat., 929). The 
text with English translation was published by Ww. Jones in As. Res., I, 34 M. After this 
translation Herder gave a free rendering of a few stanzas in the poem “Die Entzauberung, 
Lebre der Brahminen'™ (Herders Werke, herausgegeben von P. Suphan, Vol. 26, 419 f.). 
German translations by P. v. Boħlen, Das alte Indien, Königsberg 1830, p. 375 Ñ., by B. 
Hirzel (Morgenblatt 1834), A. Hoefer, Ind. Gedichte, IT, 149 f., and H. Brockhaus (Ueber 
den Drock sanskritischer Werke mit lateiniachen Buchstaben, Leipzig, 1841, 85 f.) Text 
with French translation by F. Nève in JA, 1841, s. 3, t. XIT, 607 f. UCarpațapañjarikā- 
stotra also appears as a title of the work (Haraprasāda, Cat., VII, No. 5547). 

= 
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rhymed verses and is attributed toSankara. The verses 
deal with the vanity of existence, the blessing of peace of mind 
and the knowledge of God (Brahman, Visnu). A few verses are 
here given in literal translation : 


“Do not take pride in wealth, retinue and youth! In one moment 
Time sweeps everything away. Leave all this, whichis nought but decep- 
tion (maya)! Hasten through knowledge to the place of Brahman!"’ (8) 

“Now to be boro, now to die, and then again to lie in the womb, thus 
the evil is evident in the cycle of existences (samsdra). How can you, O 
man, find satisfaction in it?” (6) 


“To have a teinple or the foot of a tree as one's dwelling, the ground as 


a bed, a skin as clothing. to give up possession and all indulgence: to whum 
would this renunciation of the world not bring joy ? ” (10) 


The S5ataslok i, a didactic poem in 101 Sragdhara verses 
in Which the doctrines of the Vedanta are presented, partly in 
figurative language, is also attributed to San kara.” 

The Catakastaka,” “ Tbe Eight Stanzas on the 
Cataka,** autbor and time unknown, is a very well-known ornate 
poem, partly lyrical and partly didactic. According to Indian 
belief, the Cataka bird has the peculiar quality that it drinks no 
other water than the pure moisture of the clouds, and prefers to 
die of thirst rather than drink the earthly water of rivers, lakes 
and swamps. For this reason it always flies high in the air, in 
order to obtain its drink from the cloud. Indian poets love to, 
sing inlyrical verses of the Cataka’s yearning for the cloud, whilst 
in didactic sayings it is the type of the noble mind, which 
eschews all baseness and thinks only of honour. 

The Visnubhaktikalpalata,”» byPurusot- 
ta m a, son of Visnu, is a religious-philosophical poem of indefi- 


1) Select Works of Sri Satkaracharya, p. 85 ff. 

2) There is an earlier anda later poem of this name (Pdrva- and Uthara-Citukagtuka), 
both in Haeberlio, 287 f. Ed. and translated by H. Ewald in Zeitechrift für die Kunde des 
Morvenlandes, IV, Bonn 1842, p. 366 A. German by Hoefer, Ind. Gedichte, 1] 161 f.; Eng- 
lish by Cowell, in JRAS, 1891, 599 ff. Cf. also Stefan Stasiak in Rocznik Orjentalirtyczny, 
t. 1f, 1919-24, Lwòw 1925, p. 33 f. 

3) Ed. with Comm, in Km., 31, 1892. Cf, Ind. Off. Cat., p. 1475 f. 


- 
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nite date. Meditations and devotional outpourings on the names 
and attributes of the god Visnu form the subject-matter of the 
poem. Inthe 17th century NT! a kant ha Diksita wrote the 
Santivilasa,"”a poem of 51 verses, on the “Charm of 
Peace of -Mind’’ in simple, unaffected language. The same 
Nilakantha is also the author of a somewhat dry didactic poem 
Kalividambana. 


Asin the lyric, a combination of religion and erotics is 
sometimes found in the didactic poetry too. Thus for instance 
the Rasikaranjana™®™ written in the year 1524 at 
Avodhya by Ra macandra, son of Laksmanabhatta, is a 
poem with a double meaning, in which each verse is to be under- 
stood in an eroticas well as an ascetic sense. Another work 
which is partly erotic and partly theosophical, is the Sr hgar a- 
jmainanirnaya, “ Decision between Love and Know- 
ledge," ® author and time unknown, which is included in a dia- 
logne between Suka and Rambha (Sukarambhasamvade). These 
are verses with the refrain: ‘‘Vain is the life of man.” Rambha 
always says a verse couched in the ardent language of the Indian 
erotics with the thought: ‘‘ Vain is the life of the man who has 
not tasted love,’ whereupon Suka replies in a verse 1D which it is 
said: ‘Vain is the life of the man who does not strive after the 
highest wisdom, who does not worship Narayana,’’ ete. 


Frotics are the sole theme of a didactic poem by the Kash- 
miri pet Damodaragupta, who was the first minister 
of King Jayapida (end of the Sth century). His Kuttani- 
mata,” “ Teachings of a Procuress, is a didactic poem in 


NO 


1) Ed. in Km., Part VI, 1890, 12 f. 

2) Ed. in Km., Part V, 1888. 

3) Ed. in Km., Port IV, 80 ff., with a Commentary, without which the work would be 
incomprehensible. Edited and translated ns a private print by R. Schmidt, Stuttgart 1896 ; 
cf Liebe and Ehe im aiten und modernen Indien, Berlin 1904, 31 A. by the same author. 

4) J. M. Grandjean, Dialcgue de Quka et de Rambha sur l'amour et la science supréime + 
Text (82 verses) with French translation in AMG, t. X, 1887, 477 M. 

5) Ed, io Km., Part IIJ, 1887, 92 ff. Translated into German by J.J. Meyer, Altin- 
dische Schelmenbiicher, IT, Lotos-Verlog Leipzig (1903). Cf. Dasharatha Sharma in COJ, 1, , 
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the Kavya style, in which a courtesan is instructed by a procuress 
how she is to feign true love for the rich young man and use all 
the arts of erotics, without letting him discover that she in 
reality cares only for his money. The poet is just as anxious to 
show his knowledge of the Alamkarasastra and the Sanskrit dic- 
tionary as of the Kamasastra. As Kalhana calls hima poet 
(Kavi) " and verses from the Kuttanimata are cited in manuals of 
poetics, we must let the work pass as an ornate poem according 
to Indian ideas, though we would rather class it as pornography. 
In verses 778 ff. it is described how the courtesan shows her arts 
as an actress at a performance of the drama Ratnavali; here we 
find allusions to interesting details of the representation. 

TheSamayamatrka* by Ksemendra, which 
was completed in 1050 A. D. is a work of similar nature, perhaps 
an imitation of the Kuttanimata. This prolific writer, whom we 
have already met so often, and whom we shall meet again, tried 
his hand in all branches. However, even though he tried his 
level best as a poet, he always remained a school-master after all, 
and his poems are all more or less didactic in nature whether they 
move on the plane of religion and morality or on that of erotics. 
From the point of view of social history the Samayamatrka is 
more interesting and in part wittier too, than Damodaragupta’s 
work. 


Thus the biography of the procuress in Chapter 2 is not without 
interest. As a seven-year-old girl she is already equally clever as a prosti- 
tute and a thief, then. marries various men one after another, lives us a 





eberict),"’ not a real mother, 


` 


1934. 378 M.: De, Treatment of Love in Sanskrit Literature, p- 46; Haraprasdda, Cat., VIT, 
No. 50986. ‘The synonymous title Sambhalimata also occurs beside Kujtanimata. 

1) Rājatarañgiņī, 4,496. Mammata and Ruyyake quote vereca from the Kuttaoimata,. 
Bühler (Ind. Ant., 14, 1895, 354) designates the work as an early specimen of Indian porno- 
graphy." J.J. Meyer has enormously overestimated the pret and bis work. 

7) El. in Km., 10, 1888. Translated into German by J. J. Meyer, lc, 1. Meyer 
translates the title by “Magic Book of the Courtesan, which is scarcely justified by I, 3. 
Bat according to VIII, 127 and 129 Sam ıyamātrkā simply means *'the procures," literally 
“iule mother i nstructrerr,"’ i e., who through ber instructions becomes the mother (of the 
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wealthy widow and is by turns a thief, nun, procuress, awindler, rich pro- 
prietress of a farm, ven ior of cakes, beogyar-woman, flower-seller, sorceress, 
innkeeper, Brahman saint, and finally a procuress again. By the barber, 
who is depicted very realistically, she is brought to the courtesan Kalavati, 
in order to instruct her. She has now become old and ugly—IV, 7: 
" Owl-faced crow-necked, cat-eyed was she, 
As if created from the limbs of ever hostile beasts.” 
Many a witty anecdote, though not always in good taste, is inserted into the 
teachings of the procuress, and finally it is related how the young son of n 


merchant is fleeced by the courtesan and her ‘* mother,” and his father, an 
old miser, is cheated 


This work, too, is very near the border line of pornography, 
though no doubt the poet himself intended it as a moral 
text-book.” Ksemendra’s Kalāvilāsa,” a * didactic 
poem in ten sections, on the arts and tricks of mankind, is 
of greater value from the point of view of literature and of 
social history. As in all his works, Ksemendra is here too 
generally a boring and dry-as-dust pedant. Nevertheless he 
has great experience of life and knowledge of people, and speaks 


of people and things, about which other writers only seldom 
give any information. 


The merchant Hiranyagupta brings his son Candragupta to the 
celebrated master of all rogues Mūladeva and requests him to condescend 


, to undertake to teach his -on. Mialadeva consents, receives the young man 


into his house and instructs him in all arts, tricks and cunning. ‘The 
teachings of Miladeva form the contents of the book. In the centre of 
all cunning snd intrigues is by pocrisy. Relgious hypocrites, 
e pec ally, are described with cuustie satire, obviously taken from life, and 
finally a myth is related (I, 65 ff.) regarding the creation of Dambha 








1) Pische! (DLZ, 1903, p. 3062) rightly remarks that Samayamatrka and RKuttanima‘a 
are not ('* rogue-books"’) Sshelmenbiicher, aa J. J. Meyer calla them, but that in spite of 
their very immoral contents they nevertheless pursue a moral purpose. 

3, Edited in Km.. Pert I, H ff. A manuscript described by Eggeling, Ind. Off. Cat., 
VIT, p. 1491 f., has only 9 Sirgas. Translated into German by R. Schmidt in the “Fest- 
gabe ehomaliger Schiller zum, 70. Geburtstag des Profossors Erost Mebliss in Eisleben," 
1914 and in WZKM, 28, 1914, 406 ff. Cj. J. J. Meyer, Altindische Schelmenbicher, I, 
p. xl ff, 
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(“ spirit of hypocrisy "'). This Dambha is depicted as a great ascetic 
(Muni) with sacred grass, book and rosary, ** with a staff, the horn handle 
of which was just as crooked as his own heart,’’ muttering prayers, the 
rosary in his hand, etc. He seems so very much like a saint that the 
seven [tsis offer him their profoundest veneration. The Creator Drahman 
himself praises him for his excessive asceticism ; but even in the lap of 
Brahman himself he entreats the god to speak softly and to cover his mouth 
with his hand, so that he may not be polluted by his breath. This Dambha 
has come to the earth and bas divided himself a thousand-fold among all 
the beings. For ever he has set up his habitation in the mouth and on 
the countenance of the high officials, and bas also penetrated into the hearts 
of the ascetics, astrologers, doctors, servants, merchants, goldsmiths, 
actors, soldiers, singers, reciters and magicians, nay even into birds—the 
herons which stand on the shore like ascetics—and the trees which, clothed 
in bast, look like ascetics. 


In Part VII the poet directs his attacks severely against the wandering 
folk of singers and bards, who are described as real gypsies. They lead 
a roving life, dragging their pots and pans, bousebold effects and cars along 
with them, with many children, their hair flying, and relieve the rich of 
their money, and yetthey never have anything, for what they earo by 
singing in the morning, they already gamble away at noon. In Part VIII 
the poet turns his attention to the goldsmiths, who are represented as 
arch-thieves and swindlers. In Part IX we are shown a pattern-card of 
swindlers of all descriptions. There is the doctor, who has killed thousands 
of people with his cures, for which he uses all manner of herbs one after 
another in order to acquire his science, and then parses for a famous man ; 
the astrologer who with all kinds of facial contortions pretends to meditate, 
on the planets, and finally gives the questioner any answer he likes, who 
calculates the conjunctions in the heavens, and does not know that his wife 
is receiving lovers in his own home ; the elixir artist, feeble with age, 
whose skull is as bald as a copper k-ttle, but who chatters to bald people 
about a hair tonie and takes their money from them. 


The Darpadalana,” ‘‘the Crushing of Pride, 
by Ksemendra, is a didactic poem similar to the Kalfivilasa. 
In this work the seven kinds of pride are dealt with in seven 


I A CEA ee 

1) Extracts edited and translated by B. A, Mirszbant, Ueber K-bemendras Darpa- 
dalans, St. Petersburg 1892. The complete text edited in Km., Part VI, 1800, 66 f., and 
translated into German by R. Schmidt in ZDMG, 69, 1915, 1 f, 
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sections. Alternately by sayings and one story for each, it is 
shown how senseless and useless is pride in noble birth, wealth, 
knowledge, beauty, heroism, generosity and asceticism. Each 
section begins with a series of sayings, then comes the narrative, 
in which one of the characters makes a long speech which is 
really nothing but a continuation of the series of maxims. The 
story in Section IT is Buddhist. Buddha himself appears as 
‘the friend of the unfortunate, the stream of pity.” In 
Section VII, on the other hand, Siva, “‘ who takes away 
the woe of the world,’’ appears, and explains to his consort 
that certain ascetics do not yet merit release, as in spite 
of all their asceticism they have not as yet freed themselves 
from passion. In this otherwise rather tedious didactic 
poem there are, nevertheless, traces of humour here and 
there, for instance, when the poet makes fun of scholars and 
saints who are unable to master their passions. The Ca tu r- 
vargasamgraha," ‘* Compendium of the (doctrines 
on the) Four Aims of Life,’ is a kind of practical handbook of 
morals. It will be idle to search for original thoughts in this 
little book. Moreover, the verses are absolutely insipid, only in 
the erotic stanzas in the section on sensual pleasure (kama) the 
metres and the style are more artistic. The 5evyasev a- 
kopades a,” ‘* Instruction on Servants and Those to be Served,” 
deals with masters and servants, in 61 verses. The Car u- 
caryasgataka,” ‘the Hundred Verses on the Beautiful 
Life,” is a somewhat dull didactic poem in which it is set forth 
how the pious and good man should live, what Le should do and 
what he should refrain from, all this being supported by examples 
from mythology and legend. . 

Ksemendra’s Carucaryasataka was used and imitated by 
Dya Dviveda in his Nitimafnijari.” This is a 





1) Ed. in Kmi., Part V, 1888, 75 f. See Lévi in JA, 1685, s. 8, t. VI, 494 £. 

2) Ed. in Km., Part 1, 1996, 79 f. 

3) Ed. in Km., Part II, 128 ff. See Peterson, Rep., 1882-83, p- 4 f. 

4) Edited by S. J. Joshi, Bebares 1939, See F, Kielhorn in Ind. Ant., 5, 1876, 116 M., 
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collection of moral maxims in Slokas, each of which is illustrated 
in an accompanying prose commentary by the author himself, 
by some story occurring in the Rgveda. The work consists of 
200 verses, which are divided into eight chapters corresponding 
to the Astakas of the Rgveda. Tbe author has copied copiously 
from the Reveda-commentary of Siyana, and can therefore not 
have lived before the 15th century. “ ‘The work is of some 
importance for the knowledge of the Brahmanical legend 
literature. The sayings themselves do not, however, contain 
anything of any significance. 


Tbe Kashmiri poet Jalhana (12th century), with 
whom we are already acquainted, also wrote a didactic poem in 
66 Sardilavikridita verses, the Mugdhopadeé&a,” 
‘Instruction of the Simple-minded.’’ For the most part the 
poem contains warnings against the wiles of the courtesans. An 
anonymous Mairkbhasatakay 9 t the Hundred of Fools,” 
of quite unknown date, contains in 25 verses, together with an 
introductory verse, a list of a hundred fools. There, for 
instance, we read: ‘‘He who is lacking in diligence at the 
suitable time, who boasts in the assembly of wise men, who 
trusts in the word of a harlot and believes a notorious swindler `’ 
(verse 2), “ he whe buys immovable property which is indebted, 
an old man who courts a young maiden, he who interprets an 
obscure book and denies an obvious matter’’ (verse 4), ‘‘ he who is, 
a clever speaker when it is not an opportune moment for conversa- 
tion, but preserves silence when it is time for conversation, who 
picks a quarrel at the time of lovesmaking, and flies into a 
passion at the time for dining "’ (verse G), ‘ a poor man who 





ani NOGW, 1891, 182 f.; A. R. Keith, JIRAS, 1900, 127 ff.; E. Sieg, Die Sagenatoffe des 
Revels, Stuttgart 1902, p. 37 f.; A.A. Macdonell, Brhaddevaiti Ed., HOS, Vol. 5, p. 
xvii f. 

1) Accorðinz to Nilmani Chakravarti, J ASB, 19097, p. 211, the dato of the wo k would be 
1401; but sce also A. B. Keith in JRAS, 1990, 796 ff. 

2) Ed. in Km, Part VIII, 1891, 125 ff. 

3) Printed io Haraprasdda, Cat., VIT, No, 5500; cf. 5501, 
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loves company, one who forgets his meals over his work, a man 
without virtue who boasts of his family, one who leaves the court 
of justice in the middle of the proceedings '’ (verse 20),‘*...... and 
he, too, is certainly a fool who speaks while laughing *’ (verse 26). 
It was not until the beginning of the 19th century that 
Gumani Pant (born in 1790), who wrote poetry in 
Sanskrit as well as in the vernacular (Kumauni and Hindi), wrote 
an Upadegagataka," 100 Arya verses, in which 
allusions are made to well-known myths and legends (mostly 
from the Mahabharata, Ramayana, Harivaméa and Bhigavata- 
Purana) so to be able to tack a more or less trivial moral doctrine 
on to them at the end of the verse. The Gumani-Niti® 
by the same author, a work which is very popular in the whole 
of Northern India, and which is composed on the same model as 
the Upadegagataka, but is a Samasyipttrana poem, is better 
known, This work is a collection of verses, in which three lines 
in Sanskrit describe some situation from the legends of heroes or 
gods (mostly from the Mahābhārata or Ramayana), followed in 
the fourth line by a suitable proverb in Kumauni or Hindi, e.g., 


15. " When Aévatthiman became the general (of the Kauravas), on 
the battlefield in bis army he had but two warriors left, Bhoja 
(i.c., Krtavarman) and the Master (i.e., Krpa).’" (Proverb :) *' His 
Honour has but three articles of clothing: (1) his trousers, (2) the 
tape to tie them with, and (3) nothing else. (Utter poverty).” 

20. “ When once upon atime Hanumin, the son of the Wind, advised 
the starting on the search for Sita, he was at once sent off to 
make that search himself.’ (Proverb:) ‘‘ He who speaks of ghi, 
is he who is told to go and fetch it." 


48. ‘‘ Krsna, invited by Yudhisthira, went to the assembly of the 
sacrifice. And there also slew he Sisupala in battle.” (Proverb :) 
“ One journey, two things done *' (two birds with one stone). ® 





1} Edited in Km., Part JI, 1886, p. 21 f. 

2) Compiled by Pandit Rewadbar Upreti and translated by G. A. Grierson in Tnd. Ant., 
38, 19009, 177 M. See also G. A. Grierson, Linguistic Survey of Iodia, Vol. IX, Part IV, 
Calcutta 1916, p. 111 f. 

3) Translatien by G. A. Grierson. 
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ANTHOLOGIES. 


Numerous sayings and lyrical verses are to be found in the 
anthologies, in which the poets of the individual verses 
are generally stated. Though these statements regarding the 
names of the authors are by no means always reliable, we do 
nevertheless learn from these collections the names of numerous 
poets who are otherwise unknown, and many a stanza of great 
poetical value has.come down to us in this way. The number 
of such anthologies is extremely large, and their significance for 
the history of Indian literature is far from being fully exploited 
as yet. Only a few of the most important of these collections, 
some of which are available only in manucripts, can be 
mentioned here. ” 

The V ajjāla gg a, a Prakrit anthology, collected by the 
Svetimbara Jain J ayavallabha, hence also called Jaaval- 
laham, is of unknown date.” The work consists of a collection 
of Arya stanzas ” in Jaina-Maharastri. The verses are arranged 
in chapters (vajjā) according to subjects. Jayavallabha says 
expressly that it was his intention to coliect the sayings of 
famous poets on the aims of life (dharma, artha, kama). 
Nevertheless only about one-third of the verses have reference to 
morals and worldly wisdom, whilst two-thirds of the verses are 
erotic. The verses contain nothing Jinistic. . 
One of the earliest Sanskrit anthologies is to be found in a 
manuscript from Nepal dating back to the 12th century. Neither 


the title nor the name of the compiler has come down to us. 





Rāmāvalāra Sarmd in JBORS, 15,1929, 101 f. ; Mrs. 


1) 8 « Thomas, Kav., LOW. ; | 
ff ; De, Padyévali, p. cvii f ; Haraprasada, Cat., VII, pp. 


Malati Sen in COJ, J, 57 
2) A Sanskrit translation (chiyi) was made by Ratnadeva inthe year 1336. 
Cf. Bhandarkar, Report, 1853-81, pp. 17, 324 M.; Prechel, Grammatik der Prikrit Sprachen, 
§§ 12 and 14 ; Jnl. Laber, Ueber das Vajj@laggaw des Jayavallabha, Bonner Diss., Leipzig 
1918; H. Tied, Bhavisatta Kaha von Dhapavils, p. 61 f. 
3) Probably there ought to be 700 stanzas asja the Sattasal, but the two recensions 
available have only 692 sod 652 stenzes respectively. i : 
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F.W.T ho ma sedited it withthe titleK avindravacana- 
samuccaya.” One section of the work is dedicated to 
the Buddha, another to Avalokitesvara, whilst the other sections 
treat of the same subjects as other anthologies. None of the 
numerous poets whose verses are included in this collection 
consisting of 525 stanzas, is earlier than about 1,000 A.D. 


The Saduktikarnamrta or Stiktikarna 
mrta,” ‘* Nectar of beautiful Sayings for the Ear," by 
Sridharadasa, son of Vatudasa, compiled in the year 
1205 A.D., is a very rich anthology. Father and son were 
highly respected officials in the service of Laksmanasena of 
Bengal. ‘The collection, which consists of 2,389 verses, 1s 
systematicaily divided according to subjects into 5 Pravahas 
(‘*Streams’’) each of which in its turn contains a number of 
Vicis (‘‘ Waves’’). Among the large number of poets ® whose - 
verses are cited, we find especially frequently Bengali poets like 
Umapati, Jayadeva, Dhoyika (Dhoi) and others, but also 
Kashmiri poets like Bilhana, Bhartrmentha, Silhana and others, 
as well as the names of the famous poets Bhasa, Kālidāsa, 
Amaru, Panini, Bana, Bhartrhari, Dandin, Bhavabhuti, Murari, 
Rajasekhara, Harsadeva and Sriharsa. The last-named, the 
poet of the Naisadhacarita, might quite possibly still have been a 
contemporary of Sridharadisa. Among others we also find verses 


* by a poet Gangadhara, who is known from an inscription of the _ 


4 is only said tbat tbey are “by somo one” ageert): 


year 1137 A.D., and of 5 other poets related to him (Damodara, 


* 


ae 

1) Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1912. Cf. Heraprasada, Report, I, 20 f. The hypothetical title 
is taken from the introductory veree. 

2) Edited by the late Mahamabopidbyaya Pandit Rāmāvatāra Sarma with a Critical 
Introduction in English by Dr. Har Datt Sharma ani an Introduction io Sanskrit by 
Pandit Padma Singh Sharma, Lahore 1933 (POS. No. 15). The edition begun in Bibl. Ind. 


in 1912 and 1922 hs remsined incomplete. A considerable number of individual stanzas 


have been given by Th. Aufrecht and translated into German in ZDMG, 36, 1882, pp. 361 f., 
378 M., 509 if. Cj. als» Thomas, Kar., 7l and De, Padyavali, p. ex f. 

» 3) M, Chakravarti (J ASB, 2, 1906, p 174) anys there are moro than 450 poets, Har Dutt 
Sharma in the introduction to the Edition enumerates 185 names of authors, among which it is 
true, the same authors some times appear under different names. Io the case of many verses it 


s 
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Cakrapaini, DasSaratha, Mahidhara and Purusottama), who all 
lived between 1050 and 1150 A.D. ” 

Section I is religious in content, Section II erotic, III and 
IV ethical and V miscellaneous. Two verses from Section II 
deserve especial mention. The author of the following verse (II, 
3, 2) is called Vagvina, ““ Lute of Speech," because in this verse 
speech is compared to a lute: 

“Her speech is a lute without strings, h-r breasts pitchers without neck, 
her eyes the petals of a blue lotus not growing in water, ber thighs plantain 
plants without leaves, her arms creepers without stalk, ber face the moon 
without the stains, thus her youth brings to pass whatis against the esta- 
blished order of the world.” ® 

II, 47, 1, which is attributed to a poetess Bhavadevi, 
is a verse very significant for the orthodox notion of the position 
of woman : 

"Why do you fall at my feet? Stop! Husbands are free and indepen- 
dent. If you have enjoyed yourself elsewhere for a time, what great harm 
have you done me thereby? Guilty am I alone, because in spite of the sepa- 
ration from you I am still alive. The husband alone is the life of woman. Is 

t not therefore I who must beg your pardon?” 
In IV, 7, 2, a pretty saying is attributed toa Bhasya- 
kaira:” 

“ Even if the sea by reason of its clearness allows the gems to be seen at 
the bottom; you must not therefore believe that it only reaches up to your 

í knees.” - 
In Section V (Chapters 46-50) there is an interesting group 
of verses depicting poverty and distress in gloomy colours, e.g., . 
the verse of an unknown poet (V, 48, 4):. 
‘* Tn the same room in the interior of the house is the kitchen, there is 
also the mortar and there are all the utensils, there the little children and 


1) See Kielhorn in NGGW, 1895, 196 ff.; Ep. Ind., 2, 330 1.; M, Chakracarti io JASB 
N.S., 2, 1906, 174 f. 
2) Mrs. Malati Sen in COJ,1 1933, p. 71. ' 
3) Tho conjecture of Peterson (JRAS, 1891, p. 922) that this means Patañjali, is not 
unlikely, and bis reference to Bhartrhari, who says of the Mohibhigya tbat it appears 
ynfatbomuble owing to its depth and shallow owing to its clearwess, is véry appropriate. 
> í 
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there too. he bimself lives. The poor father of the family endures all, but 
what is to be said of a condition when his wife, too, whois to bring a child 


into the world to day or to-morrow, is seized with her travail in that same 
place? "P 


TheSubhāşitamuktāvalīorSŠSūktimuktā- 
vali, “The String of Pearls of Beautiful Sayings,” by 
the Arohaka Bhagadatta Jalhana, belongs to about 
the same period. This Jalhana is distinct from the Kashmiri 
poet of the same name. Like his father Laksmideva he was com- 
mander of the elephant trocps and counsellor of the South Indian 
King Krsna, who ascended the throne in the year 1247 A.D 
‘he anthology, of which there are at least two recensions, a 
shorter one and a longer one,” is arranged systematically 
according to subjects. The section on poets and poetics is of 
great importance for the history of literature. Here we find 
more especially numerous verses by Rajasekhara, which oceur in 
other anthologies also, about various poets, like Panini, Vararuci, 
Bhiasa, Ramila and Somila, Gunadhya, Sataviahana, Kumaradasa, 
Rnandavardhana, and about the poetesses Silabhattarika, who 
like Bana wrote in the Pāñcālī style, Vikatanitamba, Vijayanka 
from Karnata, of whom itis said by way of eulogy that she 
comes immediately after Kalidasa as a master of the Vidarbha 








1) See also Mrs. Malati Sen in COJ, 1, 1933, p- 60. 

2) See Bhandarkar, Report, 1887-91, pp. I-liv ; Peterson in JBRAS, 17, 1887, 57 f.; 
Thomas, Kav , 15. 

%) Seo Bhandarkar, Early History of the Dekkan, Zod Ed., Bombay 1595, 112 f. 

4 A Subhasitamuktivali in 34 Muktamanis (Thomas, Kav., 13 f.) and another one 
in 11 Satakas (Bhandarkar, Report, 1883-84, p. 57) do uot appear to be by Jalhana. Accord- 
ing to Thomas, Kav., 165 a Siktamuktavali in three poricchedas is also ‘* a manipulation of 
Jalhapa'’s anthology.” According to the Anukrameni (Bhandarkar, le., p. ix) the longer 
recension has 133 Paddhbauti:. Burnell, Tanjore, p. 165, records a Suktimuktavali or 
Siktimalika by the Archaka Bhagadatta Jalanns. Keith, HSL, 222, n, 4, quotes Madras 
Catal., XX, 8114 (not accessible to me), according to which the anthology “‘ was written for 
Jalha in 1257 by Vaidya Bhanu Pandita.’’ The last-named is mentioned as the author of 
the Pragaati in Bhandarkar, Report, 1887-91, p. vi. According to the Prasasti Jalha was a 
brother of Jalbana’s great-grandfather, 
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style, and about Prabhudevī, Subhadrā and Vijjakā.” Here 
and in other anthologies there is also a verse by Rājaśekbara in 
which it is related as evidence of the power of the Goddess of 
Speech that King Harsadeva also had a man of the lowest caste, 
the Matanga (or Candala) Divakara, as a court-poet, in 
addition to Bana and Mayūra.™ Beside Rajagekhara, Jalhana 
quotes especially frequently: Amaru, Kālidāsa, Bilhana, 
Bhavabhiti, Bhojadeva, Murari, Vallabhadeva, Sriharsa and an 
anthology called Siktisahasra. 


One of the best known anthologies is Sarngadhara- 
paddhati,” ‘‘ Sarngadbara’s Guide (to  Poetry),’’ 
which is said to have been compiled in the year 1363 A.D.” 
The book is divided into 163 sections according to the themes 
treated, but it does not merely contain, like other anthologies, a 
selection of verses about poets and poetry, women and love, 
morals and politics ; it is a kind of encyclopaedia as well. The 
subjects treated include poetics (Sections 41 to 71 contain 
examples of the use of various natural phenomena—-sun, moon, 
etc.—and of certain animals and plants for allegories. Sections 


1) She is also quoted under the names Vijiākā, Vijjika, Vidya, Vidyaka, Vidyaka, 
ef. Thomas, Kav., 106 M. On Viisyanka, see also Sardgadharapaddhati, 184 and Aufrecht in 
ZDMG, 41, 1887, p. 493. 

t) Sea Peterson, l.c., p. 67 and G. P. Quackenbos, The Sanskrit Poems of Maydra, 

-9Off, 
5 3) Ed. by P. Peterson, BSS, No. 37, 1888. The Edition has 4699 stanzas, whereas 
in Verse 56 their number is stated as 6300. See Aufrecht in ZDMG, 25, 1871, 455 ff.; 27, 
1873, 1 f., where some verses are also translated into German; Bohtlingk in ZDMG, 27, 
626 ff. 

4) "Thus according to Firzedward Hall, Vasavadatta Ed. (Bibl. Ind.), Introd, p. 48 
note. Unfortunately we have no clue from where (from which MS.) F. Hail took this date. 
In the Edition of the Paddbati there is no date to be found. On the other band, in the 
Pragasti (Verses 2-6) Sdrigadhara is called the son of Dimodara and the grandson of 
that Ragbavadeva who lived at the court of Hamwira, the Cabuvaga (Chauhan) king of 
Sikambhari. If by this the Hamaira is meant who reigned from 1262 to 1301 A.D, 
whose fame is song inthe Hammirakavya, and who was a great patron of scholars and 
authors, the date 1363 is quite possible for the grandson. Cj. Sir Wolealey Haig in 

Cambridge History Il, 1928, p. 516 f. According to N. J. Kirtane (Ind. Ant., 8, 1879, 
55 ff.), 1283-1301 A.D. would be the dates of Hammira’s reign, Haraprasāda, Cat., VI, 
No. 5199 erroneously states that Sirigadhora was the court-poet “of Himbira, the Chauban 





. King of Sambber......who reigned in the 12th century." 
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140 to 147 examples of the various rasas), the art of war (80 
dhanurveda), music (81), arbori-horticulture (82: ovrksayur- 
veda, upavanavinoda),” the knowledge of omina and portenta 
(83: sakunajñāna), veterinary science (84), also branches of 
medicine and erotics.” The last six sections treat of Yoga. 
In these erudite sections generally only “* various manuals,” 
sometimes Puranas, are mentioned as sources. In a few chapters 
it is also said that Sarngadhara himself +is the author. At all 
events Sarngadhara was an extremely learned man.” He was 
no poet, for the verses as whose author he states his own name, 
are of no significance. Generally the poets’ names are appended 
to the verses, but not infrequently it is said that the verse is 
“ by some one.’" Among the names we also come across those 
of nine poetesses.”” A verse (180) by the poetess Vijjaka is 
quoted, in which she says: ‘‘ As he did not know me, Vijjaka, 
who is dark as a blue lotus-petal, Dandin has wrongly described 
Sarasvatl as quite white.” In Section VIII (‘* Praise of ex- 
cellent Poets "") the well-known verses by Rajasekhara about 


— a | — 


1) Cj. Girija Prasanna Majumdar, Upavansvinoda, A Sauskrit Treatise on Arbori- 
Horti-culture, Calcutta 1935. 

3) Koka, Govindarājadeva and Padmaśri are quoted here among others. 

3 If the date 1363 is correct for the compilation of the Sarigadharapaddhati, he 


. 
cannot be identical with the author of the medical work Sārñgadharasatbbitā, as this must 


have been written prior to 1300 A.D. 


4) Nāgammä ("the Not-Inaccessiblo"), Phalguhastini (“the little Elephant"), Madālasā, 
Morikā, Laksmi, Vikatanitamba (‘‘ She with the broad backside “*), Vijjaka, Silabhagtarika 
(also abbreviated Sili) and Sarasvatikutumbadubitr (a Daughter of the Family of the 
Goddess of Poetry"). The poetess Vikatanitamba is already cited in the Kavindravacana- 
samuccays, cf. Thomas, Kav., 104. According to Bhoja she was a punarbha@ (a re- 
married widow), cf. Mrs. Malati Sen in COJ, 1, p. 73. The names of some of these 
poetesses acer to indicate that they were courtesans. Réajasekhara (Kavyamimamsa, GOS 
edition, p. 53) saya that there are learned women and poctesses among the princesses, 
ministers’ daughters, courtesans and comedians’ wives. Similarly Kāmasūira, 1, 3, 12. 
A few verses by postesses are translated by De, Treatment of Love in Sanskrit Poetry, 
pp- 47 f., 50. On Sanskrit poetesses, especially im the South, cf. M. Krishnamachariar in 
A Souvenir of the Silver Jubilee Celebration of the Department for the Publication of 


‘Oriental MSS., Trivandrum, 1983, p. 56 ff. Southern India has produced a number of 


distinguished Sunskrit-poetesses as late as in the 19th and 20th centuries, 


93 
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poets and poetesses are again cited. Sārůgadhara quotes Bengali 
as well as Kashmiri poets, and also a large number of well- 
known and celebrated poets like Kālidāsa, Bāņa, ete. With 
Visnugarman the Pañcatantra is quoted. Among noteworthy 
names we mention also: Sankuka, the son of Mayūra,” the 
Svetambara Sricandra,” Raghavacaitanya,” Sarvabhauma," 
Vidyaranya” and King Hammira. Works are also named by 
their titles, thus the Bbhiksitana, the Balabhirata, the 
Mahanataka (also Hanūmat) and the Viasistharamaiyana 
(Yogavasistha). 


There are some pretty verses which we meet only in 
this anthology. Thus Verse 3827 is attributed to 
Kālidāsa : 


t: Her round breasts are like the round ball 
Which, as in anger, she throws again and again ; 
Hence—for fear of her black look— 
The lotus has fallen from her bosom, 
And, lying at her feet, begs her for mercy.’’® 


Paddhati 3427 gives a pretty verse by Bilbana : 


“ Yearning seeks me out, sleep stays away ; 
My heart sees his virtues but not his faults ; 
The night passes, not so my desire after reunion ; 
My body decreases, but not true love.” 


nÁ ———eeoo 


1) See Peterson, Subh., 127; G. P, Quackenbos, The Sanskrit Pooma of Mayira, 
p- 50 ff., and above, p. 30, 88 f.v. 5. 

2) See above, IT, pp. 511, 512 n., 543. 

3) This is the author of a Mahiganapastistotra (edited io Km., PartI, p. 1 ff). As 
be is quoted with especial veneration, he seems to be a saint (adherent of 
Ceitenys ?). 

4) Tf,as is made probable by De, Padyavali, 227, tbis author is identical with 
Vasodeva Sarvabhaums Bhatticirys, who lived in aboot the middle of the 15th century (De, 
Lo.. 228 ff.), we should have to assume that the Sirfg. in its present form also contains 
additions from a later time. 

5) Whether he is identical with Madbava or not, this author might have been a 
contemporary of Sarigadhara. - 

6) “ This is certainly how Kālidāsa writes, and none after him," observes Aufrecht 
(ZDMG, 27, 17). m 
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I give the following two verses in the translation of 
J. Muir.” This beautiful saying (1421) is by an unknown 
poet : 
“ With daily scrutinizing ken 
Let every man his actions try, 
Enquiring ‘ What with brutes have | 
In common, what with noble men ?' ” 


Verse 167 is attributed again to the poet Bilbaņa : 


“ Without a bard his deeds to sing 
Can any prince be known to fame ? 
Of old lived many a valiant king 
Of whom we know not even the name !" 


The exceptionally rich Subhagitavali” by the 
Kashmiri Valiabhadeva_ bas much in common with 
the Sarngadbarapaddhati. Itis by no means certain, however, 
that Vallabhadeva used Sarpgadhara’s anthology.” ‘To a great 
extent the anthologies in general have the same material in 
common, and seem at least in part to have been made according 
to a stereotyped plan. In any case they use not only the original 
works of the poets, but also manuals of poetics and other antho- 
logies.” In a certain sense the anthologies are supplements to 


1) Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, London 1579, pp. 39 and 
* 142. Verses from the Paddhati are also translated, l.c. pp. 90 and 107. 


2) Ed. by P. Pelerson and Pandit Durgdprasdda, BSS, 1886. See Bühler in Ind. 
Ant., 15, 1886, 240 M. Translations of single verses by Aufrecht in Ind. Stud., 16,209 f. and 
17, 168 ff. Contributions to textual criticism by Barth, Revie erit , 1887, 1, p- 421 M. and 
C. Cappeller in Album Kero, 239 ff, 


3) This is asserted by Aufrecht, CC, 555. But although for instance a similar 
section (anydpadesah) in Subb, (545-1037) does correspond to the section on the allegories 
in Särg. (40-71) they are not in any way in agreement, and comparatively only few verses 
are identical. The scientific sections of the Sarig. do not occur in the Subb. In Sarog. 
examples are given for 8 Rasas, in Subh. only for the Rasas Vira and Hasya. Sarig. 
98 corresponds to sections 43-59, where the separate parts of the body of a beautiful woman are 
described in verses, but the two passages agree only ine few verses, and the Sarig. has 
more details than Subh, 

4) Subbagitamuktdvali (s. above, p. 175) and Särågadharapaddbati (Verses 594, 3383) 
quote a Biktisabasra. 

, 
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the manuals of poetics, just as the latter are generally antho- 
logies too. The mutual relationship of the anthologies available 
would, however, have to be examined more closely before the 
dependence of the one work on the other could be established with 
certainty. In the form in which the Subhasitavali is available, 
it cannot have originated earlier than the 15th century ; for 
among the many Kashmiri poets whom it quotes (Udbhata, 
Kayyata, Kalhana, Ksemendra, etc.) there are also Jonaraja, 
who died in 1459 and wrote the continuation of the 
Rajatarangini down to the reign of Sultan Zain-ul-’abidin, and 
Srivara,” the son or pupil of Jonaraja. It is possible, however, 
that an earlier recension of the work existed already before 
1150 A.D., as a verse from the Subhasitavali is already quoted by 
Sarvananda in the Commentary on the Amarakoga which he 
wrote in 1160 A.D. Sarvananda distinguishes between the 
commentator Vallabhadeva and the author of the anthology. A 


-Vallabhadeva is also quoted in the Sarngadharapaddhati and many 


verses are ascribed to a Vallabhadeva in the Subhasitavali itself. 
It seems that there were at least two Kashmiri authors of this 
name.” 


The anthology contains 3527 verses by more than 350 diffe- 
rent poets. Besides Kashmiri poets, the Buddhist poets Asva- 
ghosa and Aryadeva, the Samkhya-Philosopher Igvarakrsna, the 
well-known Jain author Hemacandra, and again the universally 
celebrated poets Bhāsa, Kalidasa, etc. are also quoted. Stan- 
zas 1119-27 contain the whole of Canto XI of Mankha’s 





) Bühler, Report, 61 also mentions 4 Subbisitavall by this Srivara. This is due to 
a mistake, the MS. contains Vallabbadeva's work. A MS. ofa Suobhigitavall in M sections 
is available in Poona, s. Keith, Ind. Off. Cat., No. 7246, On a Subhigitavall with 221 verses, 
as the author of which Sumati is given, #. Ind, OM. Cat., p. 1533 f. 

2) Cf. 8. K. De, D. C. Bhattacharyya and A. B. Keith in JRAS8, 1927, 471 ©. ; 1928, 
195 ff., 403 f., 900 f. ; BSOS, V, Part I, 1928, p. 27 f.; Part 3, 1929, p. 490 ff. and De, 
Padyévall, p. cviii f. Haraprasdda, Cat., VII, No. 5437 describes a Subhdsgitavali, of which 


be says: "It seems to have been an older collection on which Subbāşitāvalī as published by 


Peterson in Bombay is based.” 
2) Cf. Peterson, Bubh., 112 f. 
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Srikantbacarita, extracts from which also occur in Verses 1444-48 
and 1659-63. | 


The verses are divided into 101 sections according to subjects, 
including sections on poets and poetry, good and bad people, morals 
and politics, and women and love. One of the most beautiful 
stanzas (1353) is ascribed to Bh asa, of whom it is worthy : 

“She who is full of grief when I grieve, 
Who is glad when I am merry, who is sad 
When I mourn, who, if I rave in anger 
Speaks but a healing word, 
Makes wise speeches, rejoices in my praise— 
Wife, counsellor and friend and servant all in one,” 
She is but one, and yet she is many.” 


The poet of the following beautiful saying (225) is not named : 
“The good show pity even to beings without virtue ; for the moon 
does not withhold its light from the house of the Candala.”’ 
Though in this anthology, as in most others, the erotic verses 
- greatly predominate, there is nevertheless at the end of the 
Subhasgitavali also a short section devoted to the worship of God, 
from which we quote the following verses. Verse 3486 is by an 
unknown poet : . 
"In God all blessings lie: what are alms, pilgrimages, penances, sacri- 
fices, to him who has God in his heart?” 
. Verse 3494 is ascribed to the royal poet Vikramāditya : 
“In sickness the Lord is our sovereign medicine ; in darkness a light ; 
& and in rough places a path; in danger a protection ; and 
when trouble comes, a brother: be is the ship that bears me over 
life’s soundless sea.”’ 
No. 3524 is a verse by Jagaddhara : 

“I am ê sinner, but do not thov, therefore forsake me. What need 
have the righteous, who stand in no jeopardy, of thy protection ? 
Because I am vile, and of low estate, and an evil-doer, wilt thou not 
surely pity me more than these get 


— > 
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j 1) The words are reminiscent of Raghnvaméa, 8, 66, in which Kalidisa perbsps thought 
of Bhisa’s verse, 
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The concluding verse is by Vallabhadeva himself : 
“I am the most miserable, Thou the most merciful: with such a tie 
between me and Thee, O Lord, thou must surely save me." !? 

An anthology which is distinct from other anthologies in 
that all the verses contained in it have only a single theme, the 
worship of Krsna and the love-sports of the god (Arsnabhakti 
and Arsnalila) is the Padyavali” by Rupa Gosviamin, 
compiled in the first half of the 16th century. The value of this 
collection of religious-erotic lyrics consists in its having rescued 
from oblivion a large number of short poems by otherwise un- 
known poets. Moreover, Ripa Gosvamin does not restrict him- 
self to verses by Vaisnava poets, but also quotes earlier well- 
known authors like Subandhu, Bhavabhiti, Amaru, Rudrata, 
Ksemendra and others, and has no scruples as to introducing 
slight alterations into verses by these poets who are not Vaisna- 
vas, in order to make them Visnuite.” 

Quite a number of anthologies were compiled under the 
Moghul rulers. One of these is the Subhasitaharavali 
or Hariharavali, by Hari Kavi," who calls himself a 
pupil of Narayana and cites verses by him. He also quotes bis 
own verses with the words: ‘‘ By me, the poet Hari’’ and verses 
by his youngest brother Cakrapani. He also frequently quotes a 
poet who bears the title “ Akbariya-Kalidasa,’’ ‘* the Kalidasa 
of the time of the Emperor Akbar.’’ Earlier poets also, however, 








1) The verses are translated by Peter Peterson in the Preface to the Edition, pp. vi-ix. 

1) The Padyavali. An Anthology of Vaisnava Verses in Sanskrit compiled by Ripa 
Gosvamin a Disciple of Sri-Krgna-Caitanya of Bengal. Critically ed. by Sushi] Komar De 
(Dacca University Oriental Publications Series, No. 3), 1934, with an important Introduction 
andan Appendix: Notes on Authora cited in the text, and Indices. Index of verses also in 
COJ, O, 277 ff. Cf. Haraprasada, Oat., VII, p. 356 f. 

3) Cj. 8, K. De, Introduction, p. exi f. 

4) Cf. Peterson, Report, II, pp- 57-64 ; Haradatta Sharma in THQ, 10, 1934, 478 ff. 
and P. K. Gode in Ann. Eh, Inst., 16, 1935, p. 262 i., who identifies Hari Kavi with the 
author of Sambburājacarita and Haihayendracarita (above, p. 67). Narayana was both teacher 
apd father of Hari (l.c., p. 285). Sambhuraja, popularly known as Sambhaji, son of Shivaji 
the Great, is also the compiler of the anthology Budhabhiigana edited by H. D. Velankar, 
Poona 1926, containing chiefly verses on rajaniti. 
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like Bhisa, Kalidasa, Bana, Panini, Anandavardhana and others, 


are cited and extolled. Rajasekhara is often quoted and the“ 


section ‘‘Praise of good Poetry” (satkavyaprasamsa) is borrowed 
from him. As Hari also quotes verses by Panditaraja Jagan- 
nitha, he cannot have lived before the middle of the 17th century. 
Perhaps he was a contemporary of this poet. 


The Hariharasubbhasita,” by Harihara in 12 
sections, is an entirely different work. This work treats of vari- 
ous subjects, such as ethics, politics, love, etc., after the manner 
of the anthologies. A section ‘‘Miscellanea’’ is followed by a 
further section on the highest aims (paramdrthaprakaranam). 
Names of authors are not mentioned, and it is not out of the 
question that this is an original didactic poet. 

Perhaps it is this Harihara®” who is quoted in the Sarnga- 
dharapaddhati as well as in the Padyaracana” compiled by 
Ankolakara Laksmanabhatta. This anthology is divided 
into 15 sections (vyapara). It begins with a section on the 10 
incarnations of Visnu, including that as Buddha, and on some 
other gods and goddesses. Section III deals with the king and 
politics. The largest part of the book (Sections [V-XI) is erotic 
in content.’? Section XIL contains verses on the six seasons, 
XIII on the eight Rasas of poetics, XIV on allegories.” 
Section Il and the last section are miscellaneous in content. 
The work must have originated after the 16th century, for 
the authors quoted include the ‘“‘Kālidāsa of the time of Akbar’’ 
(1556-1605), and among the works quoted we find the 
Bhojaprabandha by Ballala, a work of the 16th century. Besides 





1) Edited in Km., 86, 1005. 

2) This cannot be stated with certainty, because the “name Harihara occura very 
frequently as the name of authors, a. Aufrecht, CC, 762 f. p 

3) Edited in Km., 89, 1908. Raméavatara Sarma (JBORS, 15, 1929, p. 103) promises a 
corrected edition. 

4) The subjects treated are the samo as in Sirigadharapaddhati and Subbāsitāvalī, 
Section TV, for instance, also contains a bdldvayaracarnanam, 

5) Similarly Sarig. and Subh., s. above, p. 176 f, 
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Lakgmana” himself, the following are especially frequently 
quoted : Bhanukara,” Ramacandra, Ganapati, Bilhana, Sribarsa. 
Otherwise we come across the same names as in other 
anthologies ; Sairngadhara, too, is quoted. 


Down to the most recent times larger and smaller antho- 
logies have been compiled again and again,” even in our own 
days. The Subhasita-Ratnaikara” compiled by Krishna 
Shastri Bhatavadekar inthe year18/2 is very rich in 
contents. The SubhdAsitaratnabhandagaram” com- 
piled by Kashinatha Pandurang Parab in the year 1886 is still 
more abundant. One of the most voluminous anthologies was 
compiled in Europe and translated into German, by Otto B öht- 
lin gk in his well-known work entitled “‘ Indische Sprüche.’ ? 


1) After the first four verses we read: mamaicva Lakgmanasya, otherwise only Laks- 
manasya. Whetber this Lakgmana és identical with the compiler of the Sidktdvali, an 
anthology of 1,000 verses (s. Peterson, 3 Reports, p. 35, Extracts, pp. 54-59) must remain an 
open question. An anonymous (Jain) Sdktavall, containing 63 stanzas, is edited by P.. E. 
Parolini (Collana di belle sentenze) in GSAT, 26, 1918-14, pp. 1-16. On a Jain Siktimukt&- ae 
vali by Somaprabha, s. above, IT, 573. It has also been edited in JPU, No 

1) This Bhanokara was a contemporary of Nizam Shah (1516-53) Sher Shab 
(1540-45). He refers, in two of his verses, to King Virabbanu of the Vaghela dynasty (died 
1540 A.D.). Cf. Haradatta Sharma in THQ, 10, 1934, 483 and P. K. Gode in COJ, 11, pp. iene 

ff. He cannot be identical with Bhanukars (or Bhanudatta) Miéra, the author of Rasamany ~~ 
rafigini, as Ramivatdra Sarma in J BORS, 15, 1929, 102 f., wrongly states, 
Padyaveni by Venidatta, grandson of Nilakantha, and the Padyamrtatarangini d 
of Apasibhatta, belong to the 17th century, s. Bhandarkar, Report, 1887-91, * 
a ZDMG., 37, 1883, 644 f.; Thomas, Kav., 10 f. ; Keith, Ind. Off. Cat., 
in 1673 A.D., s. P. K. Gode in COJ, IIL, 1935, p. 33 ff. 
nd Enlarged by Udhav Shastree Ainapurn, Bombay, 1918. On 
prasāda, Cat., VIT, No. 5455. A Subhäsitaratnākara by 
translation by the compiler, Ed. by Ananta Šāstrī 
by Barnett, Cat., 689. A Brhacchérigadharapaddhatt, 
; whole of the Sardgadharapaddhati, and extracts from the 
amuktävalikā. See Aufrecht in ZDMG, 41, 1837, 491 f. 
eing a Collection of Witty, Epigrammatic, Instructive 
and Descriptive Verses. Sth Edition revised by Wasudev Laxman Shistri Pansikar, Bombay 
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1911. Cf. Hertel in WZKM, 92,1908, 119{. Many verses are taken from the lois i 8. 


Rimivatdra Sarma in JBORS, 15, 1929, p. 103. 


6) Sanskrit ond Dautech. 2nd Ed. St, Petersburg 1870-73, 3 ols. 
zas. An Index of sub‘ects for this work has been published by At 








